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° . rapid scales or arpeggios. If, in spite of every 
Che Musical Cimes care, the place is still unfound, it is advisable to 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR ixive up the contest and gaze earnestly elsewhere 
| as though in profound meditation. 
1927 To the ordinary music-lover the appearance of 
|a full score is bewildering owing to the fact that 
| certain instruments have old-established rights and 
| privileges which must not be ignored. Thus the 
| casual inquirer into the mysteries of full scores 
ON FOLLOWING will find that certain instruments will only play in 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH | one key ; that whereas fiddles, flutes, and oboes 
| will obligingly play in any key that the composer 
wants, horns will only play in F; trumpets (a little 
whereas a man can enjoy a pic ture with his sense of more obliging) will play in one of three keys, as 
sight, and enjoy arose with his sense of smell, he can-| will clarinets. The matter-of-fact inquirer will 
not fully enjoy some kinds of music without calling | stupidly ask why composers do not write down the 
upon his eyes to aid his ears. At least, the fact notes they want and let these pampered instruments 
that so many people carry copies of the music at/take them or leave them, but that question the 
concerts seems to prove the truth of this assertion. | learnéd instructor will refuse to answer. 
From long observation of concert-goers I have | In spite of these difficulties, however, many 
discovered that there are three classes of persons| men acquire an incredible mastery in deciphering 
who follow scores: (1) those who follow orchestral | full scores. Wagner was amazed at the —— 
scores, (2) those who follow vocal scores, and | skill shown by Saint-Saéns in playing * Tristan’ o 
(3) those who follow entirely the wrong scores. | the pianoforte from the full score. I suspect hat 
The first group is a small one, and consists of | Saint-Saéns knew the music fairly well beforehand, 
men of great distinction. It is fairly safe for|as I have found that performances from full 
intrepid autograph hunters to approach any of | scores are apt to become disjointed owing to the 
these superb creatures, as he will invariably prove | | fact that just as the player is thoroughly entering 
to be an eminent composer or conductor, unless | into the subtleties of the score, either the page 
he happens to be that unfortunate American | | requires to be turned over, or else, owing to an 
visitor who, at a festival, bought a full score of | | attempt on the pianist’s part to effect a swift turn- 
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SCORES 





It has always seemed a curious thing to me that 








“The Kingdom’ under the impression that it was a | 
comprehensive motor-map of the British Isles. 


In spite of the fact that orchestral scores, also | 


called full scores, have but a limited appeal, I have | 
one or two remarks to make about them which | 
may be of interest to the non-user. 

Orchestral scores are, to borrow a phrase from 
sporting catalogues, sold in two qualities—full size 
and miniature. Both have disadvantages: the full 
size being a strain upon the arms, the miniature 
being a strain upon the eyes. Personally, I love 
miniature scores in spite of their shortcomings. 
Compared to the full-sized volume they are as 
kittens are to cats, but, as I have pointed out, 
they have their shortcomings. I used to have a 
miniature score of ‘The Mastersingers.’ This 
miniature score was a great favourite of mine. 
I followed it everywhere. 
more exuberant moments of the opera, the music 
left the horizontal, so to speak, and reappeared 
in the perpendicular, with the result that I could 
only view the doings of the trumpets and trom- 
bones by squeezing myself into the depths of a 
very narrow valley, where ran the needful but all- 
too-effective stitching. 

I regret that I have no useful advice to offer to 
those who aspire to be full-score followers. The 
great thing, however, is to keep on turning over 
the pages. He who hesitates is lost. As a rule 
this has to be done more frequently than would be 
expected. To find the place it is a good thing to 
rivet one’s attention upon the violin part, watching 
anxiously for any conspicuous feature, such as 

B 


Unfortunately, at the | 


| over, the whole ponderous book sways heavily on 
ithe stand and prostrates itself with sickening 
cacophony face downwards on the keyboard. 

The second group, those who follow vocal 
scores, is large, and consists of countless music- 
|lovers of all ages and fashions. ‘They are the 
powers for whom music really exists. They, the 
| audience of to-day, are the performers of 
to-morrow; they know the difficulties of the 
music being performed; they overlook trifling 
blunders ; they admire well-wrought effects. They 
|are what Samuel Butler would have called the 
nice people. May they long endure! 

The third group, those who follow the wrong 
scores, are more to be pitied than derided. Who 
is there who could feel anything less than pity for 
the earnest young undergraduate who, during a 
performance of the “St. Matthew’ Passion, followed 
each separate line with his finger, and was 
surprised, even disgusted, to find that when he 
had finished the first chorus the performers had 
finished the oratorio? Again, who could feel 
anything less than pity for the elderly lady who 
seeing that the ‘Stabat Mater’ was to be performed, 
and having lived all her life in the sure and 
certain knowledge that the ‘Stabat Mater’ was 
written by Rossini, took down the dusty copy 
from the shelf (the same copy which dear auntie 
had used when she was a girl) and attempted to 
synchronize the garish strains of Rossini in her 
copy with the pure and sanctified harmonies of 
Palestrina, which were in actual fact being sung? 





Feeling convinced in her own mind that the choir 
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was not quite right, she took no further interest | composer may summon to aid him in the expression 
in the performance, and indulged in her favourite |of his ideas. Those who are interested in this 
concert-room game (which I heartily recommend | subject will find food for thought in Mr. .Thomas 





to thoroughly bored listeners), the game of | Hardy’s characteristic preface to his epic-drama, 
discovering from the catalogue at the end of the | “The Dynasts.’ 
volume which is the most musical letter in the; As a matter of fact most choral music so 


alphabet. 


|frequently tends towards the. dramatic that it 


Having frequently played this game, I can state requires more from the listener than an attentive 
that honours are divided between the letters Band|ear in order rightly to understand it. How 
S. If the catalogue is vocal, letter B wins by a! bewildered the listeners to the ‘St. Matthew’ 
narrow margin, owing partly to the lifelong! Passion must have been when they heard it for the 
assiduity of J. S. Bach, who occupies almost half a | first time, without any copies to inform them what 
column with his cantatas only, and partly to the| the librettist’s and the composer’s meaning really 


valuable help given by lesser lights such as Bridge 


(who has fifteen choral works to his credit), 
Barnett, Bennett, and of course Beethoven. 
the catalogue is instrumental (pianoforte music), 


the letter S turns the tables on letter B owing to the | piece of music. 


prolific outpourings of Schumann and Schubert, 
aided by Scarlatti, Scharwenka, and others. 


But, to return to our main subject, why do we | 


like following some scores? Not all scores, mind 
you, because there are many scores which we do 
not want to follow. No one, I suppose, wants 
to follow the score of a song, or violin solo, 
or a familiar choral work, any more than a 
motorist wants to follow a map of a district which 
he knows as thoroughly as a road-surveyor. I 
am aware, of course, that many people do follow 
“The Messiah’ with a vocal score, but that is, I 


think, because most of us try to sing or play various | 


| was ! To the listeners of long ago the dramatic 
interruptions in the great duet ‘Behold, my 


If | Saviour now is taken’ must have appeared as a 


'deliberate ruination of an otherwise beautiful 
And yet to us who know the 
|duet, or have copies to follow, how clear the 
| meaning is, and how dramatic the whole picture! 
Let us beware, then, of condemning a choral 
|work unless we have thoroughly mastered its 
/contents, or have followed a performance with 
a copy. Next time we see advertized a 
| performance of a work which previously we did 
|not care for, let us buy a copy and with its help 
|let us carefully follow the performance. ‘Then, I 
|fancy, our action will be a matter of great 
satisfaction both to the composer and also to 
| ourselves. 

! = - = ” . a 


numbers, and we want to see how the world-| 


renowned performers or singers execute those 


passages which give us and our friends so much | 


uneasiness. 

For unfamiliar choral works, or for choral works 
of a certain type, there is a very good reason for 
following with a score. ‘There are, for instance, 
somé choral works which are so complicated that 
they cannot be understood properly without a 
vocal score. 


oratorio each soloist is singing sentences differing 
widely in mood and meaning from those uttered 


by his companions on the platform, while the | 


chorus, sometimes divided, interpolates disjointed 
fragments which mean nothing to the listener 
unless he has, so to speak, the stage directions in 


front of him. In fact, works such as *° The} 
Apostles’ and “The Kingdom’ approach very | 


nearly in mood and treatment to ‘The Dynasts’ of 


Thomas Hardy. Such works are not, as so} 
frequently stated, hybrids; nor are they ofisprings | 
of a decadent period. ‘They are, rather, an| 


attempt to widen the sphere of action, to overcome 
material and physical limitations; to draw upon 
the resources of the listeners’ imagination, rather 
than upon the ingenuity of the scene-shifter. 
They, like the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, are mental, 
or, we may say, spiritual operas, in which are staged 
not only those men and women who are pro- 
tagonists in the drama, but also the hosts of 


Who is there who could, by the ear) 
alone, understand all that is happening in such a} 
work as “The Apostles’? Frequently in this| 


Heaven and such other spiritual Beings as the | elements. 


TRICKS OF THE MUSICAL MEMORY 


By Eric BLom 


| Some one who makes a special study of 
psychology ought to write an  essay—which I 
fancy might easily develop into a book—on the 
‘curious pranks memory plays on the musical 
'mind. Perhaps when Mr. Frank Howes prepares 
the next edition of his “Borderland of Music and 
Psychology,’ he could be induced to add a chapter 
on the phenomena of conscious and subconscious 
|recollection of the music one has heard once or 
|heard a hundred times, and on the question why 
|some musical works are more quickly or more 
|completely forgotten than others. ‘The subject is 
| far too complex to be dealt with adequately in a 
short article, or more than tentatively by anyone 
for whom psychology is merely one of the many 
subjects in which he is interested but only super- 
|ficially versed. All I can undertake is to refer to 
some of the tricks I have known my own musical 
memory to perform, which I daresay are largely 
‘idiosyneratic. Yet certain signs of order in the way 


}in which my brain retains or hides out of sight or 
discards altogether any music heard, convince me 
'that somebody more conversant with the analysis 
lof the mind could construct for himself a theory 
| of the general principles which may one day be 
|found to govern all mental reactions to musical 
| stimuli, not without infinite variety in individuals, 
but with some universally applicable fundamental 
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Before I venture to point out a few instances 
which in my experience have shown traces of a 
regularity that may lead to definite theoretical con- 
clusions, I would mention the very curious circum 
stance that has moved me to write this tentative 
essay. A short while ago I found myself for two 
whole days the prey of a musical theme which 
fastened its tentacles upon my brain and would 
not give me a moment’s peace, pursuing me even 
into my dreams. It was the more annoying that 
I had not the least idea whence it started, 
and to what composer or work it belonged. It 
refused obstinately to make itself known, until it 
suddenly jeered at me out of a quite unimportant 
and _ half-forgotten orchestral work at a concert in 
(Jueen’s Hall. As Iasked myself how it is possible 
for a musical theme to cling thus to one’s memory, 
not after the performance of the work that contains 
it (for it left me alone then), but immediately 
before, it struck me that I had begun to hum the 
tune inwardly to myself on reading, two days 
before the concert, the proof of the programme 
note I had written for the piece in question three 
or four years earlier. ‘The note, be it observed, 
included no musical quotations and no remark 
whatever that might have set me thinking of the 
character or even the instrumental colour of this 
particular passage. Nor had I heard the work 
more than once before, namely, at the time I wrote 
the note on it. ‘There was no escaping the con- 
clusion that the mere act of re-reading a literary 
commentary, the writing of which had given me a 
certain degree of momentary familiarity with the 
composition—in which, however, I did not 
happen to be in the least interested—unlocked 
some secret recess in my mind where the memory 
of this one little episode was safely stored away 
out of my reach. Had anyone asked me at 
any time during those three or four years whether 
I could remember a single bar of the piece, I 
know I should without hesitation have admitted 
complete oblivion. Though I remembered a 
theme from it, I did not remember that I 
remembered. 

That musical recollections can be dragged from 
the hidden nooks of one’s brain by circumstances 
quite fortuitously connected with them is, of course, 
a phenomenon not peculiar to them ; but music 
being an art whose perception involves emotion 


and mood as much as intellect, its impressions are 


perhaps more especially liable to be thus summoned 
from the chambers of subconsciousness to those of 
consciousness than the memory of any other 
artistic experience, and perhaps as much as that 
of any other human experience whatsoever. 
me, for instance—again I can only record per- 
sonal observations—the scent of heliotrope evokes 
infallibly the César Franck Symphony, not because, 


a é 
PO | one’s mind ? 


Now the next remarkable thing to observe is 
that the Franck Symphony never by any chance 
makes me think of heliotrope or, I am afraid, even 
of the lady. It is evident, then, that the weaker 
of two simultaneous impressions, on being repeated, 
is capable of starting memories of the stronger one 
that accompanied it. A perfumed lady may very 
possibly affect one more deeply than a scented 
Symphony; had that been my case, I have no 
doubt that each hearing of the Franck Symphony 
would make me think with a pang of the fragrance 
of heliotrope ; but as it happened, the music was 
|what impressed me most. Is it too fantastic to 
| suppose that one day it may become possible to 
|measure the depth of correlative emotions scien- 
'tifically by the ratio of importance they bear to 
each other? 








Less chimerical, at any rate, is the idea that the 
value of a musical work might be gauged by the 
amount that can be remembered of it, by the 
| number of hearings it requires until so-and-so 
/much is retained by the memory, and by the 
| precise form the recollection takes. No absolute 
| valuation could of course ever be effected, and it 
| would be necessary for each individual to divide 
|the sum-total of the impressions arrived at by a 
| figure representing the idiosyncrasies of his mind. 
|We are, perhaps fortunately, nowhere near the 
| completely scientific era in which such things may 
}one day be feasible, and criticism will be simply 
a branch of the higher mathematics. For the 
| moment the critic, despite all the baggage of learning 
with which he may be equipped, is still obliged to 
rely to a great extent on his taste and his instinct ; 
but if he analyses his musical memory, he may 
find that it presents certain regularities which, 
correctly interpreted, will help him to trust his 
instinct even in cases where he is not quite sure 
whether he may follow the dictates of his taste. 
To the musical journalist who is daily compelled to 
put his faith in first impressions, it is a matter of 
the utmost importance to be able to write them 
| down with conviction without having had time to 
| test them fully by conscious reasoning. If he 
|learns to interpret correctly on his way from the 
concert-hall to Fleet Street the degree and the 
nature of his memories of the music he has just 
| heard, he will immensely facilitate his difficult 
|task. Ultimately, perhaps, the best critic is not 
| he who knows most about a new work, but he who 
can most readily translate his feelings about it 
| into a readable notice. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| Is it possible to measure the quality of a work 
| by the residue of remembrance it leaves behind in 
In my experience it is. The test 


/seems to me very trustworthy, for it does not 


|depend on my liking or disliking a work whether 
| I retain much or little or nothing of it, but solely 


as a cynic might say, this work does exude a rather | on its intrinsic quality, 7.¢., on what it has to say 
heavy exotic perfume which vainly tries to smell 
like incense, but simply because the first time I 
ever heard it a lady in front of me was obtrusively 
fragrant with that delectable redolence. 


ithat is of: significance. 
|prattles—a Saint-Saéns Concerto, let us say— 


Of music that merely 


I can barely remember a passage or two with the 
utmost mental effort, although on re-hearing it I 
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find that I know every note of it as intimately as_ CHARLES MACPHERSON 
the pattern of my bedroom wallpaper. It is the} St. Paul’s Cathedral means so much to so 
same with music that rants the more magniloquently | many people, in all parts of the world, that the 
the less it has to say. I should not care to count| sense of personal loss induced by the sudden 
how many times I have heard Rachmaninov’s death of Charles Macpherson will be felt far 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, but I am not in| beyond the musical circles in which he was so 
the least ashamed to confess that I am still | distinguished and popular a figure. In appear- 
constitutionally incapable of quoting anything from|ance those circles seemed to be narrow. A 
it beyond the opening of the principal subject of | cathedral organ-loft and a professorship at the 
the first movement. Royal Academy of Music are almost a kind of 
What impresses me immediately, on the other peed eae with the life of a ae 
hand, clings to my mind whether I like it or no,;COnductor or other concert artist. Yet the 
and I can be pretty sure of being able to| influence of the organist and teacher may well be 
discriminate even further between the best and the | both wider and more lasting. 
second-best by merely separating the remembered | rhe man who worthily upholds, as Macpherson 
fragments which I can actually associate with their | did, the great prestige and tradition of St. Paul’s 
composers from those which float about in my |!5 4 source of inspiration, year in, year out, to a 
brain and occasionally assume the shape of distinct | Vast public which never sees his face ; and on the 
memories without my being able to trace them to | directly musical ~~ he — a Magner 
their sources. And again, it depends on the| Stream of visitors drawn from urch music 
quality of the music I can identify whether I can circles—clergy, organists, choirmen and boys. 
attribute it only to its composer in a general way or| Such unobtrusive —one might almost say 
trace it to the particular work in which it occurs. cengg glace of Che oe — ee 
Next, a musical recollection may serve to clarify|t© the personality of Charles Macpherson. 
one’s idea as to a composer’s specific talent in| singularly modest man, he had little liking for 
various directions. This sketch will not permit | the public platform ; any kind of activity in direct 
of many details, but an interesting case in point | ak _ ae pmeagiong hi oy se of 
may be made of the fact that it is possible to tell | 49 Ordeal. = “And just as his Dest musical WOrK was 
from the nature of one’s remembrance whether a/| inevitably done out of the public eye, so the charm 
composer cared more or less for matching musical | Of his ee was revealed “ m Apa } ~ 
thought with its proper medium. A theme by/ WS 4 delightiul companion, with a quiet vein O 
Bach or Brahms, to choose at random, is usually | a which oe rather than hid his under- 
retained by the mind as a black-and-white design ; | '¥'9& Sincerity and seriousness. 
one by Ravel or Sibelius is nearly always recalled | His great gifts as a player and choirmaster were 
mentally in the instrumental colour in which it |S constantly in evidence—the former above all in 
was clothed by the composer. ‘This, however, is | his delightful improvisations and accompaniments, 
also the case with certain faulty passages where | the latter in the daily offices, no less than on such 
the medium does not fittingly match the musical | Pecasions wes baa annual ge sg of = 
idea. The slow introduction to the ‘Egmont’| %- Matthew assion, and the memorable 
Overture is always marred, in recollection as well | services in celebration of the Byrd and Gibbons 
as in performance, by that ugly gap caused by the Fercentenaries—that there is no need to dwell on 
natural trumpet’s inability to play all the notes them. One is disposed to discuss rather his 
required by the passage as Beethoven doubtless | ey as a ie ch Pa eng to a 
imagined it. \in his gaining the arles Lucas Medal at the 
( ‘ ‘ _— | Royal Academy of Music, and the promise was 
Ine might go on enumerating curiosities of | _- ° ’ “Saree 
iiceisienl ‘ademeite oul mmeaiaion au dail richly fulfilled in numerous fine contributions to 
» oa yen ae : y — aan iT Church music, distinguished by genuine originality 
significance. Especially would it be interesting ncn a ; "E 
to know how far they are personal and how f | and a sense of fitness—the work of an accomplished 
ro -_ ' a x “7 cage red musician who was also a devoted Churchman. 
capable of being subjected to any systematic It is a matter for regret that he wrote so little 
lysis, thus yielding material for new thought on | . : Pa . : 
anyon Ve SECS ne - ew thought On| for his own instrument. His organ works are 
all sorts of questions of musical esthetics. One| , pparently iota to a large-scale and scholarly 
of the numerous remarkable and persistent tricks | Pp " _ Pgs hage Ae : 
; : relude and Fugue in A flat, the well-known 
of the memory I have observed in myself is the | ~~ D . . 
. : ; : : | Fantasy-Prelude, and a short piece contributed 
frequent retention of the continuation of a melody, | he ‘Little Oraan Book ’—the collection f 
hile the opening strain lurks exasperatinaly just|°2 '¢ . Little Organ Boo the collection from 
w pening strain lurks exasperatingly just |) ious hands forth i . al : 
various hands put forth in memory of Parry. For 
round the corner of my consciousness. Does | h “eye aeteun Geshe saved of Ghich 
his ie aoe sn ag 9 | orchestra he wrote various works, several of whic 
this mean merely tha personally happen to! . f a tw ot seated ‘Whites d 
: - : were performec y the Crystal Palace an 
respond more readily to conclusions than tO) phith 5° Orchestras: the o a 
~—_- F : ss ilharmonic Orchestras ; there are also a Sextet 
premisses? In that case the point is of no . a er was 
: rote Or d h 7 ane | for wind instruments, a Suite for military band, 
importance. Ur do ot crs, GEperTence similar) 4 pianoforte Quartet, part-songs, original and 
mental reactions to melodies, and does the crest— _ arranged, pianoforte accompaniments to a hundred 
and the test—of a good tune lie, not in its initia] | and forty-four Scots songs, &c. ‘A Short History 
phrase, but in the sentence that carries it onward ?| of Harmony’ appeared in 1917. 
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As most of the orchestral and chamber music 
remains in manuscript, Macpherson’s reputation 
as a composer must depend on his Church music. 
This is far from being a_ handicap: fashion 
changes quickly in the concert-hall, and few 
works outside the classical repertory achieve a 
footing. But a fine piece of Church music, 
once established, is rarely dropped, and 
Macpherson’s place here is secure for a_ long 
time. 

At this juncture, however, memories are 
concerned rather with the man than with the 
artist. Gifted musicians are like blackberries for 
plenty, but a personality so modest and engaging as 
that of Macpherson’s—the shy, genial “ Mac,’ who 
had a host of friends and (surely) no enemies—is 
rare in these fiercely competitive days. 
why our memories for a while will be concerned far 
more with what he was than with what he did. 








Hd Libitum 
By * Feste’ 

Last month’s 
of questions that are perhaps worth further 
discussion: To what extent and in what ways is 
music a progressive art? Has any important 
composer been entirely superseded, and, if so, 
by whom? At first sight the answers seem 
obvious, yet no one could have read much of the 
literature inspired by the Beethoven Centenary 
without being struck, first by the divergence of 


views, and second by the amount of loose | Him 


thinking on the subject. As to the former, we 
have only to compare the eulogies on Beethoven 
with such comments as those of Ravel, <Auric, 
Wiener, and others quoted by Mr. Bechert in last 
month’s Musical Times, from a_ widely 
German paper. 





| the 
| exquisite little piece on the Christmas hymn, “Vom 








read | 
‘ | 
Beethoven does not concern me | 








From the start she combats the customary 
opinion that music is a modern art, improved and 
developed from generation to generation. That 
the view has always been held, she shows by a 
wealth of evidence from which I take a few 
extracts. 

Cahuzac in the ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences et 
des Arts,’ states the case ‘with a certain precision’: 

Just as the compositions of Pergolesi, of Handel, of 

Leo, &c., are infinitely above Carissimi’s and Corelli’s, 

so our good French masters to-day are very superior to 

those admired at the end of the last century. 





As Cahuzac’s favourite composer (adds Madame 


| Landowska) was Mondonville, that composer was 
|thus proved to be far superior to Hande!, Lulli, 


That is | Corelli, and Palestrina. 


According to Zelter, “Mozart summed up in 
himself both Bach and Haydn.’ This way of 


| regarding the outstanding composers of an epoch 
le . 
jis still common. 


We are always being told, for 
example, that Bach summed up and eclipsed all 
the work of his predecessors—a view that can 
hardly be held by anyone who has a _ close 


‘Ad Libitum’ raised a couple | acquaintance with even a handful of the best 


music of the pre-Bach writers. ‘There are, for 
example, chorale preludes by Pachelbel, ‘Tunder, 
Scheidt, Hanff, Béhm, and Strungk, all of whom 
were born before Bach, that for technical finish 
and expressive character can hold their own with 
any but the very pick of John Sebastian’s essays in 
form. I mention as examples Pachelbel’s 


mel hoch,’ an astonishing six-part (double 
pedal) piece on ‘Jesus Christus, unser Heiland,’ 
by Tunder (who died about thirty years before 
Bach was born), and a gem by Hanff on * Auf 
meinem lieben Gott.’ The fact is that so far as 
the chorale prelude was concerned, the main 
difference between Bach and his forerunners was 


in the least,’ said Auric airily; ‘he was never | that he achieved perfection more frequently than 


perfect [who was ?] nor first-class of his kind’ 
| who was, if not Beethoven ?]. And he added, ‘A 
resurrection of Beethoven is to my mind out of 
the question.’ Clearly there is no doubt in Auric’s 
mind (if it may be so called) as to music having 
progressed ; for him Ludwig is thoroughly dead! 
And Jean Wiener regards Beethoven as ‘an isolated 
figure without any relation to modern musical ideals, 


| 





who has suddenly lost his vogue since the advent of 
Stravinsky.’ This attitude towards great music of 
the past as something that is inevitably superseded 
by more ‘advanced’ works, has always been 
common. I did not realise this fully until I came 
across some evidence in Wanda Landowska’s book, 
“Music of the Past.’* I started to review this work 
some months ago, but as the job was never 
finished and an ordinary review would now be 
belated, I propose to quote liberally from it. There 
is some point in directing the reader’s attention to 
the book just now, as Madame Landowska has 
lately been delighting London audiences with her 
playing of the harpsichord. 


* Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d. 








they, partly because he was a greater man, and also 
because he had more models. (No composer ever 
made better use of his predecessors than did Bach, 
as is shown by his lifelong habit of making 
manuscript copies of their works.) 

So far as the fugue was concerned Bach 
certainly left the older men far behind: they were 
shaping the form, leaving the 4ull development of 
its possibilities to him. Yet even on this point 
one must not be too sweeping. Among the long- 
winded, showy, and diffuse fugues by Buxtehude 
are one or two that are far more worth playing 
than some frequently heard but rather poor 
examples by Bach. 


Again, we are constantly told that the great 
mass of chamber music, &c., by Boccherini and 
other lesser lights of the Vienna school must 
always remain on the shelf because everything 
they had to say has been said infinitely better by 
Haydn and Mozart. (These are almost the exact 
words used not long since by a well-known critic.) 
Yet I have recently come across some movements 
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by Boccherini that make me question the sound- 
ness of the dictum. In fact, I do more than 
question it. I deny it—and not a bit less 
emphatically for having once held it myself. 
For we live and learn—otherwise, why live ?—and 
as a result of a good deal of browsing in the 
byways of music I am convinced that our historical 
outlook is warped by the traditional neglect of the 
great army of second-grade composers of the past. 
I avoid the word ‘second-rate’ because it has 
become a term of reproach—even contempt. 
But why? It is, after all, no small thing to be 
second rate in an era when the first-raters included | 
a Bach, a Haydn, or a Mozart. And it is only in 
regard to the past that we overlook men of this | 
rank. Think of the composers of to-day who are | 
not even second-rate, judged by any standard, and | 
who are yet allowed to cut a considerable figure. | 
One vital difference between the old-time second- | 
grader and a composer of the same type to-day is 
that the former was an incomparably better work- | 
man. There is a wealth of old music that yields | 
pleasure on the score of technique alone. A| 
prime cause of the growing disappointment with | 
the younger school of contemporary composers is | 
the obvious fact that they have not thoroughly 
learnt their job. There is too much that is| 
ungrateful to the performer, without any compen- | 
sating effect for the hearer ; and too much silly wrong- | 
headed tongue-in-the-cheek breaking of rules for 
the mere sake of breaking them. After all, it is| 
not hard to set down unrelated chunks of harmony, 
and to write counterpoint that doesn’t fit ; and the 
young bloods who sniff at the polyphony that | 
“runs on velvet’ will not easily convince us of the 
superiority of the kind that staggers over broken 
bottles. 





To return to the old-time second-grader ; at his 
best he was tar better than the first-grader at his | 
worst. This is an obvious fact which concert | 
programmes usually ignore. Just as surely as| 
Haydn had his ‘off’ days, so Boccherini had his 
‘on’ days. For the time being Jack was as good 
as his master—better, in fact; and if I were a! 
Carnegie I should feel disposed to devote some of 
my loose cash towards giving Jack a better show | 
than he gets at present. 


However, we must not forget Madame 
Landowska, who has much more to contribute on | 
our main point. After quoting Adolphe Adam to 
the effect that Rameau was a dead letter (which is | 
the bigger figure to-day, Adam or Rameau ?), she | 
goes on to show how in his time Meyerbeer’s| 
music was seriously said to “move us by accents | 
which penetrate and explore the most remote | 
recesses of the soul. What musical nature could | 
contain its emotion at certain passages of “Les | 
Huguenots ”?’ Well, at the revival of that opera a} 
few weeks ago the difficulty most musical natures | 
found was in containing their yawns; even when 
all allowance is made for.a very poor performance | 


revival, save as a curiosity. This by theway. The 

point is, that at the very period when Meyerbeer 

was penetrating and exploring the contemporary 
‘ . . 

soul, Mozart was found childish and Beethoven 

rococo—both very antiquated and inferior to the 

heroes of the day.’ 

Nor is this kind of delusion confined to the 
mere crowd: ‘sometimes cultivated musicians as 
well have imagined that their art has surpassed 
that of their predecessors. Thus Madame 
Landowska: 

Under the title ‘Is there a progressive party in 
music?’ Richard Strauss launched some years ago a 
sort of encyclical which has been pompously called the 
Fontainebleau Manifesto. The celebrated composer is 
not only persuaded that music walks—nay, runs— 
gasping along the path of progress, but that the best 
works of times past were created merely to serve as 
stepping-stones. ‘Even a perfect work of art,’ he says, 
‘should be regarded merely as the seed deposited in 
the soul of posterity for it to continue to produce greater 
and more perfect things.’ How the modern works are 
greater and more perfect than those of Bach, Palestrina, 
and Beethoven, Strauss is careful not to tell us. 

Perhaps the best example quoted—rather mali- 
ciously—by Madame Landowska, is the following : 

After a concert where I had played works of con- 
summate beauty by Bach, Handel, Purcell, and 
Frescobaldi, a brave provincial composer who afterwards 
sent me his compositions—and what compositions !— 
came to congratulate me. He seemed sincerely moved. 

* Flow beautiful it is, how beautiful it is,’ he repeated. 

*Wouldn’t you really say, Madame, that those men 

had foreseen us?’ 

Unfortunately Madame doesn’t tell us what she 
said in reply. 


Science may progress, she admits, but art merely 
changes. However, in order to show that this is 
no mere fad on her part, she quotes the following 
from Victor Hugo: 

The beauty of art lies in its not being susceptible to 
improvement. Art as art, and taken in itself, goes 
neither forward nor backward. ... From Phidias 
to Rembrandt there is movement, not progress. Go 
as far back as you will, from the Palace of Versailles 
to the Heidelberg Schloss, from the Heidelberg 
Schloss to Notre Dame de Paris, from Notre Dame de 
Paris to the Alhambra, from the Alhambra _ to 
St. Sophia, from St. Sophia to the Coliseum, from the 
Coliseum to the Propylea, from the Propylwa to the 
Pyramids ; you can go back in time, but you cannot go 
back in art. Art depends upon no future improvement, 
upon no transformation of language, upon no death 
and no birth of idiom. It is as pure, as complete, 
as divine in absolute barbarism as in full civilization. 
Such is the /¢t/e known \aw of art! 

At first sight these examples from architecture 
seem to have little bearing on the subject. 
If, as Hugo contends, art was as pure and as 
complete in barbarous times as in full civilization, 
where are we to look for musical examples? 
Many readers will shudder if I suggest the 
primitive attempts at  part-writing. I should 
have shuddered myself, but for a _ curious 
experience I had some years ago. Giving a 
lecture on faux-bourdon, I included among the 
illustrations a group of examples of plainsong 
harmonized in fifths, fourths, and octaves. (Some 


“Les Huguenots’ struck most of us as not worth|of them may be found in the ‘Grove’ article on 
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the subject.) I admit using them as awful 
examples, so to speak—even as a kind of comic 
relief. Yet the actual singing of them, by a small 
choir of men in a very resonant building, proved 
astonishingly effective. So much was due to the 
acoustics of the building—a fine old church— 
that one speculated as to the probability of the 
early church composers’ deliberate choice of 
successions of perfect and imperfect concords as 
being specially suitable to the large and resonant 
buildings of the period. Is it far-fetched to 
assume, for example, that the composer of 
“Sumer is icumen in’ wrote in that delightful | 
vein purely for non-church performance? Called 
on for some Church music, he may have adopted a 
different method, writing fourths and fifths round 
the plainsong because the results would be both 
austere and sonorous, and so suited to the abbey, 
just as the zv¢a was suited to the common-room 
during recreation-hour. 

Be that as it may, modern composers | 
have convinced us that bare fifths and fourths, 
so far from being crude and barbarous, have 
a beauty of their own. However, we need) 
not depend on diaphony and organum for our 
examples of pure musical art in a comparatively | 
barbarous era. Plainsong will provide us with a| 
wealth of instances, melodies that still hold their | 
own among the world’s great tunes. Who shall | 
say that the art of composing hymn- tunes has | 
* progressed ’ since the period that gave us * Vexilla 
regis,’ ‘ Pange lingua,’ “Jesu, dulcis memoria,’ ‘Lauda 
Syon,’ and a host of others? To-day there are 
few who deny the perfection of these melodies, 
yet as recently as twenty years ago it was the| 
custom, even among musicians (I might say | 
especially among musicians), to describe the 
plainsong revival as ‘putting back the hands of | 
the clock’ and ‘a return to barbarism.’ Both | 
expressions were very popular among those who | 
assumed, as a matter of course, that the Church | 
music of the 19th century was immeasurably | 
superior to that of the 12th.* We know now that 
it was merely diflerent. 





Something may be said for the view that music 
has progressed in such departments as depend on 
the improvement and invention of instruments— | 
largely a matter of science and mechanics. Hence, 
although music itself may not have advanced 
since Beethoven’s day, such branches of composi 
tion as pianoforte writing and orchestration | 
certainly have, because the instrumental resources 
are better and more ample. Yet this is not always | 
the case where certain single instruments are con- | 
cerned. The organ has advanced from that of | 
Bach’s clumsy instrument in the Thomaskirche| 
to the marvellous mammoth of Liverpool Cathedral ; 
but organ music itself, and the art of writing for the 
instrument. . .? Some day we may even wonder 


, | 
* A striking siiceaaiia of this attitude toward indiana will be | 
found under the heading * Sixty Years Ago,’ on page 644 of this | 
issue. Can we imagine a musician of Macfarren's standing | 
expressing himself in similar vein to-day ? 


if the progress in the organ itself is so real as it 
now appears. 

Again, not long ago we were all taught that the 
harpsichord ‘progressed’ into the pianoforte ; 
to-day we see that the old instrument, so far from 
being an immature pianoforte, is still an entity, and 
that in some important respects the pianoforte is 
merely a makeshift. 


Even in the matter of noisy stunts the old- 
timers could show the modernist a thing or two. 
Madame Landowska gives several instances, the 
most amusing being the account of a concert given 
at Dresden in 1615 by command of the Elector of 
Saxony. A Pole, Raposki, brought, on a wagon 
drawn by eight mules, a double-bass about thirty 
feet in height. The neck was reached by a 
ladder, and a bow to match was worked by a 
gang of men—a kind of community double-bass 
performance. But some bright spirits saw a 
means of going one better than Raposki: 

They conceived the grandiose idea of improvising a 
double-bass by means of a windmill stretched with 
heavy cables, which four men were employed to 
vibrate by means of a heavy piece of notched wood. 

‘(The description has perhaps lost some clarity in 
being translated, but it is evident that the limit of 
‘progress’ in double-bass manufacture was thus 
reached three hundred years ago.) ‘This double-bass 
was backed up by an orchestra, and ‘a great organ 
on which Father Serapion worked hands and feet 
with might and main.’ The ordinary kettle-drums, 
being regarded as too tame, were replaced by a 


| battery of mortars : 


The execution was worthy of this fine preparation. 
The prima donna Bigozzi, of Milan, sang so well and 
so long that she died of it three days later. G. Scoppio, 
of Cremona, one of the most skilful violinists of the 
time, executed the hardest pieces of his repertory 
holding his violin behind his back. The success 
of the day was a double fugue representing the 
battle between the Assyrians and the Israelites. It 
was executed with such ardour that the foreign singers 
who played the Assyrians started to quarrel with the 
lbresden choristers who took the part of the Jews, and 
the chorus ended in a real battle. 


This reads like invention, but the author refers 
us for confirmation to ° L’ Histoire de l’Instrumenta- 
tion,’ by Lavoix (Paris, 1878). 


From time to time we hear disputes as to the 
pace of old music. As one who has long stood 


| out for a quick pace in, ¢.g., Bach’s organ works, I 


am fortified by Madame Landowska’s opinion on 
| the subject. After showing that the formula ‘old 
music should be played slowly’ has persisted for 
generations, she proves that the old player- 
composers got over the ground at a far greater 
pace than is generally supposed. ‘The argument 
for a slow pace is usually based on the theory that 
their instruments were imperfect. Madame will 
have none of this: 
Which instruments? The violins? Are ours more 
perfect than those of Guarnerius, Stradivarius, or 


Amati? The 17th and 18th centuries counted dazzling 


virtuosi who were continually reproached moreover 
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with having sacrificed everything to speed, tricks, and 
fireworks. As for the harpsichord, with the exception 
of the g/issando, all the recognised and unrecognised 
degrees of velocity can be attained on it. 


She quotes the evidence of contemporaries as to 
the pace achieved by Bach, Mozart, and others, | 
and goes on: 


I anticipate, however, this customary response : 
‘What was then considered very quick would to-day 
be regarded as the most moderate movement.’ 
Fortunately, Quantz has left sufficient information on 
that score to destroy this far too widespread common- 
place. 


The metronome was not yet, though Quantz had | 
already a notion of it, as is shown by his quoting | 


Loulié’s *“Eléments ou Principes de Musique’ 


(1698) concerning a similar device called the| 


chronométre. He thought it simpler, however, to 
make use of the human pulse: 

Since there may be a difference between the heart- 
beat of a man ‘ of a furious and sanguine temperament’ 
and that of a ‘cold, phlegmatic being,’ he establishes 
the number of heart-beats of a man in good health at 
eighty a minute. This corresponds closely to the 
number 80 of the Maelzel metronome. 


Working on this basis Quantz reckoned that 
each bar of an a//egro alla breve should equal one 
pulse-beat ; a minim would therefore last a half- 
beat, corresponding to the metronome direction 
o=160: 
Consequently there is enough in ancient music 
to justify the most fiery speed. ‘()uantz devotes a 
long chapter to indicating the precise duration of all 
the movements and all the French dances. I have 
long experimented both with the pulse and with the 
metronome, and I can affirm that this movement is no 
slower than that of modern music. It often seems to 
me a little too quick even for Bach’s works. 


The chapter on ° Virtuosi’ 
things. I like the story of the pianist who was | 
also his own very resourceful publicity- -agent. He| 
hit on the idea of paying women ‘twenty francs a} 
concert to pretend to faint from pleasure in the midst | 
of a fantasia played so fast that it would have been | 
humanly impossible to bring it to a conclusion. | 
One unlucky day, at a Paris recital, a woman who | 

- . . . | 
had been engaged to faint during a Weber! 
show piece went to sleep instead. The player, | 
counting on the work being interrupted by the | 
faint, had started the Concerto at a speed | 
impossible to keep up: 

What to do in this interesting case? Muddle 
it, like a vulgar pianist, or pretend to forget? No; 
he simply played the role which should have been 
filled by the fainter: he fainted himself! The crowd 
pressed about the pianist—doubly phenomenal because 
of his lightning execution and his sensitive organization. 
He was carried into the foyer, the men applauding 
madly, the women waving their handkerchiefs ; and 
the ‘fainter,’ waking up, fainted (perhaps really this 
time) in despair at not having pretended to faint. 


I end my dipping into this.enjoyable book by 
quoting the parable with which the author disposes 
of the performers who treat old music as a kind of 
museum exhibit, and, by robbing it of its emotion, 
pace, contrast, and other qualities that give it life, 





contains some good | 


| 
make the uninformed hearer wonder what 
musicians can see in such dry stuff: 
They tell a story of a peasant who said to his wife: 
“Up there at the castle they simply dote on cherry 
tarts. You ought to make me one.’ 
‘But butter is dear.’ 
‘Well, make it without butter.’ 
‘And eggs . . .?’ 
‘We'll do without eggs.’ 
‘And then, you know, the cherry season is past.’ 
“Never mind! Make it without cherries!’ 
The farmer eats the tart, and cries : 
‘Rich folk must be stupid to dote on a thing that 
hasn’t the slightest taste !’ 


| THE AMATEUR STRING QUARTET 
By JAMES BROWN 
Il. 
(Continued from June number, p. 509.) 
Write out three copies, in score, of the following 
| simple chords and chord progressions : 


I Il. I. “rl Vv 
ara =+e— (t)2—g— 
Viourn I. — = = =e= epee: 
3 


Vion II. 












































concurrently with the 


I intend these to be used, 
rehearsal of real string quartet music, as a means of 
obtaining that right balance of tone of which I began 


|to speak in Article I. The mere notes (= pitches) 


| are quite easy, so easy indeed that the least advanced 
|S$.Q. (= String Quartet) could play them correctly 


without any trouble. But the balancing of tone is 
not easy at all; it calls for the concentrated attention 
of the whole group, both singly and all at once, and, 
along with many other equally important topics, it 


;}engages that attention during the whole of the 
| players’ life-time. 


I have heard many amateur S.Q. 
groups, but never a single one whose playing would 
not have been a much greater pleasure to listen to if 
they had drilled themselves into constant and auto- 
matic control of this one topic or detail of Tone- 
balance. Now let us rehearse the chord exercises 
for Tone-balance. Repeat each exercise many times, 
holding the minims out to the full value of four 
quavers each, at the rate of about .*= 100, 
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I quite expect that the effect of trying this exercise 
once will be cheering to the group. Indeed, I hope 
it will. The mere act of giving one’s whole and 
exclusive attention to any detail of instrumental 
technique nearly always results in the doing of good 
work under that heading, and it is quite right and 
proper that the group, having played the chord of G 
(see Ex. 1) more beautifully than they have ever 
before played it, should pause, smile at one 
another, and agree to congratulate themselves upon 
a bit of work rather well done. But the joy of the 
artist in his own completed work is peculiarly subject 
to reaction, for the simple reason that each new 
achievement inevitably brings with it new desires and 
tends to raise the standard of self-criticism. At the 
third or fourth trial I expect (and again I hope) 
the S.Q. team will begin to wonder why the chords 
after all do zo¢ sound quite perfectly lovely. 
point the team should take courage and reflect that 


the new discomfort is merely a growing pain, far to | 


be preferred to the permanent self-satisfaction of 
infantile inertia or lack of ambition. Our immediate 
problems are now two in number. First there is the 
diagnosis, or finding out what’s the matter; then 
there is the remedy, or deciding what we are going to 
do about it. Here is a plan for overhauling the 
condition of each of the four players. 

The fundamental needs of the string player are an 
Ear, an Instrument, and a Technique. Regarding 
the first, | have something to say later in this article. 


The word ‘instrument’ means ‘tool,’ and for our |} 


present purpose includes the bow as well as the 
violin, &c. Now most people, when they see a thing 


that looks like a fiddle, call it a fiddle and think no} 


more about it. Those, however, who know a little 
more, including a large number of amateur players, 
admit the existence of two kinds of fiddle, the atelier 
fiddle and the factory fiddle. 


The atelier fiddle is made by, or under the super- | 


vision of, eve man, who, like Stradivari and Pressenda 
in the past, or like William Robinson and Alfred 
Vincent in the present, is a workman-artist of 
genius. The factory fiddle is produced by assembling 
parts which have been separately made by different 
skilled workmen. 

A third class, who really do know, recognise the 
atelier fiddle only, and refuse to play on factory 
fiddles. This last class includes, so far as my 
knowledge goes, all professional string players, all 
students at our musical academies and colleges, and 
all the best amateur players. I need not add that 
I share the third opinion. It is not that we dislike 
factories, which are of course perfectly wonderful as 
producers of screws and pins and many other useful 
things. All! we say is that no factory can turn out a 
real fiddle—-that is to say, an instrument possessing 
all the qualities required for such artistic purposes 
as string quartet playing. 


From this it follows that each member of our | 


S.Q. team must, as soon as convenient, get him a 
real instrument. As to the cost, we all know the 
pain and the pleasure of foregoing or postponing 
certain immediately desirable objects in order to 
own something upon which we have set our hearts ; 
and, after all, a good violin can cost less, and 
certainly lasts longer, than (say) a motor bicycle, 
which is a fairly common possession. 

The bow is a simpler proposition, Here the 
factory question does not arise, since every bow is 
made by one man out of one piece of wood. About 
£3, spent judiciously under the advice of an expert 





At this | 





string musician, should procure a bow sufficiently 
good for all but the most advanced S.Q. work. 

Now for Technique. I do not mean rapid three- 
octave scales, double-stopping all over the board, 
trick-bowing, and all the other delights which involve 
practising for six hours a day. I mean something 
much more fundamental and more musically necessary 
and precious, Attitude, for example. In string- 
playing, as in golf, there is a certain definite way of 
disposing the limbs and muscles, and of handling and 
moving the tools, which the player must first learn 
from a professional, and then practise as a life-long 
habit. In golf, if you don’t know these central 
secrets, you either fail to hit the ball or else send it 
an inadequate or inappropriate distance. In violin 
playing, if you don’t know how to hold the instrument 
and the bow in exactly the right way, you cannot 
possibly produce the sounds which are required in 
order to create satisfactory combinations on the 
string quartet. Now I wish I could say that the 
|S.Q. teams at Festivals, being in a way the pick 
land cream of our junior string-musicianship, come 
| out with full marks on the attitude question. They 
| just fail to satisfy. Out of the four, there is usually 
lone player at least who, owing to defects in 
| elementary handling, is unable to start, hold, or 
| finish correctly any single note in the work, with the 
|result that not a single chord is started, held, or 
| finished by the quartet as a whole in such a way as 
| to obtain even the minimumrof effect required. 
Quite a lot of attention, therefore, should be given 
|to this topic of Attitude; it will soon be repaid in 
|} terms of musical effect. 

I could now easily go on to treat, under the 
| general heading of Technique, the topics of Note 
| Finding, Clean and Correct Fingering (including 
| Shifts or Changes of Position), Bow Lengths, Bow 
| Pace, Bow Contact, Distance of Bow from Bridge, 
and many other matters, all essential to good quartet 
|playing. But I am not writing a string tutor; I am 
| only trying to tell our junior and amateur players that 
|these ‘ordinary’ but frequently neglected matters 
form the éasis of S.Q. playing, as of all other kinds of 
| instrumental art, and that it is the first business of 
leach member to bring to the quartet rehearsals the 
| best elementary technique of which he is at present 
capable. This is an exquisitely beautiful and 
| delicate thing which we are trying to make, and it 
/can only be made of materials that are sound and 
|of the finest possible quality. Practise, therefore, 
| slowly, at home, the three devices (1) of s/arting a 
| note (any pitch will do) with the bow clinging to the 
|string and with just enough ‘attack’ to thrill the 
string into clear and pleasing vibration, (2) of Ao/ding 
the note with a continued thrill of the same degree 
lof vibration all through its duration, and (3) of 
| stopping the sound exactly when you want it to stop, 
| either by stopping the bow on the string and clinging 
|so as to ensure silence, or by stopping the bow on 
the string and then raising the bow, making sure 
that the vibration has really ceased by ‘damping’ 
the string with one finger or more. Do all this 
daily, and discuss with the other members the whole 
topic, which may be called elementary note-playing, 
or Delivery. Now we come to the subject of Ear, 
which, you may remember, I cited as the first need 
of string players. I begin by taking it for granted 
that each member possesses naturally the faculty 
which we call an ear for music, that he has done 
some ‘aural training,’ and that he can write down in 





| 
| 








musical notation a simple tune which has been sung 


* 
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or played to him. | also suppose that he can name 
intervals by ear, and is able to say at once whether 
any given relative pitch is sharp or flat or ‘in tune.’ 


whole chord going, and at once start the four-fold 
mental activity of judging for balance. Thus violin 1 
listens, in turn, to himself, violin 2, viola, and ’cello, 


“9 


Let us now go back to our chord exercises for 
Tone-balance. No doubt the team has already 
discovered that the topic of Intonation (= playing in 
or out of tune) blocks the way; in other words, it 
has realised that it is quite impossible to balance 





and asks himself, ‘Am I producing the right sort and 
amount of tone in relation to each of the others 
and as part of the whole chord ?’; violin 2 listens, in 
turn, to himself, violin 1, viola, and ’cello, and says, 
‘Am / producing,’ &c. (see above); viola does and 


properly a chord of which the constituent pitches are | says likewise; ‘cello does and says likewise. All 
out of tune. Therefore, before we can begin to use| these activities are going together ; each player is 
the chords seriously as a balancing exercise, we must | doing the best that is in him; there is plenty of 
take them (or some others) as an exercise in intona- emulation for beauty and quality and vivid dynamic 
tion. Be seated, in quartet formation. Take Ex. 1. | musical effect, but none for supremacy. Add that, 
Look at the cherd as a whole. (You now see why |if the team is made of the right stuff, each player is 
I asked you to copy and distribute the score and not|at every moment during the exercise thoroughly 
the separate parts only.) What chord is it? ‘The| enjoying himself. ‘This sort of drill, which I have 
chord of G,’ says everybody, aloud, all together.| given merely in its most simple and elementary 





Who has the root of the chord? ‘The’cello.’ ’Cello| 
plays his G, alone, finger 1 on bottom string, 
having carefully tuned the required note to G open | 
string. Has anybody the octave (or double octave) | 
to this note? ‘Yes, the first violin.’ Play these two | 
notes together, many times. The two remaining | 
members, meanwhile, form a critical audience, and | 
are not afraid to deliver audible comments. When} 
these two G’s are firmly and convincingly attuned, | 
and not until then, proceed. Has any one the fifth of | 
the chord G note D)? Yes, the second violin. | 
Play ’cello and second violin. Get the full effect and | 
flavour of the interval of the perfect twelfth, which, | 
of course, 1s only our old friend the perfect fifth p/us | 
an octave and which, in harmony, is called a fifth and 
and is similar in effect to a fifth. Test this concord | 
thoroughly, and enjoy to the full the far from pretty | 
but thoroughly fine and satisfactory sound of these 
two related pitches going together. Then play 
second violin and first violin, without ‘ce/lo. The} 
interval now is a perfect fourth, very exciting and 


fascinating, never at rest, saucy and daring. Realise 
and enjoy all this—now add ’cello. There is a| 
wonderful increase in musical effect, but zsn’s it 


difficult to get it exactly right? Why is it so difficult ? 
Because each of the Trio has now /we simultaneous 
jobs to hold down. ‘Cello must be in tune with violin 1 
and with violin 2; violin 2 must be in tune with} 
‘cello and with violin 1; violin 1 must be in tune with 


’cello and with violin 2. Six adjustments. Finally, 
add viola, note B, which is the third of chord G. ‘Take 
a long time to adjust this B. Observe that it is 


exactly what was required to complete and perfect 
and sweeten the combination, also that the B, in 
order to be finally satisfactory along with the other 
pitches, must be appreciably fa//er than the B which 
we are accustomed to hear on the pianoforte and 
organ. The number of adjustments which have now 
become necessary is crowded, viz.: 1-2 (1 =violin J, 
2=violin 2, and so on), 1-3, 1-4, 2-1, 2-3, 2-4, 3-1 
3-2, 3-4, 4-1, 4-2, and 4-3—twelve adjustments in all ! 
But remember that many of these are rapprochements, 
that is to say, they go in pairs, mutually, also that 
each perfected adjustment renders all the other 
adjustments easier. After a few weeks of really 
hard conscious work on the lines I have indicated, 
the problem of ‘playing in tune’ becomes, first, 
notably easier and later almost, but never quite, 


automatic; a little like the geometrically ordered 
flight of migrating birds, which seems to us so 


marvellous but of which the birds themselves are, it | 
is believed, entirely unaware. 
Now at last we can rehearse the balancing exercise 


as a fairly straightforward proposition. Set the! 


form, never comes to an end. A team which has 


|}once learnt how to balance a chord will carry the 


spirit of the exercise into each chord in turn of every 
work which is put into rehearsal. The exercise is 
lasting in another sense. Each improvement in tone 
on the part of any one player in the group tends to 
be imitated by all the others, and thus leads to a 
higher general standard of quality. 

I will add a few supplementary remarks : 

1.) When performing the chords either as an 
intonation or as a balancing exercise, it is a good 
idea to start with a down bow and then to 
synchronise the alterations of bow direction. 

(2.) Gather into a small mental parcel all the 
faults that impede perfect chord balancing. ‘The 
main topics are Instrument, Technique, and Ear. 
Whenever a chord is unsatisfactory, and at the 
same time puzzling because you cannot see exactly 
why it is unsatisfactory, run through the various 


topics (with their sub-divisions). Thus: 
DIAGNOSIS REMETY 
Poor instrument Save up for a good one. 
Weak bow See above. 


Bow hand too low Hold it higher. 
thumb _ rigid 

straight 

Bow contact excessive 

Bow contact insufficient 

Chord out of tune 


R. and 

Send and loosen R, thumb. 

Lessen bow contact. 

Increase bow contact. 

Practise the intonation 
exercise, 

And so on, adding each topic to the list as it reveals 

itself in the course of practice. 

3.) Refer back to Article 1 (June) regarding the 
pyramidal form of chords, and apply the principle 
thus evolved practically throughout all future work 
of the S.Q. 

(4.) Of Intensity relative ‘loud’ and ‘soft’ 
playing) I have so far said nothing. Later, I shall 
have much to say, including some startling things 
not generally known to young players. At present, 
absolute intensity does not matter, the important 
thing is quality and fullness and continuity of string- 
vibration. Let the /’s and /’s look after themselves 
for a bit. 

(5.) Possess, if possible, a miniature score of the 
quartets in rehearsal. Each player should know 
pretty well what the other players are supposed to be 
doing. 

(6.) As soon as possible obtain, and place in the 
rehearsal room, a gramophone (I find the new 
H.M.\V. ‘Portable’ excellent for our purpose) and a 
few records of string quartets as played by the great 


| string players. 


(7.) In any perplexity, write to me through the 


Musical Times. To be codilmned) 
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FACSIMILE LETTERS, No. 6. 


From Edvard Grieg, of Bergen, Norway, to Felix Moutrie, of Baker Street, London, in reply 


All to a request for some new compositions. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS | 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 

XXVI. 

Of the biography of George Marson, madrigal 

composer, the Rev. Dr. Fellowes tells us, in his 

‘English Madrigal Composers’ (1921), that ‘nothing 

is known.’ Mr. Henry Davey, in the new edition 

of his ‘History of English Music’ (1921), merely 
records that 


he was organist at Canterbury; he was married 
there 1599; and buried February 5, 163}. 


GEORGE MARSON 


Dr. Ernest Walker, in his ‘History of Music in 


England’ (1924), gives no biographical data, but 
says that Marson’s beautiful madrigal, which he 
contributed to ‘Oriana,’ viz., ‘The nymphs and 
shepherds danced Lavoltas,’ is worthy of note for 
‘its delightful, tripping runs on dotted rhythms.’ 


Dr. Fellowes adds to the obscurity attaching to the| 


career of Marson when he says : 

It is quite possible that he may be identified with 
George Mason, who with John Earsden composed 
some Airs for a performance at Brougham Castle, in 
1618, 

This surmise is altogether incorrect, for, as a fact, 
George Mason was appointed organist of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, in 1612, and held that post till | 


1628—quite a different person from George Marson. 
Mr. John E. West, in his admirable ‘Cathedral 
Organists’ (new edition, 1922), describes Marson as 
organist of Canterbury Cathedral from 1599 till his 


death in 1631, but gives no other details save the} 


extract from the burial register. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that I 
have been enabled to throw a little new light on 
the career of this elusive composer, who not only 
enriched the ‘Triumphs of Oriana’ with a delightful 
madrigal, but who also composed much Church 
music, including services and anthems, 

George Marson was a native of Worcester, where 
he was born about the year 1573. Having entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1595, he graduated 
Mus. Bac. in 1598, his name being incorrectly 
entered as ‘Mersham.’ In the following year he 
was appointed Organist and Master of the Choristers 
of Canterbury Cathedral, in succession to George 
Juxon, and in 1599 he married. He continued his 
studies for the ministry, and was duly ordained 
Deacon and Priest, in London, on May 10, 1604. 

After taking orders, Marson was appointed 
Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, but he 
continued his services as organist of the Cathedral, 


thus keeping up the tradition of priest-organists. | 


Meantime, he did not neglect his musical studies, 
and in 1600 contributed his madrigal, ‘ The nymphs 
and shepherds danced _ Lavoltas,’ to Morley’s 


‘Triumphs of Oriana.’ The date of his degree| 
previously | 


of Mus. Bac. at Cambridge was not 
known (in the second edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians’ it is stated that ‘no trace 
of his degree is to be found); but from Venn’s 


‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ Part 1, vol. 3 (1924), we | 


learn that he obtained his degree ‘from Trinity in 
1598,’ and, further, that in 1607 he was appointed 
to ‘the Rectory of St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury,’ 
a position he held till his death. 

Marson was for the long term of thirty-two years 
connected with Canterbury Cathedral, his death 
occurring on February 3, 1632. Two days later he 
was interred, and the entry of his burial reads thus: 





1631[2], Feb. 5, George Marson, once one of the 
Petticanons of this churche, Master of the Choristers, 
and Organist alsoe of this Churche. 


| In addition to the printed copy of Marson’s 
|madrigal in Morley’s book, another copy of it 
|will be found in the British Museum among 

Add. MSS. 37402-37406, written in the first quarter 
|of the 17th century. He wrote several services, and 
|at least four settings of the Psalms, to be found in 
| Barnard’s MS. Collections (1625), in the Royal 

College of Music, one of which was published, a few 
| years back, by Mr. Royle Shore. 





THE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS OF 
CESAR FRANCK 


By ALFRED CORTOT 


(Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell) 
| 
(Continued from June number, p. 512.) 


Paul Valéry, writing on Pascal and on Leonardo 
da Vinci, frequently denounces the tendency which 
mentally inclines us to mistake for the real man who 
has done something, the man whom this ‘something’ 
| makes us presuppose. 

We do not know whether the author of the 

‘Architecte’ extends this feeling of distrust to the 
| manifestations of music—of ‘ perfidious music,’ as 
|he somewhere calls it. If this be so, we would 
|suggest the ‘Prelude, Choral, and Fugue’ as an 
‘instance of the surprising fidelity with which an art 
'can reflect the main elements of character. Few 
indeed are the musical works which thus enable us to 
divine so directly the man in the artist. Among them 
are. the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Palestrina; the Chromatic 
Fantasia of Bach, or the touching ‘St. John’ Passion 
probably nearer to Bach’s heart than the more 
beautiful ‘St. Matthew’ Passion) ; the ‘ Requiem’ of 
Mozart ; the thirteenth Quartet, or the Sonata, Op. 110, 
of Beethoven ; the Schumann Fantasia ; anda Ballade 
or a Nocturne of Chopin. Such pages constitute a 
truer confession of their composers, they are more 
|touchingly sincere and more striking portraits 
than the most genuine effigies, the most detailed 
| biographies. Whoever is anxious to form a true idea 
|of Franck, to pierce the ardent simplicity of his 
| aspirations, to explore his soul (alike lucid and naive, 
meditative and enthusiastic), to become acquainted 
| with the confident certitude, the noble impulse of his 
faith (felicitously stated rather as a feeling than as a 
| doctrine), needs only to consider this inestimable 
| masterpiece, to study the stately symmetry of its 
deve'opment. Here he will find the ‘direct reflection, 
the natural continuation, the scarcely transposed 
expression of the moral person who conceived and 
realised it.’ 

I am aware that when sketching out the plan of 
| the work which was to become, both in form and in 
| substance, the most important of his pianoforte 
/compositions, Franck’s original idea was to call 
the attention of musicians to the classic forms of 
the Prelude and Fugue, which had been almost 
neglected ever since the splendid productions of 
| Mendelssohn. He thus wished to prove that the 
| ancestral concatenation, upon the logic of which a 

world of music had relied for nearly two centuries, 
had lost nothing of its virtues, and that contemporary 
instrumental expression, without in any way 
neglecting its more recent technical acquisitions, 
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could revive a form of composition which | Franck never considers the formal element except 


scholasticism had tended to stereotype. 


Only later, and in the course of his work, as| apparent envelope to the soul of the music. 


as a part of /é/re-wuvre-d’art, intended to serve as an 
Does 


dIndy informs us, did he welcome the idea of|not this conception, however, in a generation of 


uniting Prelude. and Fugue by a _ Choral 
dominating the entire composition. This was a 
stroke of genius, humanising and softening a naturally 
austere form, and (without depriving it of any of its 
native dignity) conferring on it that emotional power, 
that latent thrill of feeling, with which the work of 
Franck appeals to us. 

Bach, who appears to have known intuitively all the 
resources of music, had already glimpsed the necessity 
for an expressional equilibrium capable of assuring 
the interdependence of his Preludes or Toccatas, 
and of the Fugues they precede, either by calculated 
contrast of rhythms and movements or, on the other 
hand, by extreme concordance of nature. By adopting 
the principle of unity which governs his work, Franck 
would simply have developed a previous conception, 
had he not added to it that innovation so fertile in 
consequences, viz., the use of a single generating 
motive common to all three parts, and then, starting 
with the Choral, the addition of a second theme, 
different in feeling, which responds to, or is super- 
imposed upon, the initial cyclical argument. 

He thus introduces, by bringing together two ideas 
hitherto exclusively composite (we naturally eliminate 
the Fugue, with its dual subject, which has another 
point of departure), a lyrical element of conflict 
analogous to that which determines the dramatic 
structure of the Sonata and of the Symphony. 

We could not claim to give a better or more 


concise analysis of the * Prelude, Choral, and Fugue’ | 


than Vincent d’Indy has provided : 

The Prelude is cast in the classic mould of the 
Prelude of the classical Suite. Its one theme is stated 
first in the tonic, then in the dominant, and ends, in 
the style of Beethoven, with a phrase which gives the 
theme an even more complete meaning. The Choral, 
in three parts, swinging between E flat minor and 
C minor, has two distinct elements: a superb 
expressive phrase foreshadowing and preparing the way 
for the subject of the Fugue, and the Choral proper. 
After an interlude which takes us back from E flat 
minor to B minor, the Fugue offers its successive 
expositions, the development of which is followed by 
the plan and rhythm of the complementary phrase of 
the Prelude; the rhythm alone persists and accom- 
panies a vigorous repetition of the theme of the 
Choral ; then, shortly afterwards, comes the Fugue, so 
that the three elements of the whole work are blended 
in one splendid peroration. 


Less generously inspired is Saint-Saéns’s com- 


mentary on the work of Franck in that regrettable 
Idées_ de 
M. Vincent d’Indy,’ an extract from which we have 
Djinns.’ 


little work he wrote entitled ‘Les 


already quoted when speaking of ‘Les 
Here is what he says of the work under discussion : 
A morceau anything but pleasant or convenient to 
play, where the Choral is not a choral nor the Fugue a 
fugue, for it speedily falls all to pieces and continues 
in interminable digressions which no more resemble a 
fugue than a zoophyte resembles a mammifer, and 
which are scarcely atoned for by a brilliant peroration. 





| pianists inclined to read the notes through the 


medium of a sensibility too highly coloured by an 
over-exclusive devotion to romantic works, risk 
| producing an exaggeratedly sentimental style? 

| Blanche Selva, a great contemporary artist wholly 
| devoted to the interpretation of the works of Franck, 
| states with truth that the Franckist rhythmic undu- 
|lation can in no way be compared with the rudato; 
it is born of emotion, not of caprice. 

The lyrical outpourings of Franck, indeed, however 
free and generous they be, are wanting in that style 
of personal confidence which characterises the fas- 
tidious aéandon of Chopin and Schumann, They 
are objective, and, sustained by a powerful classical 
instinct, tend to generalise the feeling that animates 
them. 

The numerous fragments which, chiefly in the 
Prelude and in the Interlude, unite the Choral 
to the Fugue, call for fanciful interpretation, and 
could not therefore be adapted to playing that was 
too personal, or a dramatic amplification too strongly 
|emphasised. ‘They are incorporated with the work 
| whose chief principle of unity we have just stated. 
|A disproportionate emphasis of expression would 
| break the ideal line encircling the ensemble of the 
|composition. This is a danger as serious as an 
/uncomprehending rigidity of movement could be. 
| But if the impression sought and produced by the 
|interpretation of these passages is one of profound 
|aspiration after the eternal and the divine; if, from 





| the dolorous canti/ena, the organic cell, the essential 
| theme of the work which, twice in the Prelude, gives 
forth its note of supplication, there arises, by an 
|imperceptible return to the initial ¢emfo in the four 
bars that follow, the tremulous gleam of a questioning 
| hope; if the pauses which, in the Interlude, break 
}upon the faint suggestions of the Fugue, are filled, 
| without deliberate and too perceptible premeditation, 
with an anxious and poignant meaning; then the 
|rhythmic independence at which Franck aimed 
|assumes its true expression, and the idea really 
| becomes—as he wished it—the soul of the music. 

On the other hand, the execution of the sublime 
| Choral gives rise to no ambiguity whatsoever. Its 
| character at once asserts itself by the simplicity of 
|the affecting dialogue set up between the two 
|motives on whose symmetrical alternation it is 
based. We should be able to define its symbolical 
| significance as follows, certain that we are in no way 
| betraying the composer’s intention: a first element, 
| characterised by a melodic arrangement of quavers, 
poignantly chromatic and syncopated ; then the thrice 
|repeated response. Here we have an irresistibly 
| eloquent paraphrase of all that is represented by the 
cry of Polyeucte : 

| Je vois, je sais, je crois, je suis désabusé. 

In Mendelssohn’s admirable Fugue in E minor, and 
in his Overture to ‘Elijah,’ the urgent supplicatory 
|character of which is built up exclusively on the 





Though it may not be ‘pleasant or convenient to| expressive use he makes of the fugued style ; or, 


play,’ the ‘ Prelude, Choral, and Fugue’ opens out to 


|again, in Liszt, whether we consider the beginning 


the pianist a very wide field of meditation concerning | of the ‘Variations sur Weinen, Klagen’ or that 


both the real nature of the work, its 
expression, and its technical problems. 


its beauty, 
significance. 


correct 
A genuine 
interpreter could not, without largely disregarding 
confine himself to its architectural 


passage of the ‘Dante’ Symphony which depicts 
the heartrending uncertainty of the souls in purgatory, 
we shall find the precursory accents of the Fugue 
with which Franck so magnificently crowns his 
pianistic masterpiece. 
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] 
And to quote but one example from Beethoven, | Music in the Foreign Press 
who, after writing the Mass in D (that overwhelming | — 
and superhuman musical testament), felt himself so | 
invincibly attracted by the interior opulence of the; ; 
fugal form which so well responds to his craving| To the list of special numbers published on the 
after the abstract, that he applied it to every|occasion of Beethoven’s Centenary, the following 
subsequent work : does not the Fugue at the end of| must be added : Musyka (Warsaw), with con 
Op. 110, along with the heartrending intervention of | tributions, original and translated, by Niewiadomski, 
the Aiioso dolente, give us the feeling, as does the | Romain Rolland, Hulewicz, Kamienski, and Guido 
Fugue of Franck, that it emanates from a psychical| Adler; A/udebni Vychova, contributions by Dr. 
necessity even more than from a principle of musical | Branberger, G. Karasek, E. Hula, Dr. Hippmann ; 
composition ? | Revista Musical Catalana, contributions by Lluis 
Millet, F. Pujol, A. Vives, F. Lliurat, J. Salvat, 


SPECIAL BEETHOVEN NUMBERS 


Nevertheless, while the conclusion of the ‘ Prelude, | 


Choral, and Fugue’ is identified in similarity of feeling | on os. and many others. ; a 
with these conspicuous manifestations of the ¢ Beethoven number of the Revue Musical 


emotional power of the fugue, at all events it| contains a wealth of valuable contributions, of which 
5 aps, Kh Mbere ag ok lg : . ai hi « Rael 

eludes all idea of assimilation and imitation in| the most notable wey Romain Rolland’s ‘Action de 

the logical independence of its structure. As|8taces 4 Beethoven,’ an article by Boschot on Berlioz 

Saint-Saéns very well said (though he did not|#S 4 propagandist of Beethoven, one by Marc 

understand the matter), this fugue is not a| Pincherle on Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and 
. 2 ae - rik: “ha » BonchMalke 6 > aR ? 

fugue. Doubtless the exposition and the successive | Charles Keechlin’s ‘ Le Retour a Beethoven. 

entries of the four parts possess the necessary rigour, | An article _by Honegger Le Correspondant, 

. . ° ~ .. ‘ , s <¢ a36 , 
and the development which follows is based upon | a 25 entitled Beethoven et Nous,’ is specially 
the most perfect models of the genre. Nevertheless, | “Ory of attention : 


one feels that the very subject of the fugue does not Why are so many musicians indifferent or hostile to 
contain within itself its own distinctive end and! | Beethoven? It seems that to-day, on the contrary, his 
climax, that it moves in such an atmosphere of} music ought to be better loved than ever on account of 
longing that some kind of interv ention will be needed its power, its starkness, its utter lack of preciosity. 
to release it from its torment. Consequently when Stravinsky may not care very much for Beethoven, but 


he has something in common with him. <A hundred 


after the appearance of the rhythm in quaver triplets “tight ~# om Snes 
: years hence, the ‘Rite of Spring’ may appear very 


ic -celerate i i ietude, and the exaltation of | 7." aol 4 : oe 
which acceler ate . disquietud a . similar to the ‘ Eroica. Indeed certain critics have 
the ov scendo which carries it to a genuine paroxysmal! | inveighed against that work in terms very similar to 
cry of anguish and supplication, the consoling theme those used with reference to the ‘Eroica’ in 1805, 


of the Choral appears afresh, there comes over us; A cause for this reaction may be found in the 
such an impression of relaxation and recaptured! intemperate, overbearing, restrictive attitude of many 
calm that the exaltation, which in the peroration of his worshippers. He is a king, but has been turned 
blends the voices of triumph with the brazen! intoatyrant. He is worthy of being admired without 


quiverings of the jubilant bells, seems to be the echo| Compulsion, and with open eyes. 


of our own emotions. THEMATIC SOURCES OF BEETHOVEN’S 

This, indeed, is a consequence foreseen neither by 
treatises on counterpoint nor by too punctilious | 
musicians. Still, they are not compelled to have a| In Le Ménestrail (April 8-22), Julien Tiersot examines 
prevision of genius. And it is from genius of | first various Croatian tunes, one of which Kuhac (in 
the purest imaginable type that this admirable work | his book on South-Slav folk-songs) gives as the 
of art proceeds—the grave and noble expression of a | origin of the main subject of the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, 


“PASTORAL” SYMPHONY 


Christian soul thirsting after its God. and afterwards a tune from Central France, collected 
The ‘Prelude, Choral, and Fugue’ was published | by J. Canteloube. 
in the Litolff collection by Enoch in 1884. Not It is most unlikely that the following, quoted by 


long ago the manuscript was presented to the | Kuhac 
Queen of the Belgians 
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The Bermuda Choral Society gave a successful concert at é 


Hamilton, on May 30, in a miscellaneous programme, with | 
| 


Bridge’s ‘ Flag of England’ as the chief item. Mr. H. T. | — . i a a ee 
Sthesthorpe conducted. ‘ muda Orchetral Sociey, | eS eS ee 
Gilberthorpe conducted. The Bermuda Orchestral Soc iety, —sg— ao go F -o—<-—S— $- 
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under its conductor, Mr. C. P. Coad, played in capital style | le-pa Ju- la, le-pa Ju - la, 30+ zu - ri * ca 
short pieces by Schubert and Elgar. 
—_ ——=~_ -,- — ————- —_——_+ 
Mr. R. J. Pitcher will organize and personally conduct a | é — = oo —— 
—S—— 


party to go to Vienna, Bayreuth, Nuremburg, Xc., leaving | © 

England on July 30. The tour will last three weeks, and | = 

the interests will be largely musical. Full particulars from | should be a folk-tune pure and simple ; a far too 

Mr. Pitcher, 21, Boundary Road, N.W.%. | elaborate in structure. There is more likelihood that 
j / |it passed from Beethoven’s Symphony into Croatian 

The Overseas Bach Prize awarded at the Tobias Matthay | popular music. 
Pianoforte School has been’ won by Miss Giovannini| On the other hand, another example in the same 
de Blasiis. Miss Myra Hess was the adjudicator. book : 
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may well be a genuine folk-tune. 
The tune from Cantal, discovered by Canteloube, 
bears a striking similitude to the Beethoven subject : 
































This, according to Tiersot, is a mere coincidence. 


\ HANDEL FIND 


In the June issue of Die A/usié, Martin Frey deals 
with the manuscript sketches in the Darmstadt public 
Library which are primitive drafts (copied, in all 
likelihood, by Graupner or Griinewald) of various 
compositions by Handel. These sketches are given 
in full. 


OLD CZECH MUSIC 


To this subject the April issue of Der Au/ftakt is 
devoted. It contains historical essays by Dr. 
Steinhard, Dr. P. Nettl, and others; one on the 
‘Taboritenlied, which dates from the days of Jan 
Huss, by Dr. Nejedly, and one on Mysliweczek, a 
composer born near Prague in 1737, by Dr. Vikor Joss. 

Mysliweczek studied at Venice. He wrote about 
thirty operas, six symphonies, oratorios, masses, 
concertos for various instruments, and a quantity of 
chamber music. He exercised a definite influence 
over Mozart, who became acquainted with him at 


Milan. He died at Rome in 1781. 
MACEDONIAN FOLK-TUNES 
In the April Swvefa Cectlija, Ludvik Kuba, 


examining Macedonian folk-tunes, makes interesting 
remarks on scales, rhythms, and instruments : 
Polyphony is altogether unknown. There is no 

instrument of the violin type, but bagpipes, shawms, 
and two types of flute are used. The double-flute 
used by the gypsies is very popular. Besides the 
Oriental scale with two augmented seconds, a 
composite major-minor scale and old modal scales are 
encountered, 


WUSICA SACRA RE-BORN 

The publication of this well-known and very useful 

quarterly has been resumed. The editorial committee 

is headed by Canon van den Wattijne, Canon van 

Nuffel, and Dom Joseph Kreps, O.S.B. The March 

issue contains a history, by the first-named, of the 
activities of Musica Sacra from 1881 to 1914. 





AN OLD SPANISH OPERA 

In the May Revue de Musicologie, José Subira 
briefly describes musical manuscripts, preserved in 
the library of the Duke of Alba at Madrid, which 
contain a full musical setting, by Juan Hidalgo, of 
the first Act of Calderon’s ‘Celo aun del aire matan,’ 
This work was performed in 1662, and has remained 
forgotten since then. The discovery of the 
manuscripts supplies a proof of the fact (which 
many historians inclined to doubt) that real operas 
were composed in Spain during the 17th century. 

RAVEL CON7RA LALO 

The French critic, Pierre Lalo, whose fierce 
attacks upon Ravel, during the first decade of this 
century, contributed to increase the liveliness of an 
already lively period, is now bringing his heavy 
artillery to bear upon Honegger, Milhaud, and 
Delannoy. Chivalrously, Ravel entered the lists in 
defence of his juniors: and here is what he said 
to Roland-Manuel, who publishes the interview in 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires : 

This is not the first time that M. Lalo steps forth 
to save music; let us hope that once again he will 
fail in his self-appointed task. His methods are as 
invariable as his outlook; and as in the meanwhile 
music progresses, the results of his steadfastness are 
entertaining. There was a time when he was trying 
to crush Debussy under the weight of Wagner, as 
he had tried to crush me under Debussy, and as 
he is trying just now to crush Marcel Delannoy, a 
very delightful musician, under my humble self. But 
all this, after all, is comic rather than tragic: the 
value of criticism depends upon the value of the critic. 
When a Baudelaire, a Delacroix, an Edgar Poe talk 
music, their ignorance of technique is no drawback ; 
for they grasp the spirit of music as well as, if not 
better than, musicians. But M. Lalo’s humility wou!d 
certainly suffer if we compare him with these men of 
genius— and really, he is not expert enough to provide 
information of any objective value. 

SCHONBERG’S ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
The March-April issue of Plt und Taktstock is 
devoted to Schénberg’s orchestral works. Erwin 
Felber writes on ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’ Jalowetz 
on the ‘Gurre-Lieder,’ Zemlinsky on ‘ Erwartung,’ 
and Erwin Stein on the vocal part in ‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire.’ M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


STRADELLA’S ‘LA FORZA DELL’ AMOR yp 
PATERNO’ 
By ALBERTO GENTILI 
(Professor of Musical History in the Conservatory of Turin) 

An account of the Mauro Foa collection of old 
Italian music recently acquired by the Turin National 
Library has been given in the ./ustcal Times (June, 
1927). Some more particulars about Alessandro 
Stradella’s opera ‘ La Forza dell’ Amor Paterno’ may 
be acceptable, for the work, which belongs to the 
composer's last period (Genoa, 1678), and is one of 
his masterpieces, was thought to have disappeared 
without leaving a trace. The discovery of the score, 
which is in great part in the composer's autograph, 
confirms what Burney says about it. 

The volume containing it measures 6$-in. x 9}-in., 
and is bound in gilded calf. There is no frontispiece. 
Of the two hundred and thirteen pages, only twelve 
are in a copyist’s hand, The rest are in Stradella’s, 
and they often bear witness to the hot haste of his 
creative act * 

The libretto, in three Acts, is of no very brilliant 
literary quality, but it shows in the development of 
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the subject a sure knowledge of the theatre. The 
characters are firmly outlined. The action proceeds 
smoothly, without undue inconsequences, 

The best of this text is that it does not ride the 
clouds of mythology; it does not deal in inflated 
heroics, but presents genuinely human characters, 
even if the verbal expression is sometimes 
exaggerated and conventional. Here is an outline 
of the plot. 

Stratonica, promised in marriage to the King 
Seleuco, is beloved by his son Antioco, who, torn 
between passion and duty, is rendered half crazy. 
Meanwhile the lady, while in her heart of hearts far 
from indifferent to the younger man, is mindful of 
her vows and maintains a cold and correct attitude. 
The King is grieved at his son’s strange sickness, the 
cause of which he begins to suspect. Hints from 
the physician Ersistrato confirm his doubts, but 
Antioco in response to his father’s questions denies 
everything. The King, who had been ready to 
sacrifice himself for his son, now orders the marriage 
preparations to be hastened. On this, passion’s fell 
poison brings Antioco to the verge of death. But 
Seleuco is by now sure of the truth of the situation. 
He generously renounces his promised bride, and 
leaves the young people to be happily united. 

A secondary plot concerns Lucinda, who, though in 
love with one Arbante, is selected by the King as a 
bride for his son. She, too, wavers between the 
royal dictates and those of her heart. Two comic 
characters—Rubia, an amorous old maid, and Silo, 
a courtier, complete the picture, giving occasion for 
some lighter scenes. 

This action is accompanied by a music which 
seems to have been conceived simultaneously. 
Antioco’s chivalric nature—excessively, neuroticaliy 
passionate—the noble figures of Stratonica and 
Seleuco, Rubia’s senile craze, all this is rendered 
living and vibrating by the force of song. 

The opera is wholly songful. The very recitative 
is not only as free and animated and various as 
possible, but, furthermore, there are many moments 
in its course when the composer is seized by a lyrical 
impulse, and some phrase or situation or characteristic 
is brought out with a vividness and truth rare in any 
composer, whether of that time or after. 

I speak of Stradella’s ‘ songfulness’ with particular 
intention, for it stands out as his most characteristic 
gift amid the complex aspects of his opera. Any 
composer who reads it will have an instinctive 
certainty that Stradella must have transcribed his 
own inner song, and that this must have been born 
at once on his contact with the text, with a 
spontaneity that came of his living it over fully in his 
mind, 

After a short Prelude in two movements, eminently 
lyrical in character, the first Act opens with an aria 


which makes use of the first theme of the Prelude. | 


Here, then, is in germ the Overture leading into 
the drama, and creating an atmosphere for it, such as 
d’Alembert nearly a century later was to advocate. 

The Prelude to Act 3 is different in form. The 
solemn and majestic line is made telling by a solid 
rhythmical and thematic unity. 


The main framework of the opera is built of | 


recitatives and arias, the distinction between which 
is hardly felt—this, because the recitatives are far 
removed from every preconceptions whether the | 
imitation of formal declamation (as in the early 
Florentine manner), or of natural speech (as in 


|Roman comic opera), or subordination to a few 


restricted tonal formulas. And moreover, on 
almost every page the recitatives either slow down 
into true ariosos or else rise in sudden melodic 
flights, often of the greatest expressive intensity. 
Then there are four short duets in the course of the 
opera, and a more developed one at the end, which 
help to give variety to the picture. 

The general scheme is further saved from rigidity 
by the great diversity both in the forms of the arias 
which number fifty-one in all) and in the accom- 
paniments. 


Among the arias we may note the following 
forms: (1) free declamation above a more or less 
strict ground-bass ; (2) the cavatina in binary form 
this is susceptible to further classification) ; (3) the 
canzonetta; (4) the aria da capo, a form with 
several minor variants (thus it may have a 
secondary subdivision, sometimes in the first, some- 
times in the second section, and again either an 
independent second section or one derived from the 
first, and the Ya Cafo may be identical with the 
first section, or freely developed after a simple 
repetition of the first subject, or abridged — thus 
adopting the form afterwards used by Steffani) ; 
5) the aria of several sections, more or less 
independent, sometimes including short recitative 
phrases introduced to give a decided dramatic 
movement, and sometimes with returns of the chief 
theme suggestive of rondo form. 

As for the accompaniment, this, in thirty-five arias, 
is noted (as also in the recitatives) by a bass line. 
In the other sixteen arias it is noted, wholly or in 
part, on three staves (two violins and bass). The 
normal use is to be assumed of harpsichord and 
strings, without excluding the addition at certain 
places of different wind instruments, such as 
trumpets, corni da*caccia, cornetti, trombones, and 
perhaps also flutes. 


Almost all the instrumental parts added to the 
continuo enter in dialogue with the voice, often with 
the repetition or imitation of its phrases—a form, 
this, which Scarlatti was to cultivate. The ritornels 
similarly have almost always a thematic relationship 
with the aria, thus carrying out systematically what 
Cesti had been feeling after, and foreshadowing the 
Venetians of the end of the century. 


In all this Stradella by no means stands apart 
from his predecessors. But if in certain ariosos 
which spring up in the recitative he reminds us 
closely of Cavalli—if the facile but well-turned stream 
of melody in certain pages takes us back to Cesti’s 
nobility of form—if some comic bits recall Marazzoli 


j}and Melani—there is no denying, on the whole, 


Stradella’s originality and creative force. He quite 
out-distances Cavalli by the greater amplitude of his 
forms and his breadth of outlook, which is capable 
of taking in a series of interdependent scenes. He 
excels Cesti by his variety of accent, by the nervous 
vigour of his utterance, by his melodic versatility, by 
his greater dramatic intensity; and Marazzoli and 


| Melani by the greatest of his gifts—his wealth of 


invention and power of characterisation. 


To illustrate Stradella’s free and inspired manner, 
his intuitive anticipations and his dramatic sense, a 
single aria suffices, that of Antioco in the first Act, 
‘Senza speranza, ohimé, deggio dunque morir.’ 
Here we find him first writing a square and formal 
close, with a tonic cadence : 
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Then he thinks better of it, cancels it, and| 
substitutes a wonderful final phrase which does not 
conclude, but leaves off with a suggestion of the | 
hero’s stricken heart and failing breath ; while he | 


























underlines his intention with the direction, ‘ The 
instruments gradually die away’: 
Ex. 2. 
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mancano poco a poco gi’ istromenti 


A remarkable example of characterisation and 
theatrical effectiveness is found in the last two 
scenes of Act 2, which, cast in a single mould, 
depict the wild and distraught Antioco as he makes 
an onslaught on the statues in a gallery, and then 
his encounter with the absurd Rubia—scenes where 
the opposition of tragic and comic strikes sparks that 
burst into dramatic flames. 


(7rans'ation by R C 


BASQUE AND ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE 
TRADITIONS 
By KATHARINE E. EGGAR 





‘On ne se presse pas chez nous!’ the ‘gardienne’ 
of the Basque Museum at Bayonne’ remarked} 
indignantly, when at 10.15 the official who should | 
have been at the ticket-office at 10.0 had still not put | 
in an appearance. ‘Tenez, voila, Mesdames. It is| 
myself who will have to give you your cards of 
entrance. Our people never hurry.’ 

We followed her gratefully up the stairs of the 
spacious old house, reflecting that hurry is 
incompatible with traditions, and that traditions 
were our chief concern. 

In the Musée Basque are preserved the visible and 
tangible traces of tradition in art, craft, and custom. 
Here you will find specimens of every kind of work 
which has been preserved and handed down from 
father to son by oral teaching only—by that 
unhurried, unhurrying process of practice, observa- 
tion, and sympathetic contact with material, with 
needs, and with live creatures—animal or human-— 
which ‘tradition’ implies. You will see the tools for 
the leisurely processes of weaving, ‘makhila’-making, 

Cc 





of powdering chocolate, of cooking ; you will see the 
hams and the onions hung from the rafters to take 
their time a-drying among the slow-rising smoke ; 
you will see the potter’s hand-thrown dishes, the 
mason’s exquisitely finished inscriptions, and a score 
of similar evidences of wise labour. 

You will be shown the great front-door in which 
the cautious Basque has allowed for all contin- 
gencies of arrival. A little shutter opens at the level 
of his eye, through which he can take stock of his 
visitor, and, if need be, let things go no farther than 
a parley. A larger section, however, can be thrown 
back if it is a friend or relation to be welcomed into 
the house. But if it is a State occasion, the whole 
portal is flung open, and space is there for the 
guest with bag and baggage, and almost for the 


| guest with horse and cart. 


You will pore over the models and relief-maps of 
old Bayonne, you will scrutinise old documents and 
portraits, and your eye will hover puzzled over the 
strange-shaped appurtenances of a Basque game on 
your way to the inner sanctum where the costumes of 
the national dances are preserved. Here you will 
feel that you are in a miniature Madame Tussaud’s, 
and you will think how interesting it would be to see 
real people dressed like that. And after that you 
will stroll out into the town, and meet an ox-cart 
coming along. And you will murmur, as you 
wonder if any progression could be slower than that, 
‘She was right—‘ On ne se presse pas chez nous.” ’ 

At least, that is the preparation that I should like 
you to have—the frame of mind, the benevolent 
attitude towards these dear, slow, quiet, heavy 
Basque peop!e-—before receiving the shock of seeing 
them in another aspect. 

Yes; hurry is certainly not a characteristic of 
Basque life, nor of any country life: it is a disease 
of the machine-bred mind. But speed ?—agility? My 
paws and whiskers! you should see them play Ae/o/a. 
You should see them catch, in a basket-work claw 
strapped to one arm, a ball smaller than a tennis-ball 
travelling at what seems the rate of a bullet. You 
should see, as we did, the Champion of the World 
and the Champion of Spain pitted against each other 
at the Fronton, and you would realise that the eyes, 
the hands, the feet of these quiet, ox-leading 
countrymen are of a quickness incredible, and that 
you might as well call the lash of a whip heavy as 
apply that adjective to a fe/ofa player. 

You will not now be surprised to learn what 
indefatigable and nimble dancers they are. 

It was their dancing that we members of the 
English Folk-Dance Society went out to see—the 
Spring Festival of Dancing organized by the 
committee of the Musée Basque de Bayonne, in 
which dancers of three of the provinces and a team 
from the E.F.D.S. collaborated. 

There were, of course, many informa! occasions of 
dancing, both in and out of doors, and both Basque 
and English, during the week of our visit; but there 
were two formal functions, which constituted the 
Fétes proper. The first, a ‘ Society’ ball in the Town 
Hall, with an /#terméde of folk-dance, and the very 
musical and passionate singing of the * Mutuyak’ 
Male Choir of Bayonne; the second, a matinée in 
the theatre. 

The programme of the latter began with a discourse 
from Miss Violet Alford, upoa the common origins 
of folk-dancing, and a little survey of the survivals 
and revivals of the three types of English dances 
with which Cecil Sharp’s name will for ever be 
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associated. And then the curtain rose on the 
assembled concourse of dancers, grouped in their 
teams, and gleaming with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, who gave us, each in turn, the processional 
dance of their Jays d'origine, thus allowing us to 


distinguish the characteristic costume of each | 


province. Guipuzcoa, a Spanish Basque province, 
led off, a team of tall, graceful young men in immac- 
ulate white shirts and trousers, with scarlet sashes 


and éeréts, and scarlet laces in their white espadri/les, | 


who carried tall hoops bound with bright-coloured 
paper flowers, the Arcos Grandes which give their 
name to the dance. Then came Basse-Navarre, also 
in white, but elaborately decorated with coloured 
braidings on the trousers, and a profusion of brooches 
and trimmings on the shirts; these dancers wore 
magenta sashes, a narrow scarlet band on the sleeve, 
and red and yellow 4eré¢s from which dangled large 
white pompons, while from their shoulders hung the 
volants, from which the dance takes its name— 
mantles of ribbons, red, yellow, and blue. Their 


white esfadrilles were laced with red, and they | 


carried short sticks, striped in colours like miniature 
barbers’ poles. 


! 

In very pleasing contrast to these multi-coloured 
| costumes, came the plain, bright blue of the English 
| woenen’s frocks, with their fluttering waist-ribbons, 
|and the gay baldricks of our white-clad men as they 
broke into the *‘ Derbyshire Processional.’ 

As the programme proceeded, one’s attention, 
| having sorted out the bewildering maze of costumes, 
was a little freer to gain impressions of the dancing 
and to give some heed to the music. 

The tunes, it must be said with all politeness, 
| compared but poorly with the melodic variety of the 
English ones. All that I heard at Bayonne, and all 
that I managed to extract from a harmonious black- 
smith at St. Jean-pied-de-port, had a somewhat 
niggling character, with none of the leaping intervals 
which are such a characteristic of our tunes. But 
this close method of melodic progression made for a 
very firm and clear rhythmical quality. Variations 
|of tempo in a dance—changes from 6-8 to 2-4, and 
\from Andante to Allegro for different sections, as 
well as a temporary ra//entando, or pause, or slow 
bar or two—were of great importance and had 
great expressiveness. How far this is an inherent, 
natural mode of expression, and how far an adopted 


Next it was the turn of La Soule, and when these | 
dancers stepped forward the members of the audience | 
felt themselves stepping backward into the Middle | 








Ages, for here were the survivals of the characters of 
the Medieval Mystery Plays, the Madame Tussaud 
figures of the Musée Basque come to life. There 
was the Standard Bearer—the Banderazain, to give 
him his Basque name—in scarlet jacket, brown 
breeches, and black bejewelled spats ; the Tcherrero, 
or Sweeper, with tinkling cow-bells at his waist, and 
carrying a horse-tail besom, who, in the words of 
the Gazelle de Bayonne, ‘est significatif du respect 
envers les divinités supérieures devant lesquelles tout 
obstacle et toute souillure doivent disparaitre.’ 


Then there was the Gatuzain, the man with the| 
whose function was not clear, but] 


‘ lazy-tongs,’ 
whose expanding ‘tongs’ suggested that he may 
have been the Quéteur—the collector of trifles from 
the crowd. 


stage—armed with whips for the chastisement of 
Sinners. Finally, advanced two amazing figures— 
the Zamalzain and the Kantinierzain. These are the 
Hobby-horse and the Dame, familiar in English 
May-Day celebrations ; but whereas our Hobby is a 
homely, dappled creature, with sober trappings, a 
movable jaw, and a somewhat wild eye, the Zamal- 
zain is a marvellous creature which unmistakably 


betokens the medieval knight in armour, with | 


plumed helmet, mounted upon his sumptuously 
caparisoned ‘charger.’ It is true that the charger was 


caparisoned in turkey red, covered with white lace | 
flounces, but the ‘ Knight’ was a singularly elegant | 


young man of grave demeanour, who wore his 
immense floral paper head-dress with perfect dignity 
and made his strange steed execute the most 
wonderfully graceful and rapid capers. His left 


hand was placed on the tiny head of the hobby- | 


horse, and his right carried a whip. His companion, 
too, was a great contrast to the usual disreputable 
‘Betty’ who figures in our festivities, and was 
arrayed in the smartest of blue jackets and short 
kilted skirts, with an extremely becoming broad- 
brimmed hat, perched at a very smart tilt over one 
eyebrow. ‘She,’ like the rest of the dancers, wore 
thick white crotchet stockings, with black velvet 
knee-pieces and spats embroidered in brilliant tones. 


Then came two ‘ Satans ’—startling | 
survivals of the ‘Vice’ and ‘ Devil’ of the medizval | 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


| 


FIGURES OF THE SOULE MASCARADES 


Lefi to right) 


1. Banderazain—Standard bearer 
2&3. Satans, with whips 

4. Kantinierzain--the Female figure 
5. Zamalzain the Hobby-horse. 

¢ Tcherrero—Sweeper 


one, would be impossible to say on a superficial 
acquaintance, but one would like to think that a 
playing of the dancing and a dancing-of the playing 
was a fundamental and ancient characteristic of an 
art which has sprung from realities—an art which 
| was above all significant. Be that as it may, it was 
'in the somewhat sophisticated performance of the 
Guipuzcoa team—who are ‘ Membres de la Academia 
de Bailes de San Sebastian,’ and not exactly horny- 
|handed sons of toil—that one noticed the most 
|subtle sympathy between dancer and player. The 
|music in this case was performed by three flageolet 
| players, two of whom also beat little tabors, and a 
kettle-drummer. The first flageolet used his drum 
hand and stick to give the connection between the 
| dancing and the tune. It was all very quiet, but 
jintensely sympathetic, and as the one _ person 
| combined in himself the aetivities of electric switch, 
|rhythm-maker, and tune-player, a very intimate 
| communication was possible. The actual music, too, 
|was agreeable to listen to (although the tone of the 
| pipes was shrill andthe drums harsh) because it was 
lin three parts of advanced musical interest—not 
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native wood-notes wild, by any means, but those | the better bands one is frequently able to hear works 
clothed in very attractive 18th-century garb. | of what may be called the second class, which have 
The clarinet of Basse-Navarre was of the variety | dropped out of symphony concert programmes and 
familiar to us in the now nearly extinct town band— | which would otherwise most probably be entirely 
excellent carrying quality of tone(!) and eminently | forgotten. I have heard nearly-forgotten symphonies, 
suitable to the jolly, rough dancing of the Sauts/| overtures,and symphonic poems by Schubert, Dvorak, 
Basques. The chiroula of La Soule, shriller than} Raff, Goetz, Liszt, and others, as well as numerous 
any imaginable piccolo, is a tiny end-blown pipe,| smaller delightful pieces by Grieg, Sinding, and a 
whose player at the same time thumps the/host of lesser men (including meritorious British 
fountouna, a long box-like stringed drum. | composers of the past and present), pieces far too 
I have left myself all too little space to speak of | good to pass into oblivion, but which would else 
the actual dances. To people familiar with the three | undoubtedly have done so. I think we should give 
types of English dances, it was most interesting to find | the devil his due in this respect. Again, many a 
the corresponding varieties in Basque. The Makhila | young composer, whether of the struggling variety 
(Makhill= stick), the peculiar walking-stick of the|or otherwise, can get his work ‘tried out’ by an 
Basque, is so much a symbol of the country that of obliging conductor and can obtain at least some idea 
course it is. to be found in the ritual dances, and we} of how it sounds, and among other benefits he is 
were given the Makill Dantza of the Palos Grandes/ thereby encouraged to write for a smaller band— 
(Dance of the Big Sticks). In this, each dancer|a step which nothing else on earth seems able to 
carried two thick sticks, and there was a remarkable | effect ! 
‘battle’ figure in it when the sixteen sticks and eight! So much for the artistic view-point. From a more 
men seemed to become an army in mortal combat. | sordid aspect it may be granted that payment is quite 
Another dance had shorter sticks, and the leader | good ; the hours are long, but not extraordinarily so ; 
of the team carried a curious wand of office, carved,| work is regular; and yet practically every one 
and adorned with streamers. |engaged in the work detests it most heartily, or at 
The handkerchief was used as a link in some} best endures it with fortitude, and would rather do 
dances, but it was never waved, as with us; and the| almost anything else in the world. 
sword (a very formidable dagger) was never knotted The chief trouble (and it is a serious one) is that the 
into the ‘lock,’ as are our own long-swords and/ higher one goes in the cinema musical sphere the 
rappers. Instead, the final tableau of the ‘Danse| more he meets with inefficiency and self-sufficiency. 
des Epées de Biscaye’ took the very striking form of | The large—even overwhelming — majority of musical 
the leader being suddenly raised full length on the} directors are men of very small musicianship: men 
hands of three men, while the remaining dancers held | unable to read more than one line of music at a 











their swords aloft over the ‘ corpse.’ time, and to whom a full score would be almost 
The Pays Basque is not as rich in country-dances unintelligible. 

the social dances for men and women as distinguished The qualifications for being put in charge of a 

from the ritual-dances for men only—as our own | cinema band appear to be: 

country. The Fandango for four, and the Farandole, a) Sufficient ability as a fiddler to stand up in the 

a ‘longways tor as many as will,’ were the only limelight three times a day and play a fox-trot 

specimens given to us; but in contrast with this, one | or waltz extremely slowly and two octaves 

must record the truly amazing solo dancing of the higher than written; together with an 

Soule team, whose Bandera Dantza, Ostalersa, Danse occasional essay at what they call ‘classical’ 

des Batons, Danse des Satans, and Gavotte contained music, /.¢., ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ or the Overture 

feats worthy of the Russian Ballet at its best ; while to ‘Zampa’ ; 

as to the Godalet Dantza, in which a glass of wine 4) A Semitic origin (but not name 

is placed on the floor, | can only say that to see the ¢) Preferably waved hair ; 

Hobby-horse doing steps over this with his charger’s ad) A good waist for a dinner jacket. 

whirling skirts was alone worth the journey to| Further, the whole system of appointments seems 

Bayonne. entirely wrong. There appears to be no advertising 


‘ or other public invitation to compete for any of 
“ |the big positions in the cinema world. Whether 
WHAT’S RIGHT WITH CINEMA MUSIC? | one is earning £5 a week, or £50, is largely a 

: : matter of chance, or of happening to know some 

By S. W. OLIPHANT CHUCKERBUTTS particular person. Ability has no connection with it. 
Everybody seems agreed that much is wrong with) There is no sort of discrimination exercised in 
Cinema music. Mere criticism, however, is not of | selecting a candidate; if there should happen to be 
much use ; it would be far more helpful if some one | an audition it is mostly a farce, as the person who 
would suggest a few practicable remedies, or at least | hears you is usually the manager or proprietor, who 
help us to discover what /s wrong and why; and/ knows less than nothing about music, It would be 
whether it is fundamentally inherent to picture-music | difficult and discouraging to estimate how much 
or only the outcome of temporary circumstances. money is entirely squandered each week on bands 
For a change, let us begin by taking a fleeting | of little or no effective value, when for the same 
glance on the other and more cheerful side of the | outlay and a little trouble taken to secure as conductor 
question, in accordance with our title. What then is|a solid and experienced musician (such as cou/d be 
right with cinema music ? ‘found for many of the salaries offered), most 
The standard required of the performers is high—| excellent results could be obtained. The usual band 
uncomfortably so for some who essay this work;| (advertised as ‘Full Symphony Orchestra’) at a 
many—very many—of our leading symphony | decent-sized house consists of three or four fiddles 
orchestra players are members of cinema bands.|(no viola); ‘cello; bass; pianoforte, pipe organ, 
Much of the music performed is drawn from the| (or harmonium) ; drums; clarinet ; flute ; a cornet 
acknowledged master-works of the world : in some of | (no horns); and a trombone, It is plain that under 
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an efficient conductor and by means of special 
arrangements splendid results could be (and one 
must admit sometimes are) obtained; in actual 
practice hardly any real ensembles are heard in the 
majority of bands. It is quite a common thing to 
hear almost a whole band playing in unison, and the 
harmony coming from the unaided pianoforte. 

The organ, which should form a background when 
required, is usually fobbed off with a viola or oboe 
part to play from; and nine times out of ten it is of 
no practical use for the purpose. The special 
organ parts provided by publishers are little better, 
as they nearly always contain no real bass part. 

It also appears to be firmly fixed in the minds of 
proprietors and conductors that a// the band must 
play all the time. How seldom we hear such 
combinations as : 

(a) Solo violin and organ—no pianoforte ; 

(6) Clarinet and pianoforte ; 

(c) Strings alone ; 





and so on; even only a few minutes of such com- 
binations would be a welcome relief from the full force 
of the band. 

The fact is, the conductor frequently has no idea 
how the music should sound in performance, and 
not unnaturally objects to being informed by 
members of the orchestra. I once heard a band 
attempting, of all things, Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ 
No. 3. The Introduction was started in brisk waltz 
time. The result, of course, was to arrive speedily at 
a complete standstill, and to evoke a priceless remark 
from the leader (who had never heard of the Overture 
until he bought it cheap from a commercial traveller) 
that it was not ‘much cop,’ and that they would not do 
it again as it was ‘duff.’ At the next performance 
accordingly he substituted the ‘Poet and Peasant,’ 
which they al! knew. This conductor was drawing 
£15 a week, which is not at all a remarkable salary 
for a cinema conductor, but which is more than 
some accomplished cathedral organists make ‘all in.’ 

Now it is perfectly clear that financially there is no 
hindrance on the musical side of the cinema. It is 
merely the fact that the thing has got into wrong 
hands. We should probably be as badly off if the 
*highbrows’ and pedants had control. 

It must be borne in mind that the picture show is 
first and foremost an entertainment and not a concert. 
It is admittedly difficult to hold the balance between 
the various types of music, but at any rate one thing is 
obvious : whatever music is performed it should be 
played properly. Nobody who understands can 
possibly demand ‘great’ music all the time: it would 
be as bad to play the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ as an 
accompaniment to ‘Felix the Cat’ as it would be to 
play ‘Felix kept on walking’ for a Royal funeral 
procession. 

In fairness, then, it must be conceded that the 
question is beset by difficulties. The music 
frequently has to be selected at very short notice, 
sometimes without any notice at all. Rehearsals are 
rare, except for very special features with ‘set’ accom- 
paniments. Much of the music to be performed | 
is of considerable difficulty, and the unfortunate M.D. 
is often at the beck and call of three or four 
capricious and interfering employers whose musical 
tastes he is expected to satisfyand who continually 
hold over his head the prospect of a fortnight’s 
notice; and anyhow it is a fact that cinemas are 
not the only places where musical inefficiency 
flourishes ; there are west-end churches, cathedrals— 





nay, even colleges of music 


Hew Music 


SONGS 
When a vivid and individual realisation finds 
adequate expression we get a good song, and this 


is clearly the case with W. H. Harris’s * Piskies ’ 


(Oxford University Press). There is in it all the 
freshness of the first idea, together with the balance 
and cohesion that come from hard work, and make a 
thing interesting as a whole as well as in patches. 
‘The composer’s sureness of touch shows itself in 
every department of the present song : the clear and 
singable vocal tune ; the strong, airy, and well-written 
pianoforte part, with its well-managed variety of 
texture ; thealert treatment of the words (cf. especially 
lines five and six)—all are noticeable qualities of a 
song that one is glad to meet and recommend. It is 
none too common for a reviewer to get this definite 
impression of workmanship, compactness, and lack 
of padding. Another good song from the same 
press is Norman Peterkin’s ‘If I be living in Eirinn,’ 
where the music has obviously grown out of, and 
reinforced, the quiet sadness of the beautiful poem, 
and has, moreover, a flow and quality of its own. 
Together with these songs come two others by 
Bernard van Dieren, settings of ‘Der Asra’ and 
‘Miadchenlied.’ The first of the two is a lovely song, 
with a keen perception of all the strange underlying 
beauty of Heine’s poem—which might have been so 
commonplace if it had not been so beautiful. One 
does come after a time to get a general idea about 
van Dieren’s style; and this song seems to me 
typical of him in its subtle sense of the ebb and 
flow of the poet’s rhythm and inflections, as well as in 
its purely musical methods—his stepping aside, as it 
were, to pause over some patch of colour in the words, 
as he does here at the word ‘pliitschern’; and the 
vivid beauty of some of his actual sound, the shifting, 
opalescent beauty that he often achieves, and achieves 
here in ‘Der Asra.’ One does feel with van Dieren, 
too, that the composer’s realisation of the poem is 
keen and individual, and more penetrating than one’s 
own, for instance: and if one gets this impression, 
through the music itself, it means quite clearly that 
the song is a very good one; for such a thing comes 
very seldom, and not by any means always even 
from the songs of the great composers. So close a 
dependence on the rhythm of the poetry as 
van Dieren has may sometimes become a 
weakness : musical rhythm and verbal rhythm are 
different things, and exact coincidence between 
words and music may produce lack of character, 
lack of cohesion, lack of vitality. But this weakness, 
if it be a weakness, is felt very little in a song of 
this particular atmosphere, which is well suited to 
the composer’s outlook. Van Dieren’s music is, 
however, the last word in sophistication, and when 
he attempts to set poems whose strength is their sim- 
plicity, he evidently fails sometimes. ‘Méadchenlied’ 
is a case: the composer attempts a simplicity to 
correspond with that of the words, and the song 
runs awkwardly; it avoids the commonplace by 
twists of harmony that irritate more than stimulate ; 
and it has not the expected distinction of utterance. 
There is simple beauty and complicated beauty, 
a perfection of style that reaches simplicity like 
Bernard Shaw’s prose or some of Stevenson’s, and 
another that reaches intricacy like that of Sir 
Thomas Browne or Pater. Van Dieren’s mind 
obviously lives in a world of the latter sort, so 
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far as one can judge at present, and those who feel 
that ‘ Madchenlied’ is a failure must not assume that 
there is no more than this in his other songs. 

Ivy Frances Klein is an example of the opposite 
case. She has gone to the best of English poetry 
for her words (this month it is George Herbert’s 
‘Easter,’ last month it was Bunyan’s ‘He that is 
down’), and deserves credit for the discernment. 
But there is nothing in her music to suggest that she 
gets to the heart of these poems. There is no echo 


‘So, the year’s done with’ is a very successful 
setting of Browning, who generally proves intract- 
able and awkward to composers. The song has 
impulse and warmth, and deals very cleverly with the 
poet’s refrain, ‘Love me for ever,’ which might easily 
have upset the whole work. As it is, this refrain, in 
the music as in the poem, is the phrase that one 
remembers, and in both cases there is the feeling of 
its being both an interpolation and aiso the very 
essence of the song. This is a very good piece of 





in her music to ‘ Easter’ of the deep reverberations 
that sound in the words. The poem has a fierce 
intensity ; it cost anguish; whereas the music 
breathes the suave air of the drawing-room—where 
truth is only bad form. With the composer’s other 
song, ‘ Sister, awake,’ we are on very different soil. 
Here is a mood of simple gaiety without any deeper 
implications ; and the music trips along prettily 
enough with the words, ‘into the park a-maying.’ 
The last half-dozen bars are a charming gesture of 
high spirits. What is true of ‘Easter’ is true again 
of Muriel Herbert’s ‘ Most Holy Night,’ which comes 
from the same 
song, this latter is sincere from start to finish, and 


has its effective moments, but it is not distinguished | 


enough in build or style to stand on equal terms with 
the poem, or to give any real musical experience to 


the hearer. This js not to deny that there is beauty | 
or that sincere per- | 
formance of a palpably sincere work will achieve effect. | 


in it—e.g., on the last page ; 


Slender in aim, but firm and successful in handling, 
is Martin Shaw’s ‘Avona,’ which is published by 
Cramer ; there is real warmth of feeling in it. The 
same publishers send Albert Mallinson’s ‘Five 
Sonnets,’ of which it is well to be reminded. These 
songs have not yet received the recognition they 


deserve, although it is some five years since they | 


were published. 

From J. H. Larway come three numbers of 
Frederick Nicholls’s settings of ‘Tennyson’s poems 
‘The Swallow,’ ‘ Blow, bugle, blow,’ and * Elaine’s 
Song’ are the present examples. The words, beautiful 


as they often are, are difficult to set, and such a| 


poem as ‘The Swallow’ demands of its composer 
the power for a long and sustained flight. To link 
the stanzas together with unity, yet with variety, and 
with steady growth of interest to a climax, is no 
light task, and it cannot be denied that in the present 
setting the interest sometimes flags. The most 
successful of the three songs is ‘ Blow, bugle, blow,’ 
which, although it is without great distinction or 
restraint of style, has a certain frankness and warmth 
as well as effective lay-out. This directness of 
appeal has its effect. 

Very difficult, again, is the task which Ernest Austin 
set himself with ‘Forest Scene’: the atmosphere, in 
any case, is not an easy one to deal with, and the 
poem, in the absence of any galvanising touch of 
genius, is little more than bad melodrama, It says 
much for the composer that he has avoided the worst 
pitfalls, and got as much suggestive power out of the 
words as is implied in his music of the last two 
pages. If the song fails as a whole, one can only 
say that with words like these it was pretty certain 
to do so. More manageable altogether are two 
other songs, much shorter and less ambitious. 
‘As a pearl ’and ‘O shame on thee’ were originally 
issued by Stainer & Bell, and are now published in 
one cover by J. H. Larway. 

In a later parcel come some excellent examples 
from the Oxford University Press. Ernest Bryson’s 


publisher—Augener. Like that | 


work. ‘There is quality, again, in Alec Rowley’s 
|‘ Pretty Betty,’ a simple enough tune with effective 
|harmonization and a lot of piquant rhythmical 
surprises, It may be felt that this rather sophisticated 
| style of treatment is out of place in the setting of 
| plain-spoken and straightforward words like these. 
Perhaps there is a touch of preciousness about the 
music, but it does not alter the fact that this is a 
well-written and attractive song. Clive Carey’s 
|‘ The Spring’ begins well, in a quiet and flowing style 
that is suited to Barnes’s poem, but the first two verses 
are spoilt for me by a modulation from E flat to E, 
which is very abruptly done, and seems both useless 
and irritating. A subsequent modulation in verse 3 
is a different matter. Here there is naturalness, 
a moment of repose, a purpose, and an effect, con- 
tributing to a very good ending. Needless to say, 
the work is musicianly and good to sing. 

The same thing is true of Frederick Keel’s ‘ When 
icicles hang by the wall,’ which is noticeable for the 
extreme simplicity with which the effects are got. 
There are few notes, as things go nowadays, but 
what there are are the most'effective ones, and it is 
a considerable thing that the performer is able to 
concentrate more on the atmosphere of the song than 
on the management of an awkward and unvocal part. 
Two other good songs come with this from Cramet’s. 
| Bairstow’s ‘The Oak Tree Bough’ is very successful, 
with a sinister little poem by Edward Thomas. One 
does not see at the beginning of the song all that is 
in the music; the intensity and aptness come out 
more and more with each verse, and it is an achieve- 
ment to have secured this growth of interest. David 
Cleghorn Thomson’s ‘ The Noble Nature? has nothing 
of the power and grip of Bairstow’s song, but it has 
its own charm, and is much firmer and less amateurish 
in handling than this composer’s earlier songs. 
|Cramer’s also send ‘Three Idyls’ for voice, flute, 
jand ’cello, by Granville Bantock. The words are 
| translated from Bion, Moschus, and Theocritus, and 
| the music is mostly unaccompanied recitative with 
|accompanimental interpolations. There are attrac- 
| tive moments, especially in the last two songs, but 
|the style is such a mixed affair that it is difficult to 
| get much satisfaction from it. Modal tunes, strange 
| Eastern-flavoured scales, and the diminished seventh 
all ‘get a look in,’ and one can only remind oneself 
of Ernest Newman’s old doubt as to the power of 
| Bantock’s ancestral Scotticism to bear up against a 
lifetime devoted to Turkish delight and sherbet. 

‘Five Dibdin Airs,’ arranged, and over-arranged, 
too, by Robert Chigneli, are published by Winthrop 
Rogers. T. & 





| 


UNISON SONGS 


Novello’s issue two of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
captures—the folk-song ‘ Ward the Pirate,’ from his 
1ative county of Norfolk, and ‘ Tarry Trowsers,’ 
from Essex. Both are hearty ditties. The former 
will please boys especially, and perhaps girls in 
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particular will like the latter, with the mother’s/again here in the hope that some pianist of ability 
injunction to the daughter to marry, and the maid’s| may feel disposed to include it in a programme. It 
desire to wait for her sailor bold. A pleasantly free-| is abundantly worth its place. Like all early work, 
ranging tune is that of ‘A Child’s Request.’ This|even that of the greatest, it shows indebtedness to 
would suit quite small kiddies. Both words and/| others for certain features of style and idiom; but 
music are by Edith M. Lane. Another song that} in spite of these small points, it stands out at once 
smaller children can enjoy is G. Rathbone’s ‘Little| from the general corpus of commonplace music by 
White Lily ’—rapid, brisk, and fresh-airy. Elgar has| its structural power, its fine, steady thematic and 
arranged ‘It comes from the misty ages’ as a unison| rhythmical growth, and the unmistakable air of 
song. This, of course, is an admirable patriotic|authority with which it speaks, The composer 
ballad that will be an effective item at school cele-| seems absolutely conscious of having something 
brations. (Did I ever mention that I once saw the| important to deliver, and is equally unaffected in his 
title given on the programme of a Y.M.C.A. concert | efforts to express his meaning. He is too fully in 
as ‘It comes from the //irsty ages’ ?) the grip of sincerity to be self-conscious, and the 
The only other unison item comes from Cramer’s— | March is a fine piece of music. 
Evelyn Sharpe’s ‘The Windmill,’ with words by Much the same, on a smaller scale in every 
Doris Rowley. This, though short, needs good|way, is true of a short ‘Remembrance,’ by 
shading and an appreciation of a mood of|Ernest Bryson (Larway). This little piece has no 
particular distinction of outlook or build, even if it 
has the strength of good proportions in its smallness. 
ih tbs? tei i ,.| Nor has it the authority of a great realisation shortly 
[here is good variety in the unnamed arranger’s| — a eee Sigh. : ’ “ 
at Oe eee a ae ,_; _*. .|expressed. What it has is some quiet, reflective 
dealing with Sullivan’s ‘ Where the bee sucks,’ which nite; ¢ nae : : re eee” 
; Scape sie ~ Se rs Paty peauty, a direct, untrammelled way of expressing 
appears as a trio for s.s.A. (Novello). A choir with}..— — : fie Ree olmeeiion Chuan. 
colour and contrast in the voices could make this — a a ts ~~ “Cale: wy 
: coinecar statement would have produced a kind of falsity in 
come off very well indeed. ; “ee eens : J 
. the whole thing ; as it is, reticence and plain speech 
MIXED-VOICE | give dignity, and the music achieves no mean result. 
Another work of distinction, and on a larger scale 
this time, is Jeno ‘Takacs’s Sonatine (Bernhard 
Herzmansky), which again has qualities of design 
and balance, and despite a strong flavour of Ravel, 
a character of its own. ‘Takacs, however, has not 
succeeded as Ravel did in making an organic whole 
of his three movements ; the Allegretto, attractive as 
. ; : ine = }it is, is unallied in style with the two foregoing 
Nelson’s send a * Music Practice’ book, one of a| movements, and does not gather together and sum 
series. In all there are five books—three for teachers up the arguments of the whole work, in the manner 
of infants, juniors, and seniors respectively, and twO | of the really good last movements (and how few they 
for the use of pupils, junior and senior. This| aye!) In addition, Ravel’s rarefied pianoforte style 
infants’ teac hers’ book (2s.) boils down a lot of sensible | was particularly suited to the smallness of his medium 
information. The only thing I am in doubt about is| jp the Sonatine. Takacs writes in a fuller and more 
whether the teacher is presumed to know any other fleshy manner, which becomes sometimes too heavy 
books. Apparently the little primer 1s designed tor for the general style of the work. But the Sonatine 
those who have had only the minimum of training | has character, and a welcome firmness of outline and 
college tuition. The music suggested for use is good ; general design. 


loneliness. 
PART-SONG FOR FEMALE VOICES 


Again the only item is from Novello’s—Dunhill’s 
‘The Gift’ (Scott’s ‘True love’s the gift which God 
has given To man, alone beneath the heaven). 
This simple, singable, and seemly music should go 
into the repertory of the choir that must necessarily 
aim at pieces of modest demands. It is for s.4.T.B. 








but I don’t quite see what use is to ma of, say,|} + — , as 
4 “7 ate = ee & be ade + Save rhe penetrating influence of Ravel is felt again in 
MacDowell’s ‘Sea Idyllis.’ Few infants’ teachers a ee =: Pitan . a7 ) 
could alan ali thas warthih en tien Rok of nae Hans Gal’s Suite fur Klavier (Simrock); one 
ay < se worthnily. sto sure . . . ‘ . 
ty : CUFCES | notices it in the harmonic colouring, and in 


the paper has for some'years been called Aue and|th€ 's¢ of the semitonal method of harmonization 
Youth.) The tips (these short paragraphs cannot SES, SOE SE Cee eS Sy Oe 
really be described as much more) show that the ragga mat, areas sar ar ay Se Seng 
/ ; 2 ; - in spite of this indebtedness, although one 
unnamed writer knows his or her job. 1 think the a eet ew _ : : . 
book (it has only thirty-eight pages of print) will be a - —_-e pen. yor cme retllane ny 
very useful as a guide to a young teacher, showing | vee , eases 50 rank Gana Se Seana 
is Nesey ‘a ticki te anusienl walaing of emai Preludium’ (which recalls in a curious and elusive 
children—a piece of work which, musicians too rarely cae, ees rere ee ae 
remember, is only one out of many tasks she has to | Sunnnane Faamen’ ie: mecenen < ayn. 
comprehend and master. The bigger books, such as | wneee fiemag oo apeamnety er Spnensners, Fir? ata 
; ba ’ “* | way impaired by obvious technical care and skill. 


Miss Chamberlain’s ‘Ear Training,’ will need to be| S hi f ii : : 

: . P , ; 

gone into by those who wish to be more deeply | as « & Cages ae tae pee 
; A 








|from the ‘King Lear’ music of Debussy, which 


founded in the business. a a 3 : 
lare arranged by Roger-Ducasse and published by 

| Jobert. The short ‘Fanfare,’ it is true, has some- 

PIANOFORTE |thing of Lear’s ominous and fateful air; but 


In the May issue (p. 432) I drew attention to|‘Le Sommeil de Lear,’ despite all the composer’s 
Béla Bartok’s ‘Gyaszindulo,’ or Funeral March, a| ‘smiles and languished airs,’ not to say tricks of 
work written in 1903 and published by Charles| style, has none of the incandescence that gives their 
Rozsnyai (Budapest), which is now obtainable from | effect to Debussy’s really good moments. Debussy’s 
E. W. Organ, Acock’s Green, Birmingham. This| failures, too, are very bad failures, just as the more 
March has shown itself, under fuller study, to be a| highly-flavoured dishes, unless they are perfect, are 
work of real distinction, and it is now mentioned | uneatable. 
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From Ludwig Déblinger come a set of pieces by | 
Alfred Grunefeld, most of them arrangements of | 
dances, and two of them original works—a Barcarolle | 
in F, and a Fantasia on Schubert’s ‘Gute Nacht’ | 
and ‘Standchen.’ This last, considering its themes, 
could not be without interest, although of musical | 
import it has little; the tunes are felt to be not the| 
seed of any new and purposeful musical growth, 
so much as an excuse for aimless and disappointing 
extemporisation. Noris ‘ Barcarole’ of any strength— 
tunefulness without distinction is not enough. Two 
arrangements of Strauss’s *Delisen-Walzer’ and 
‘Kaiser-Walzer’ have something of the vivacity of 
the original, but not as much as they might have had, 
and Grunefeld’s heavy treatment compares badly 
with Dohnanyi’s, for instance, of the Delibes waltz. 
A much more sparkling arrangement is Willy Klasen’s 
of Josef Lanner’s ‘Die Schénbrunner,’ which is an 


attractive waltz, playable and effectively arranged. | 


These things do, however, really need the sweep and 
elasticity of the sort of orchestra they were written 
for, and pianoforte settings, mostly, are the strongest 
proof of it. ‘Tanz-weisen aus zwei jarhunderten’ 
consists of three dances, arranged by Felix Dyck- 
the Sarabande from Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ Exaudet’s 
‘ Beruhmtes Menuett,’ and the Polovetzer Tanz from 
‘Prince Igor. The Gluck makes a charming 
pianoforte piece, and is well arranged, though 
extreme delicacy of touch is needed to avoid thickness 
of sound. The Borodin, too, comes out surprisingly 
well, probably because the arranger has not tried to 
crowd in too much detail. Good finger-work has a 
reasonable chance to attain the necessary clarity and 
vitality, and the dance would make an interesting 
and useful study (Simrock). 

Obviously sincere is Vivien Lambelet’s Spanish 
Intermezzo, ‘To the memory of a Toreador,’ and it 
grows to a very effective climax. What one gets 
tired of in it are the constant two-bar phrases and 
sequential effects when growth is obtained by repeti- 
tion at a slightly higher level of pitch and tension. 
Moreover, the Habanera rhythm needs a master to 
manage it. Debussy did it perfectly in ‘La Soirée 
dans Granade,’ which avoids the obvious again and 
again by a mere touch of genius, and comparison 
with such a work as that emphasises the weak points 
of the ‘Spanish Intermezzo.’ This is, however, a 
very careful piece of writing, with some good 
moments, and it is not without significance that one 
compares it with a classic. Also from Augener is 
Archy Rosenthal’s fluent and well-written * Irish Jig,’ 
with a climax and plenty of scope for the energetic 
player, although the air of the piece is too sophis- 
ticated to be convincing. The composer has built 
up a well-designed work out of the rhythmic and 
melodic externals of the jig-tune; we must 
obviously not ask Mr. Rosenthal for music that is 
in any essential way Irish. ‘There is certainly a pic- 
turesqueness about this piece ; but the Irishness is 
small and entirely superficial. 

Dalhousie Young’s Prelude in A minor and 
‘Humoresque ’ (Weekes) are unpretentious and light 
in style, and not of much distinction even as light 
music. ‘Prelude’ lingers shivering on the brink of 
the commonplace, into which ‘ Humoresque’ boldly 
launches away, and the abandon of the latter turns 
out to be a more amiable quality than the careful- 
ness of the former. Much more interesting both in 
build and material is Ivy Herbert’s * Romance’ 
(Joseph Williams), which is a very well written piece 
of work. Strong individuality there is none; the 


}emotional level. 


cut of the phrases and the general style are reminis- 
cent of Rachmaninov, but this indebtedness is of 
little importance, and its sincerity and good crafts- 
manship give this ‘Romance’ a very definite quality. 

Some further compositions which have arrived 
since the above was written are of interest, 
Arthur Benjamin’s Suité for Pianoforte (Oxford 
University Press), consisting of Prelude, Air, 
Tambourin, Toccata, and Epilogue in Canon, being 
a work of considerable length and achievement. 
The first thing that strikes one about it is that the 
composer is now writing with more conviction and 
impulse than formerly. There wasalways distinction 
and charm; there is now more individuality and 
power. The music seems to come from deeper down 
in the composer’s nature, and has at times, as in the Atr, 
a note of real intensity. The influence of Ravel is 
still noticeable, though less in the thematic manner, 
which is the diatonic and sometimes atonal one ot 
some schools of current English music, than in the 
style of pianoforte writing, which has the light and 
sinewy strength of the ‘ Tombeau de Couperin,’ for 
instance. The composer’s genuine achievement, 
however, over and above that of writing good 
individual movements (Tambourin is a_ brilliant 
little firework, and Toccata on a larger scale, has 
real power), is the unity of the Suite as a whole. 
This is not entirely due the ‘motto’ phrase, 
announced /ertissimo at the climax of Prelude, 
which appears in one form or another in every 
movement, and at the final climax of the Suite in 
Epilogue. The device would not have _ been 
adequate unless there had already been an essential 
unity of design and style, but as things are it 
reinforces the general feeling of completeness, and 
makes it clear that, good as the individual movements 
are in themselves, the full effect is achieved only 
when the Suite is played as a whole. This is high 
praise. 

The six movements of H. VY. Jervis-Read’s 
‘Caprices’ are much more loosely connected than 
those of Arthur Benjamin’s Suite, but a kind of unity 
is obtained by the considered rise and fall of the 
What the music relies on is its 
sugyestiveness, its skill in characterization, and the 
sincerity that always marks this composer’s work. 
The pieces are slight ; still they have their charm, and 
it is good to find the music speaking more straight- 
forwardly than Jervis-Read’s has sometimes done. 
This sincerity and a certain distinction of phrase and 
cadence give character to *Polymia’ and * Lucina’ ; 
and if the composer seems less at his ease in the 
quicker-moving numbers, there is considerable 
atmosphere and a charming little Coda in ‘Siren’ 
Murdoch). Gerrard Williams’s musicianly and 
efiective arrangements of ‘Four Traditional Irish 
Tunes,’ are published in one volume by Winthrop 
Rogers. 

Last comes a set of pieces by Ernest Austin, 
sensitive and sincere as always. ‘A Sheaf of 
Melodies’ (Larway) contains five pieces which do 
not rise, generally speaking, to the distinction of 
utterance which is required of music whose emotional 
content is small. But their sincerity tells, and tells 
strongly, in comparison with the sickening facility of 
1S. Kameneff’s ‘In Old Pekin’ (Keith Prowse)-—* ten 
impressions’: ‘Song of the Coolies,’ * Windbells,’ 
‘The Prince of her Dreams,’ &c.—all the usual old 
cakes made in quantity out of all the usual stale 
| ingredients. , -. 
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EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC | ‘Six Easy Pianoforte Pieces’ (elementary grade), are 
like much of this well-known writer’s work, and wil! 


Excellent material for teaching purposes continues | 
§ purpe | probably prove acceptable to many. 


to pour forth from the Oxford University Press. Al 
number of recent issues must be noticed briefly. | For beginners, ‘Tunes from Many Lands’ and 
Eva Pain’s ‘Reflections’ is a very simple little two- |‘ When all the World was Young,’ by Angela Diller 
part piece, useful as a study in rotation. The hands and Elizabeth Quaile (Hawkes), may be cordially 
are in contrary motion throughout, the left hand being | recommended. ‘These two collections of folk-tunes 
—as the writer puts it—an almost exact mirror image | from various countries, as adapted by the authors, 
of the right. ‘On My Own,’ an adventure in eight | make ideal teaching material for young peop'e. In 
scenes, by Gerrard Williams, will suit elementary | the first the arrangements are very simple indeed, 
pupils. These little pieces are descriptive of some | the pupil, for about half the book, merely playing the 
verses by Rodney Bennett, and such numbers as | unaccompanied tune, which is divided between the 
‘The Telephone,’ ‘The Postman,’ and ‘My Hen, | two hands. The second volume is slightly more 
Polly,’ in particular, should appeal to young peop'e. | advanced. Both books include a number of duets, 
Olive Lloyd’s‘ Water Folk’ isin two books. Book 1 | most attractively arranged. There area few instances 
lof needless changing of fingers on repeated notes, 
Book 2 four pieces a little more difficult. Five | Teachers of beginners should make the acquaintance 
pieces of elementary grade, under the title ‘Quaint | of these works. R. J. Pitcher’s ‘ Descriptive Pieces 
Tales,’ by Eric Mareo, are interesting and original, | for Young Musicians’ (Warren & Phillips) wou!d 
and call for imagination on the part of the player. | suit players of from primary to elementary grade. 
Of lower division standard are G. F. Tomlinson’s| There are seven numbers, issued separately : 
‘Four Little Tunes.’ These pieces, though short, | \! ‘The Nigger’s Wedding’ ; (2) * The Five Pigs’; 
are excellently written, attractive, and we | contrasted | (3) ~ Shadow Dance’; (4) ‘The Tadpole’; (5) ‘The 
in style. ‘A Scrap Book,’ by Roy Thompson, may | Elf and the Dormouse’ ; (6) ‘ Tom, Tom, the Piper’s 
be recommended for elementary pupils. It contains| Son’; (7) ‘In the Forest.’ No. 5 is useful for 
eight pieces, some of which will prove useful for | Staccato, and No.7 for crossing hands and developing 
rhythmical purposes, while others call for cantabile | freedom of movement over the keyboard. 

, , Ty ww ate Od tea , e ee | 
laying. Tee, Ses tees, of lower iivision| Those looking for sight-reading. materia, might 
Jingles,’ by Colin Taylor, and ‘Six Old En igh | cuamine Edgar Moy’s ‘Sight-Reading Books, 
Tunes’ by E. T. Sweeting rhe seals pele siees |" three grades Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Some pieces -* Jumping loon? ‘eeeiliom. anil pand. | 1avanced Leonard). The pieces in these three 
staccato), ‘ Little Raindrops,’ ieetiet cemamatea are not only admirably devised for sight- 
and cantabile), and ‘Merry heart’ (neat hrasin yg erg « “a ’ een Paget ttm 
and finger-staccato). Dr. Sweeting’s ca ital cobecsiaa E. Markham Lee's * salletto Cramer) a, o> Sey 
will be found useful for developing Seal ieds yendence. | Sue GC Nee enOvEReNts which would provide pleasant 
The left hand frequently has the tune, and X- all times a eee See Se ‘argon 
has something interesting to play ‘The six tunes | a = an — os aa a te ae oe rea 
include ‘ Lillibulero ’ <The Oak and the Ash and an | by hapa ee oe — 
exhilarating arrangement of ‘The Arethusa.’ In eine ammgrette in three-bar rhythm) and ‘Italian 
same grade may be placed ‘To cates! and | bance a Tarantella affording excellent practice for 
eiiait— tee dinct eles ter Leo I wee Bove | the right hand ' Little Nature Studies— Catkins, 
separately. The former is a flowing pathetic little | King Cups, and the Clover Field by Ivy Herbert, 
melody with a simple chordal acx ompaniment which hoe  gere-gp: Praga we oe psy 
requires sensitive treatment ‘Harebell’ calls Raed bee gE canon ag Bron ee A pg 
pedalling, and the skilful handling of chords in ‘both mest menentasy eee. LP —a anne 
oie lite test mention en J ig cag te gs | from Forsyth—Kathleen Bai'ey’s The Road-mender, 
Beachcroft’s ‘Air and Variations for the Left Hand | +g Mi eo Mo 0 as a —_ 
This is a difficult work which may however, be slayed mee ©. ager raha _—— ; “ ae 
by both hands, the manner of arrangement coe ge pan, 0 fae ar —_ 
io te seein being left to the discretion of he | emma, &e. of a lively, rhythmical character. 
serfermer. The variations are skilfully written and This tuneful set gives exc ellent practice in hand 
Sal aaiteiated dhe teak) Wann Selatan? Hor independence, neat phrasing, and staccato. Higher 
ducing a chorale working up to a brilliant and = es peggy —a woe ee 

att + oe : ‘ . Miniature Suite in A minor, Op. 69 (E. W. Organ, 
effective conclusion, nal T ‘ , ‘ 

* Birmingham). There are ten movements—‘A la 

Of a number of albums from Keith Prowse two| Saltarelle,’ ‘Jeux d’Enfants,’ ‘ Elégie,’ ‘Sylphides’ 
of the best are ‘ Musical Pastimes,’ by Dorothy|(7empo di Valse}, ‘La Source’ (Moto perfetuo), 
Leatherdale, and ‘ Magic Casements,’ by Anderson | ‘ Méditation,’ ‘Grazielle,’ ‘Conte Norvégien,’ ‘ Petite 
Sherwood. The former is a set of short pieces—| Marche,’ and ‘Rondeau Burlesque.’ Some of these 
including some duets—admirably adapted for|—e.g., the first, fifth, and last—will be particularly 
beginners; the print, by the way, is particularly| appreciated by those with nimble fingers. *Elégie’ 
clear. ‘Magic Caseménts’ will suit elementary to| and ‘Méditation’ are simple, and call for expressive 
lower grade pupils. The six pieces in this book are|cantabile playing. This is a wel!-contrasted set of 
treated with considerable skill and fancy. The music pieces providing agreeable studies in agility, phrasing, 
is attractive, and will prove useful in developing— | touch of various kinds, and rhythm. 
amongst other things—rhythm, phrasing, and a} ‘Two musicianly and unpretentious little teaching 
es ae oe the left hand. Willy Hermann’s | pieces are Dorothy Leatherdale’s ‘ Silver Sprite’ and 
en Little Pictures’ are tuneful, and will be appre- ‘Nymphs’ (Keith Prowse). Both are easy, neat, 

ciated by young people of primary grade. Paul|and graceful, and their straightforwardness of style 
Zilcher’s two albums, ‘From the Countryside’ and | tells strongly in their favour. G. G. 


contains nine short pieces of primary grade, and 
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VIOLIN MUSIC 


The virtuoso who becomes composer is a 
phenomenon common enough in the history of music. 
Indeed, one may go so far as to call it inevitable. If 
there are any virtuosi of the pianoforte and violin 
whose names have never appeared on the right-hand 
side of a concert programme along with those of a 
Chopin or a Beethoven, we may take it that it was 
not for lack of trying. The Sonata Fantastica by 
Prof. Henry Marteau (Steingriiber) stands out, how- 
ever, from the usual run of virtuoso compositions, for 
the simple reason that its bias is entirely modeen. 
The music may owe something to the inspiration of 
Reger, and Prof. Marteau is known as the best (and 
also almost the only) exponent of Reger’s Concerto, 
But while Reger was making somehow for fuller and 
‘thicker’ harmonies, Marteau is definitely pledged 
to a more dashing and novel scheme based on the 
intervals which twenty or thirty years ago were 
tabooed—consecutive fourths and fifths, unresolved 
sevenths, and the like. Yet in some respects the 
result is not very different. If a Vieuxtemps erred on 
the side of conservatism, and his music never rose 
above the commonplace, Prof. Marteau appears to us 
equally unconcerned with the ‘ musical’ worth of the 
composition, and equally attached to a scheme of 
things which does not make for the highest artistic 
enjoyment. If the o'der masters laboured their ideas 
and wallowed in sentimentality, the moderns appear 


to look upon ideas as trifles, and positively to scorn | 


anything like sentiment. ‘There is little to choose, 
from the purely musical point of view, between this 
Sonata and the ‘ Bravourstudien,’ nor is the Sonata 
less interesting to the technician than the Studies. 


Jeno Hubay has long been known as an 
accomplished purveyor of se/ez music—brilliant 


show pieces which have a short life simply because, 
like ballad songs, they are flowers of a season. 
One of these pieces once enjoyed a certain popularity, 
and although one does not hear ‘Hjere Kati’ in the 
concert-room nowadays, it may yet lighten’ the 
labours of some conscientious student. Six new 


pieces of his are now published by Breitkopf’s. They 
are ‘up to sample’ in every respect—the good 


commercial article which we do not doubt will find 
its market, especially in view of the fact that two of 
them (‘Russian Lament’ and ‘ Venezia’) are dedicated 
to Jascha Heifetz, who will, presumably, act as their 
sponsor and offer them to the public. 


The ‘Rowland Salon Series’ consists of a number 


of compositions for pianoforte solo with an ad /2é. | 


part for violin and one for ’cello. In the cir- 
cumstances limitations are inevitable. But since the 
music is meant for players of very moderate skill the 
limitations have a counterpart in certain advantages. 
It is clear, for instance, that an inexperienced ’cellist 
or violinist will be grateful for finding that almost 
every note of his part is doubled by the pianoforte. 
John Farley and Hubert Bath, who between them are 


| Press) does not lack a certain charm even though the 
j}harmonies are distinctly ‘thick’ for an essentially 
| lyrical form. B.V. 
| 
FULL SCORES 
| The Oxford University Press sends a number of 
|additions to the Oxford Orchestral Series. Most 
|important are five String Suites by Bach. These, 
| to quote the Preface, 
bring into the répertoire of the string orchestra 
the charming dances and short movements which form 
the concluding numbers of the four Ouvertures and the 
first ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto. 
There is ample justification for such arrangements. 
In some cases no modification of any kind has been 
necessary, so frequently do Bach’s wood-wind and 
brass merely double the strings. The arranging and 
editing have been done by Dr. Whittaker, aided by 
Alfred M. Wall, who has added bowing and 
fingering. For the benefit of small orchestras minus 
violas, or weak in that department, a third violin part 
is issued. The Preface gives full particulars as to 
the original scoring of every movement. Here is 
Bach at his most attractive, made available for a 
multitude of players. 

Dr. Whittaker has done a like good service for 
Handel and players by arranging for strings and 
optional wood-wind the ballet music from ‘ Alcina’ 
and a Suite of five Dances from the same opera. 

Geminiani’s Concerto Grosso in C minor, Op. 2, 
a capital work—has been edited by Dr. 
Esposito. A MS. pianoforte part may be hired from 
the publishers for use when the strings are weak or 
incomplete. 

Gerrard Williams provides very attractive pieces 
in his arrangements of four traditional tunes 
‘Fairest Jenny,’ ‘ The Humours of Bath,’ ‘ The Sheep 
under the Snow,’ and that jolly country dance ‘The 
fit’s come on me now.’ The pieces are playable by 
pianoforte trio, string quartet, or by string orchestra 
minus double-basses. Ad /#é. parts are for two flutes, 
clarinet, cornet, percussion, and pianoforte. 

Six Italian Dances of the late 16th century have 
been transcribed and edited by Peter Warlock. 
The pieces are taken from a set of text-books (now 
in the British Museum) known to have been in the 
ossession of an English family before 1580. 
Mr. Warlock gives us far more interesting material 
in a set of Six English Tunes for string quintet, 
transcribed from a set of early 17th-century part- 
books in the British Museum. These capital pieces 
appear to have been arrangements of popular songs 
and dance-tunes, if we may judge from such titles as 
‘Strawberry Leaves,’ ‘Tickle my Toe,’ and ‘Sweet 
Youth. The instruments are three violins, viola, 
and cello. J. Bernard Jackson has arranged ten of 
Byrd’s variations on ‘Jhon, come kisse me now’ foi 
string orchestra, or for string quartet, with ed /7é. 
pianoforte. (The pianoforte part, in MS., may be 
hired.) By using various modifications the viola 


NO. 2 





responsible for seven of the eight numbers we have| part can be shared between violins and ’cellos. 
seen, have done their work very adequately, and| Robert Milford’s Suite in D minor, for oboe and 
keep the violin part within the range of the third | strings or string orchestra, consists of an Overture, 
position. In the violin part of ‘The Jester’ there is| Gavotte, Minuet and Musette, and Air. There is 
a misprint—E sharp instead of C sharp. Raymond | much that is pleasant, together with some too obvious 
Loughborough (the composer of No. 1, ‘The Mirage’) | reminders of models-—ancient and modern. 
sends the violins up to the fifth position. 
Tasteful harmonization and an easy flowing melody | 
are the characteristics of Joseph W. G. Hathaway’s} Among the latest Philharmonia scores are a couple 
‘Two Sketches’ for violin and pianoforte (Paxton), | of Masses—Beethoven’s in C and Bruckner’s in D. 
and Norman Suckling’s ‘Ode’ (Oxford University |The Beethoven work has had several performances 
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during the Centenary observances. As it is the 
only choral work of the composer’s that is repre- 
sentative of his genius, and at the same time not too 
exacting for any good average set of performers, it 
deserves a new lease of life. 

Bruckner’s Mass has probably never been heard 
in this country. If this be so, some enterprising 
conductor should make good the omission. The 
choral work is reasonable in difficulty, and the 
orchestration appears to be very telling. These 
Philharmonia pocket scores are stocked by 
Hawkes. 

Of a batch of chamber music in miniature score | 
the following call for mention: A very attractive | 
Suite of Old National Dances for string quartet, in | 
three groups (one English and two Scottish ; three | 
old French ; and two Japanese), by J. B. McEwen ; | 
and seven Dances for string quartet or string | 
orchestra, by Emile Jaques-Dalcroze (Joseph | 
Williams) ; four Toccatas from the keyboard wauba| 
of Stradella, Domenico Scarlatti, and Durante (two), 
transcribed by F. Boghen for violin, viola, and | 
violoncello, issued as a set. All seem te bear| 
transcription unexpectedly well. Particularly attrac- | 
tive are the two Durante pieces. Chesters (who 
stock the above) have issued Eugéne Goossens’s 
fine Phantasy Sextet (three violins, viola, and two| 
cellos), a work commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge, and | 
first performed at Pittsfield Mass.) in 192 3. 

From the same enterprising house come miniature | 





scores of Stravinsky’s ‘Les Noces’; Manuel de} 
Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo’; and Lord Berners’s | 
‘Fantaisie Espagnole.’ All these are remarkable | 


examples of minuteness and clarity. 
Ludwig Weber's ‘Serenade’ is for 
combination—flute, violin, and viola. 


an unusual | 
Its four move- 


| past, 


| first-rate 


The Oxford University Press sends a couple of 
musical plays for children. ‘The Tale of a Shoe,’ 
by Rodney Bennett, with music by Gerrard Williams, 
has an amusing libretto written round a group of 
characters from various nursery rhymes. The 
composer shows a deft hand with the music, and 
evidently credits the youngsters with a liking for 
fifthy dissonant fare. The play is scored for strings 
and pianoforte, with optional parts for various wind 
and percussion instruments. ‘The choruses may be 
sung in unison throughout. The other work from the 
Oxford University Press is Robin Milford’s incidental 
music to Hermon Ould’s ‘Peter, the Pied Piper.’ 
Suggestions are given for the use of strings and flute 
where these instruments are available. 

Curwens have just issued ‘ Markheim,’ a dramatic 
sketch in one Act, founded on Stevenson’s well-known 
short story, set by P. Napier Miles. This was a 
Carnegie Supplementary Award in 1921, and was 
produced at Bristol in 1924. It made so considerable 
an impression that it ought to have been heard again 
elsewhere. Perhaps its slightness is against it; so 
short an opera is not easily fitted with companions 
for a full evening’s bill. 

Rutland Boughton’s music-drama ‘The Queen of 
Cornwall’ has been published by Joseph Williams. 
It was performed at Glastonbury in 1924, and 
|apparently not since—as is usual in this country. 
| No wonder opera composers become bitter! Looking 
at ‘The Queen of Cornwall,’ and reflecting on the 
type of work that plays so large a part in every 
season, one can see no future for opera in this 
country. No department of music can live on its 
especially a department whose _ repertory 
contains so small a proportion of masterpieces as 
does that of opera. Are new examples never to be 
given a genuine trial—a series of productions by a 
company, instead of one solitary show 


|made possible by private enterprise or enthusiastic 


ments are mainly straightforward and_ tuneful | 
Berlin : Zimmermann). 
VOCAL SCORES 


So many new compositions and fresh editions of 
old ones have lately appeared in vocal and miniature 
score that detailed notice is impossible. Nor is it 
necessary, as most of the new works have already 
been publicly performed. 

Beginning with Bach, there are three of the Church | 
Cantatas—* Lord, enter not into wrath,’ ‘ Jesus called | 
to Him the Twelve,’ and ‘What God doth, surely 
that is right.’ These are in the Oxford University 
Press series, edited by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, 
English words by Prof. Sanford Terry. The German | 
text is given at the beginning, and each Cantata is | 
prefaced by a note giving historical and other | 


information, together with hints as to modifications | thy name. 
Aelfrida, | hight.’ 


| perch, 


of the scoring in performance, &c. The choral | 
portions are in both notations. 

Arthur Sandford has set ‘The Blessed Damozel’ 
for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra (Joseph 


Williams). It appears to have been first published | 


in 1922, but as the vocal score has been received for | Juliet,’ 
review, we presume that the work has only recently | vocal score has just been issued by 


appeared in that form. The music is straight- | 
forward—in fact, much of the choral writing seems 
old-fashioned. ‘That, however, will be a recom- 





other stage 
| successful opera without such obvious discipleship ? 


with | libretto, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, is poor. 


reads at times like a parody 
lively, for my 


| Shakespeare’ S. 
sometimes whether some of the dialogue— especially 


amateurs ? 

Deems Taylor’s lyric-drama in three Acts, ‘The 
| King’s Henchman,’ had a successful launching at New 
York. The vocal score comes from J. Fischer. The 


| composer has a keen eye for effect, and his music is 
|none the worse for its purpose in that it shows an 


intimate acquaintance with Gounod, Wagner, and 
composers. Is it possible to write a 


The 
Such 
with an occasional touch of Americanese, 
‘Go now, and go 
marrow oozeth!’ ‘I do not know 
Aethelwold, I hight. And thou ? 
And so on, by the rood, pole, or 
and with a murrain on it. 
Winchester and 


|'We doubt it. The story is good drama. 


*tushery,’ 


marry come up, 


The scene is laid in England - 


| Devonshire ; period, the reign of Edgar of Wessex. 


John Barkworth’s four-Act opera, ‘Romeo and 


was produced recently at the R.C.M. The 
MacDonagh, 
Capdeville & Co., Cambridge Circus. The text is 


This is to the good, but we wonder 


mendation to many singers, and choral societies in | | the quick- firing type of Sampson and Gregory in the 


need of a short, melodious, 


cantata would no doubt find themselves well suited. 


From Joseph Williams comes also a vocal score | comparison, 
a work that is by | grudge the loss of speed. 


of Martin Shaw’s ‘ Brer Rabbit’ 


and _ easily-grasped | opening scene, for example—is suitable for setting. 


|The progress of music is necessarily slow in 
and the better the text the more we 
The fact of the four Acts 


way of being a hardy Christmas annual, and so calls | being in no fewer than fourteen scenes may be a 


for no discussion, 


| drawback from a practical point of view. 


The music 
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is always well-written, tuneful, and fluent. More one 
cannot say of it without hearing it under the test of 
performance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Little is known of Julius Reubke’s music, apart 
from his astonishing Organ Sonata. Pianists should 


therefore welcome the issue, in the Cotta edition, of | 


his Pianoforte Sonata, and, bound up with it, a 
transcription for their instrument of the organ work. 
The Pianoforte Sonata is dedicated to Reubke’s 
master, Liszt, and invariably shows the influence of 
that composer. Like its companion, it is continuous 
in form, with sections corresponding to the customary 
three movements. The works agree, too, in being 
based largely on one theme which undergoes changes. 
It is to be hoped that some pianist will give this 
practically unknown work a few hearings. It is, of 
course, emotional and romantic to a degree that is 
unfashionable to-day; the situation may be saved, 
however, by the opening it gives for a display of 
pianism. Players might rest one of the Liszt battle- 
horses in favour of this work by his gifted pupil—a 
youth who, but for his early death, would almost 
certainly have become one of the greatest composers 
of the last century. 

The transcription of the Organ Sonata has been 
done by August Stradal. It seems curiously concise 
by the side of its companion, being only about half as 
long, and far more direct in style. Pianists, with the 
perversity they have so long shown~—and still show 
—in regard to Bach keyboard works, will probably 
play the transcription and neglect the Pianoforte 
Sonata. We hope not, for many of its finest passages 
will be a mere noisy blur: two hands, a single key- 
board, and the damper pedal, are poor substitutes 
for the manuals and pedal-board of an organ. 
This transcription, like most efforts of the kind, 
attempts too much, but it will be welcomed by many 
who have heard the original and wish to make closer 
acquaintance with it. 

‘Old English Songs, Amorous, Festive, and Divine,’ 
is a collection ‘chosen and hand-written’ by A. C. 
Harradine, the music arranged by N. C. Suckling. 
In the Preface, Mr. Harradine expresses a hope that 
‘no one will be put off bythe diamond notes: use is 
everything.’ Precisely; but the fact remains that 
the diamond notes are far from comfortable, even to 
the accustomed eye, unless they are sizable and very 
accurately ranged. Mr. Harradine’s ranging is not 
always good, and with many a note we are not sure 
at a first glance whether it is on a line or in a space. 
Moreover, the ledger-line notes are often vague. 
There are a few slips. Mr. Suckling’s harmonizations 
are in good taste. ‘The twenty-six songs are delightful 
things, mairly familiar to those who know much old 
music, The archaic spelling is retained: *Westron 
wynde,’ ‘Have you seene but a whyte lillie grow,’ 
‘ The Song of Agincourt,’ ‘Joly good ale and olde,’ 
‘This Endyrs nyght,’ ‘Ther is no rose of swych 
vertu,’ &c. Mr. Harradine writes a beautiful script, 
and the result is an attractive, somewhat ‘ precious’ 
work that will please all eyes but the intensely prac- 
tical. But even the coldest optic can hardly resist 
the appeal of many little touches—e.g., the marking 
of the entries in ‘Sumer is icumen in’ by a tiny red 
bird on a black spray, and the microscopic crook and 
flageolet used for a similar sign in the catch ‘Jolly 
Shepheard’ (Gerald Howe). 

William Walton’s Overture, ‘ Portsmouth Point,’ 
has been arranged by the composer for pianoforte duet 


| 

(Oxford University Press). Its programmatic basis 
is Rowlandson’s print of the same title—a scene of 
| farewells, mainly tipsy. Perhaps the general air of 
| grogginess is responsible for the rhythmic complica- 
| tions, which make the much-talked-of ‘ symphonised 
syncopation’ appear plain sailing. The thematic 
|material includes hints of ‘God save the King,’ 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ and the sailor’s hornpipe. These 
lare not obtruded, and are generally ‘ragged.’ 
Probably they are easily detected in the orchestral 
version ; on the keyboard they have to be sought for, 
almost. The harmony has pungencies in plenty, 
but the general flavour is diatonic. It is clear that 
those of us who have so far judged Walton by such 
eccentricities as his share in ‘ Fagade’ must revise 
our opinion. There is sterling metal here, human 
and humorous, despite some excruciating asperities. 
The polyphony is full of life; the healthy vigour of 
such bars as 24-30 even recall the Bach of the 
C major Orchestral Suite. The duet is very difficult 
to play, mainly because of its rhythmic complexity, 
but each stumbling attempt increases one’s desire for 
an orchestral performance. 

Fauré’s String Quartet in E—his 
work, if I mistake not—has been issued in a 
version for pianoforte solo, made by Gustave 
Samazeuilh. The arranger has aimed at a faithful 
reduction rather than at a pianoforte transcription, 
the result being sometimes ungrateful for the 
keyboard. It has the merit, however, of making 
the texture of the original easily realisabie to many 
who are slow at taking in music from a score, even 
of four staves (Durand). 

Among the lost works of Bach’s was a Concerto in 
D minor, for two violins and orchestra. The music 
itself exists in a version made by Bach himself for 
two claviers and orchestra, the key being changed to 
C minor. Ossip Schnirlin has now recast it for two 
violins and pianoferte, in the original key. It can 
hardly be expected to rival the well-known D minor 
Double Concerto, but it ought to become a good 
second. The arrangement seems to have been well 
done, the pianoforte reduction of the orchestral part 
being both comfortably playable and effective. 


Lengnick). H. G. 


last important 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Two new settings of the Communion Service by 


Charles Wood come from the Oxford University 


Press. For one of these the various movements- 
including the Benedictus and Agnus Dei—have 


been selected from the Plainsong and Medieval 
Musick Society’s Ordinary of the Mass, and har- 
monized for four voices with organ accompaniment. 
The service may be sung in unison with organ 
accompaniment, or in four parts with or without 
accompaniment. Except for one or two brief sec- 
tions the plainsong melody appears in the treble part 
throughout. Needless to say, the work has been done 
skilfully and with excellent taste. Occasional passages 
for three voices—S.A.T. or A.T.B.—provide 
effective relief. The music, of course, must be sung 
with the requisite lightness and flexibility—particu- 
larly the Creed and Gloria—otherwise it may easily 
sound stodgy. The other setting, in C minor, is of 
that useful type which, though not too difficult for the 
average Church choir, can be sung with equal 
appreciation by those capable of more elaborate 
work. Most of the writing is harmonic and of a 
straightforward kind. There is some expressive 
counterpoint, quite easy to sing, in the Kyrie Eleison, 


solo 
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Sanctus, and Benedictus. The quieter sections of | the mouth indicates a force of character which does 
the Creed and Gloria are effectively treated, and the not exclude sympathy. If the eyes suggest a psychic 
music for the Agnus Dei is simple and devotional. | mode of thought which might easily run into vague 
An organ part, which merely duplicates the voice speculation, the mouth gives assurance that the ideas 
parts, is provided. Efficient choirs will probably | will be translated into a body of statements as precise 
prefer to sing some, if not the whole, of the move-| and well-considered as possible. 
ments unaccompanied, | This qualification is necessary, for a teaching 

The Oxford University Press also sends three hymn- | which is wholly contained by no one science, but is 
anthems. For his setting of ‘At the Name of. Jesus,’ | constantly hovering over the borders of philosophy, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams has taken the tune ‘ Kings| psychology, and physiology, cannot be formulated 
Weston’ (‘ Songs of Praise,’ No. 443) and arranged | with the exactitude of a geometrical theorem. Of 
it for festival use. Verses 1, 2, and 7 are sung in|necessity, much of Madame Jaéll’s writing is 
unison, 3 and 5 are faux-bourdon arrangements | tentative, but in almost every instance she chooses 
(choir only, unaccompanied), and in 4 and 6 aj|the right way, and walks along it for a considerable 
descant is sung by treble voices over the tune (choir | distance. 


and peop’e in unison). Sung in this manner, with The spirit of her teaching can be expressed in 
the people prepared to do their part, the sturdy tune | these, her own words : 

should make a fine effect. Philip Tomblings has Croyant que tout est esprit, je voudrais mourir pour 
provided an appropriate setting for George Herbert’s| ceux que j'aime, afin qu’ils m’aiment en esprit. 

Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life.’ It is for) This state of mind becomes particularised in such 


unaccompanied voices (S.A.1.B.), and is not difficult. striking principtes as these : 
For the middle verse the tune is placed in the tenor. 
Edited by H. G. Ley, the hymn ‘ Ye that do your 
Master’s will’ (words from the * Yattendon Hymnal’ 


(1.) (Quand done reconnaitra-t-on qu’on ne peut 
étudier les mouvements artistiques que par les 
sensations? (2.) Le meme plan se retrouve dans la 


appears as a short anthem with music by Orlando vie générale du globe, dans la vie individuelle, et dans 
Gibbons. It is for 5.A.1.8., unaccompanied. la vie de art. (3.) C’est la pénétration avec laquelle 

The S.P.C.K. sends a ‘ Hymn for Missions’—words|__ Vartiste voit le détail qui lui fait concevoir ensemble 
by A. C. Ainger and music by M. D. Kingham—and avec intensité. (4.) La richesse de ses germes fait 


a Motet, ‘Lord, let me know mine end,’ by Philip | que l'enfant est incompris, C'est en lui apprenant a se 
Tomblings. In the former (‘God is working his connaitre lui-meme qu’on doit lui faire connaitre tout ce 
purpose out’) the music—tune ‘Benson’—is set out| “4 ete" dehors de tui. 
fully for -each verse. For the fourth verse, Intense concentration is the secret of Madame 
Martin Shaw has written an excellent descant and | Jaéll’s gospel. Sir Toby Belch declared his intention 
a free organ part. Philip Tomblings’s Motet is an | to draw three souls out of one weaver by concentrating 
expressive and well-written work of no great| entirely upon carousing. ‘Through a like concentra- 
difficulty. It is for s.s.A.t.8., and is intended for! tion in another direction, Madame Jaéli attempted to 
unaccompanied singing. | draw four senses out of one finger. One is reminded 
Choirs needing a simple unison setting of the; of Gerontius, who could not rightly say of the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis should examine one in | strange new music whether he heard or touched or 
the key of C, by John Pullein (Bailey & Ferguson), | tasted the tones. At times it almost appears that 
It is tuneful without being commonplace, and the | for Madame Jaéll touch is not a means but an end 
organ part is good. Felix White’s anthem for| in itself, something which is so subtly organized, so 
Whitsuntide, ‘Eternal Dove’—poem by Joseph | finely subdivided, and afterwards correlated, that 
Beaumont (1616-99)—calls for expressive singing.|the delight in making music tends to become in 
It is for s.A.7.8., unaccompanied, and a good choir | itself a complete sensation quite apart from the 
is needed (Stainer & Bell). Gs. auditory effect of the manual activity. Madame Jaéll 


of course would have been the first to repudiate this 
; oa interpretation, but every doctrine holds within itself 
The Musician's Bookshelf the seed of its own heresy, and this, as I see it, is 
Baim the particular perversion to which an illogical appli- 

i a ' ;, cation of Madame Jaéll’s teaching might lead. 
‘ Le foucher Musical’ (par l'éducation de la ee). But a close —— of the ms set forth in 
By Marie Jaéll. ‘Le Toucher Musical,’ and a constant reference to 
[Les Presses Universitaires de France. ] its first principles, will make it difficult to mistake the 
essence of the message, which cannot be better 

expressed than by this sentence : 





‘Systems’ and * Methods’ of teaching the piano- 
forte are always looked upon with suspicion by the 
general public. Rightly so, perhaps. However Plus on recule le probléme de l’art de l’exécution 
great the benefits endowed, however .sound the musicale, plus on constate la fusion de la jonction 
principles upon which the teaching is based, there is| matérielle qui exprime et du sentiment esthétique 
always the danger of uniforming a variety of talents.| exprimé. 

Discipline and Regularity lead to Tyranny, and B. M. 
Tyranny to the suppression of Individuality, unless, | 

of course, the ‘system’ or ‘method’ is under the|« pebussy.” By Léon Vallas. 

guidance of a wise and far-seeing personality. | . 7 : 

Marie Jaéll, whose teachings have been gathered | [Paris : Plon.] 

together and recently published under the title} Mr. Vallas has followed up his book ‘ Les Idées 
‘Le Toucher Musical,’ undoubtedly had both | de Claude Debussy’ (noticed in the April J/usica/ 
wisdom and vision. It is only necessary to look | 7imes, p. 327) with an equally excellent biography of 
at her portrait to realise this. There is no beauty in|the French master—a short, but thoughtful and 
the face, but the eyes suggest a penetrating power | instructive little book, in which a good deal is brought 
almost amounting to second-sight, and the poise of | to light that will be novel to most readers. 
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Among the documents referred to for the first 
time, none are more remarkable than the official 


reports from the Académie des Beaux Arts on the] far too 


- American organ composers, apparently by the 
Editor. This, especially on the American side, is 
inclusive, praise being given to many 


works which Debussy was bound by regulations to} works of a type that has already had too long a life, 


produce after being awarded the Prix de Rome. 
In 1886: 

The Academy regrets to see that Mr. Debussy is 
bent on achieving the weird, the incomprehensible, 
the impossible to perform, and hopes that time and 
experience will alter his ideas and his music. 


’ 


In 1877, after receiving the Suite * Printemps’ (for 
orchestra and chorus), the Academy expressed the 
wish that 

Mr. Debussy should beware of the vague 
impressionism which is one of the most dangerous 
enemies of truth in art. Better things are expected 
from so gifted a musician. 

It is interesting to note that during the first years 
of his creative career, Debussy remained practically 
unnoticed by the Paris critics; and that even so 
cultured and unprejudiced a musician as the late 
Maurice Kufferath (editor of the Guide 
and for many years manager of the Brussels Théatre 


de la Monnaie) was completely nonplussed, in 1894, | 


by the String Quartet, which he described in the 
following words: 
Not commonplace; very distinguished, 
but one does not know how to approach it. It is not 
a mere dream, but a positive hallucination. Is it a 
work ? I cannot tell. Is it music? Perhaps, but in 
the same sense as the canvases of the Montmartre 
apostles of a neo-Japanese style are paintings. 


indeed ; 


Wisely enough, Kufferath concluded with the remark 
that 
. the time finally to judge Debussy’s music has not 
come. Doubtless, our grand-nephews will deride us 
for having been incapable of understanding Debussy, 
exactly as we ourselves deride, now and then, those of 
our elders who failed to understand Wagner. 


The story of Debussy’s life, and of the fortunes of 


his works, is told simply, briefly, but not sketchily. | 


When the time comes for a longer biography to be 
written, Mr. Vallas certainly is the man who should 
write it. M.-D. C. 


* The Complete Organ Recitalist.’ Edited by Herbert 
Westerby. 


| Musical Opinion Office, 12s. 6d.] 


Thirty-five well-known players and writers con- 
tribute gratuitously to this volume, the profits of which 
go to the Organists’ Benevolent League. As the 
subscribers’ list is large, and the ordinary sale should | 
be still larger (for the book is uncommonly good 
value), the League should benefit substantially. 
The ground is covered very completely, with the (not | 
undesirable) overlapping and differences of view 


consequent on the employment of so many pens. To 
specify more than a small proportion of the| 
bewildering array of articles is impossible. We| 
single out as types, and as showing the range | 
of the work: ‘Old English Organ Music,’ by | 


John E. West ; ‘A Few Suggestions for the Organ | 
Recitalist,’ by Henry G. Ley ; ‘The Training of the 
Recitalist,’ by Herbert F. Ellingford ; ‘The Classical 
Element,’ by Alan Gray; ‘The Bach Recital,’ by 
Albert E. Orton; ‘ Pianoforte Concertos with Organ,’ 
by Bernard Johnson; ‘W. T. Best, and Other Organ 
Virtuosi of the Past,’ by Heathcote Statham; and 
‘The Training of the Kinema Organist,’ by Quentin 
Maclean. There is a comprehensive study of British 


Musical, | 


and has brought the taste of the organ-loft into 





| disrepute. Thus, one rubs his eyes on finding among 
|the American composers described as _ writing 
}*in classic style’ the names of many whose 


| works are the instrumental equivalent of the feeblest 
type of song. Such a volume as the ‘Com- 
plete Organ Recitalist’ might have done much 
to improve and set the standard. The policy of 
including practically all the living organ composers, 
both swans and geese (and calling them all swans), 
is kindly but weak. Moreover, the reader who is in 
need of guidance as to choice of music is little better 
off than he was before. Having been deluded into 
| buying some of the products of the geese, he naturally 
becomes distrustful of the swans. 

A similar lack of discrimination is seen elsewhere 

in the editorial pronouncements, ¢.g. : 


Our [British] schools of original composition . . . 
are unique. There is nothing to equal them. Taken 
as a school, our old English organ compositions are, 
for their period, unsurpassed for effectiveness, combined 
with mastery of the polyphonic and fugal styles ; while 
our modern recital works, taken as another class, are 
quite unmatched anywhere, and America is fast 
following in our footsteps. 


The early English organ writers turned out some 
sterling music, but was it better than, or even nearly 
equal to, the best contemporary work in Germany, 
where the instrument was far more developed, with 


| pedals and an array of stops undreamt of here? 
'And to 


that our modern recital works are 
‘unmatched anywhere’ is, saving Mr. Westerby’s 
presence, nonsense. Are not their match to be seen 
in the works of Boéllmann, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, 
Franck, Vierne, Dupré, Liszt, Reger, Karg-Elert, 
Bossi—to name only a few? Let us have a good 
conceit of ourselves (in the past we have been too 
modest), but let us also keep a sense of proportion. 

The instrument, like its music, comes in for lavish 
discussion—The Modern British Organ, The Ideal 
Console, Pedal Pistons, Tonal Design, &c. The 
cinema organist is well catered for. ‘There is a 
bibliography of over two hundred works, lists of 
organ music publishers, musical journals (British and 
American), &c. The illustrations are numerous and 
well produced—portraits of composers, players 
and writers, pictures of organs, interiors of cathedrals 
and churches, &c. (Among the portraits is an 
amusing slip, the picture of a sprightly, black-haired 
youth being labelled ‘Dr. Harold Darke’ The 
arrangement of the matter might have been 
improved, and the long lists of illustrations and 
articles badly need page references. The book is 
of great bulk: a smaller size in every way—smaller 
page and type, and thinner paper—would have been 
less imposing but far more convenient. We have 
pointed out some faults in no unkindly spirit. The 
fact of the work having been produced gratuitously, 
and for a benevolent object, does not exempt it from 
criticism. But when all the adverse things have 
been said, it remains worth more than the modest 
price charged. Every recitalist (which is another 
way of saying practically every organist) should buy 
a copy, both for his own profit and for the sake 
of philanthropy. (Just before going to press we 
hear that the price of the remaining copies will be 
increased.) 


say 
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*Vom Volkslied bis zur Atonal Musik.’ 
Landé. 





By Franz 


[Leipsic : Carl Merseburger. ] 

The theoretical problems set by ‘atonal’ music are 
so many that no step towards their solution should 
be ignored. In this booklet we find a small but 
definite contribution. The author’s idea is, starting 
from folk-tunes—é.c., primitive forms of tonal or 
modal! music—to follow the evolution of musical art 
through diatonism and chromaticism to atonality. At 
this point he offers the following curious remark : 

Atonal music unavoidably forgoes the contrasts 
between tension and relaxation—v.e., the cadences— 
which are the mainstay of tonal or modal music, 
diatonic or chromatic. Atonal music is continuous, 
unrelieved tension. 

Can this be asserted unless the fact be overlooked 
that ‘cadences,’ like ‘tunes,’ are very much a matter 
of habit? So soon as we are sufficiently familiar 
with atonal music, we can see cadences and tunes in 
it, exactly as we see them in tonal music. The 
author proceeds by emphatically denying that 
atonality marks the beginning of a new era. He 
gives the very plausible reason that, consciously or 
unconsciously, we all interpret the atonal music we 
hear by reference to tonal music; so that should 
atonal music hold the field alone, it would become 
meaningless for us. 

Again, | think this is taking far too much for 
granted. The remark interested me chiefly because 
it affords the only clear explanation I have 
encountered so far of the position taken by certain 
writers (Dr. George Dyson, for instance, and | 
believe Mr. Fox-Strangways) that there is and can 
be no such thing as atonality—Dr. Dyson supporting 
the assertion with an ingenious but transparent 
variant of the old conundrum, how many grains 
constitute a heap. 

If Mr. Landeé’s assertion is true, then of course 
we shall be compelled to grant that atonal music 
consists merely of negative connotations and must 
derive its positive significance from something 
outside itself—erge, that it has no existence fer se. 
It remains to make sure that the practice of accepting 
atonal music as a paraphrase of what might be tonal 
music is not a pure matter of habit, or an infirmity 
similar to that which leads so many people to 
interpret all music in terms of literature, or of 
patterns in space, making idols of mere associations 
or immaterial metaphors. M.-D. C. 





‘Public Schools and their Music.’ By A. H. Peppin. 
[Oxford University Press, 5. ] 

Probably no feature of English musical life during 
recent years is more significant or of better omen 
than the improved status of music in public schools. 
The post-term résumé given from time to time in this | 
journal is necessarily far from complete ; yet even so 
cursory a sketch of the musical activities at a number 
of schools during the preceding few months is enough 
to show the astonishing improvement that has been 
effected since the bad old days spoken of by 
Sir Henry Hadow in the Introduction to this book : 

We of an older generation can remember the usual 
state of school music some half-century ago: the 
reluctant substitute for cricket, all the more bitter 
because it carried the suspicion of an unmanly 
preference; the hours of drudgery to which no 
intelligible aim was propounded; the lack of 
discipline and authority; the whole subject regarded 
as alien and superfluous, commonly treated with a sort 








of disdainful toleration, but not admitted within the 
customary frontiers of citizenship. 


| Nothing shows the change that has taken place 

in the typical head-master’s view of music better than 

Mr. Peppin’s quotation from ‘ The Life of Thring’ : 

At a very early stage in his work Thring formed the 

opinion that music might be used as a refining and 
elevating influence on school training. ... But he 

| believed that it could also be made a means of 

| interesting and stimulating boys not specially open to 

| intellectual ambitions ; 





= other and less polite words, music might serve 
|to wake up the duffers! Mr. Peppin has no 
| difficulty in exposing the absurdity of this view. 

We are glad to see our author defending the 
|teaching of the pianoforte in schools for recent 
|attacks on that most useful of all instruments 
have been overdone. After all, a good inside know 
'ledge of even a handful of keyboard classics is no 
|meagre foundation on which to build taste; and 
when all is said concerning the weaknesses of the 
pianoforte, the fact remains that it is the only solo 
| instrument by means of which a good average player 
and sight-reader can get access to practically the 
whole field of music, in transcription. As a corrective 
to the excessive individualism of the pianist and other 
soloists, there is team-work, on which Mr. Peppin has 
a long and practical chapter. Other subjects treated 

all in a sound, commonsensible way—are Listening, 
Music as an Element in Education, the Value of 
Instrumental Technique or Mechanical Skill, Time 
and Opportunity, Concerts, The School Chapel, The 
Music Master, &c. In discussing the choice of 
hymns and tunes, Mr. Peppin holds the balance 
fairly between the ‘old favourite’ and the new, 
reforming tune that is pushing it out—sometimes too 
zealously, as is the way of reformers. There is, he 
thinks, a danger that the present movement in 
hymnology may overshoot the mark. It is easy and 
fashionable to condemn everything ‘Victorian’ ; 
but it is too readily taken for granted that ‘Georgian’ 
tunes are necessarily better : 

It does not follow because a modern tune consists 

of phrases and bars of irregular lengths and exhibits a 
suggestion of modality, or because it has been composed 
since the beginning of the present reign, that in fifty 
years’ time it may not have been ousted from 
collections in the same spirit as that in which Victorian 
hymns are being ousted to-day. 

The solution is to judge hymn-tunes as we judge 
or ought to judge) everything else—strictly on their 
merits, unmoved by fashion or composers’ names. 

In an Appendix Mr. Peppin gives the programmes 
of house competitions recently held at Eton, Rugby 
Winchester, Malvern, Clifton, Bradfield, and Radley 
—astonishing lists, which are the best of evidence as 
to the changed conditions of public school music. 


‘Guillaume Dufay: Son importance dans Pévolution 
de la Musique au XV® Siécle.’ By Charles van 
den Borren. 

| Hayez, Brussels. ] 

‘The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance. By 
Knud Jeppeson. With an introduction by Edward 
J. Dent. Translated from the Danish by Margaret 
W. Hamerik. 

[ Copenhagen, and Humphrey Milford, London, 155.] 
The rediscovered importance of the horizontal line 

in music forces us (if we would not squander our 

newly-realised inheritance in riotous living) to examine 
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again the principles underlying formal counterpoint, 
that plain across which we once trudged for the sake 
of the freedom to be won. And we find that the 
plain which we thought so arid has unsuspected 
treasures, and that sundry painstaking and farseeing 
pioneers have won rich return from their labours. 
The works of two such are before me, and it is to a 
third investigator, Dr. Guido Adler, of Vienna, that 
both savants, more especially M. van den Borren, 
are deeply in debt. 

At the end of the last century it was through 
English enterprise (Stainer’s ‘Dufay and his Con- 
temporaries’) that the Netherlands leader was chiefly 
known, but the five volumes of the Austrian 
‘ Denkmiiler,’ published under Adler’s editorship since 
1909, have given scholars an immense mass of 15th- 
century music over which to ruminate, and M. van 





den Borren, already known to the British public from | 


his ‘The Sources of Keyboard Music in England’ 


(Novello, 1913), is pre-eminently fitted as an interpreter | 


of the Trent Codices. 


The first seventy pages of ‘Guillaume Dufay’ are | 


occupied with his biography. The facts as known 
are fairly clear and definite, if not numerous, and 
there are two excellent contemporary portraits, one 


being from his tomb, while the usual quotations from | 


the ‘Champion des Dames,’ Crétin’s ‘ Déploration,’ 


| 


Hothby, and Tinctor are amplified and discussed. | 


The remainder of the book tells us practically every- 
thing that was known about Dufay’s music up to the 


discovery of the seventh Trent Codex, and by way 
of hors dwuvres we are treated to an illuminating | 


disquisition on the difference between the Motet 
of the Dunstable-Dufay period and that of the 
Ars Antiqua, the latter happily summed up as an 
impasse. The elaborate analyses of the musical 
compositions will be followed carefully by all 
interested in 15th-century counterpoint, but it will 
not need a specialist to enjoy the investigation of 
the Contratenor Tube (pp. 142-152). 
centuries being so essentially vocal, experts in the 


Music of these | 


instrumental branches of history have perhaps not | 


yet contributed their quota to the pool of research : 
here is one very good opening. 


The relative positions of Dufay, Binehois, and | 


Dunstable are discussed in the summing-up. M. van 
den Borren is the acknowledged authority on 
Dunstable ; what he has to say here was com- 


municated to the Musical Association in 1920, and 
until the Old Hall MS. is published we cannot 
expect much further light on the mid-15th 
century in England. For the immediate present, 
‘ Guillaume Dufay’ is the last word. 
the author treats shertly of some of the minor men 
of Dufay’s school. 

Dr. Jeppesen takes for his study a musical point, 
not a biography, and investigates the Discord or 
Dissonance as illustrated in the work of Palestrina. 
His choice has rightly fallen on Meestro Pierluigi, 
for with him the treatment of the emotional 
passionate accent, emphasised by discord but soothed 
and restrained by diatonic concordant writing— 
diatonic we cal] it more usually—reaches a ‘central 
and elevated’ position, Not yet the climax, of course : 
we wait for Brahms or Wagner or even for the 
futurist composer to produce new heights (or depths) 
of emotional discord: but a ‘central and elevated’ 
position from which the whole field may be surveyed. 


In other words, Palestrina treated discord not coldly, | the most curious. 


divorced from art and skill) rather than by pure 
reason. And the author follows his hero in the 
ruthless application of scientific investigation ; tables 
such as those on pp. 37 and 38, presenting the 
results of analysis of thousands of syllables, show a 
devotion to method and detail which should be 
useful as a corrective to that loose thinking by 
which mere esthetic criticism so often fails of its 
object. 

Dissonance is not the only subject treated in this 
interesting work: broad questions of Form, Rhythm, 
and Modality, with a brilliant section on Melody, 
lead up to the central theme. The historical section 
is good, and shows how the rather abstruse 
ground-work of cinquecento counterpoint has been 
thoroughly mastered by the learnéd doctor. ‘The 
Franconian law, by which dissonance may occur only 
upon unaccented notes, is shown to be a governing 
principle of Palestrina’s writing, and a few of 
Haberl’s mistakes in transcription and printers’ errors 
are corrected, thus removing some of the existing 
exceptions in the master’s practice. We might point 
out that the difficulty raised by the occurrence of 
dissonance upon minims (pp. 105, 106) is affected by 
the fact that in each case quoted—and, we make 
bold to guess, in most or all of thosg not quoted— 
the minim is a semitone, not a tone, below the 
preceding semibreve. 

With so much wealth of quotation from Nether- 
landers as well as from Palestrina, it would seem 
ungracious to ask why Englishmen have not been 
laid under contribution. Perhaps that is the fault 
of their descendants for having (until very 
recently) neglected to publish their works for the use 
of students. But this omission (Fayrfax, Taverner, 
Tye, and Byrd are all missing from the Index), 
though perhaps having no bearing on the actual 
conclusions, makes the work less useful to us than 
it might have been. And the author’s lack of 
acquaintance with the Worcester fauxbourdons 
makes his summary of the 14th century on p. 203 
not quite up-to-date. His English material seems to 
have been confined (apart from the Trent MSS.) to 
‘Early Bodleian Music.’ 

But it is an encouraging fact that it has been 
thought worth while to launch this book in an English 
translation—a translation, too, which reads astonish- 
ingly well, and though some phrases, such as, ‘ note- 


| against-note’ for counterpoint, and ‘small and large 


In conclusion, | 


third, for the lesser and greater third, strike us as 
quaint, the meaning is always clear, and the proof 
errors far fewer than we remember to have seen in 
other works translated and printed abroad. In 
conclusion, we think that no serious student of Tudor 


|music or academic counterpoint should be without 


or | 


| 


this book. A. H., O.s.B. 


Movements: and some others.’ A 
By Janet McKerrow, 


‘The Vocal 
Study in Parallels. 
| Kegan Paul, 215.] 


‘Harmony and Melody.’ By Alfred Hill, Professor 
of Harmony and Composition at the New South 
Wales Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, 

[Elkin, 5s. 6¢/.] 
Of all the books that have been written on the 


subject of singing ‘The Vocal Movements’ is surely 
It claims to demonstrate that ‘the 


but rationally and logically, as did Bach: in our| various song-rhythms and languages are a matter of 


days it is ruled by emotion and intuition (albeit not 





difference of pose of body and of larynx, which move 
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on parallel lines. In other words, ‘ pose correctly and 
the song or language evolves almost automatically.’ 
It is a bulky volume running to three hundred and 
sixty-eight pages—exclusive of a substantial section 
containing sixty-eight song-fragments in illustration 
of the text—and it is obviously the result of an 
immense amount of labour. In the preface we are 
told that 
it was not the original intention to put together a 
book on this subject at all. It is really an incidental, 
subsidiary product of a more or less casual curiosity 


and independent research, extending over many 
years, into other, very high, transcendental matters. 
One makes some strange finds, in isolated 


fragments, when one is curious, and casual in their [s7c] 

researches, and yet is compelled to return persistently 

over the the same ground. 

The results of the author’s investigations may, or 
may not, merit serious consideration. The manner 
in which they are set forth, however, is such as to 
make the book practically unreadable for normal 
people. Here is a typical example : 

When I try to follow the theory, and make a song 
ascent with a central absolutely transverse opening, 
the sound is strangled ; whereas if I work not trans- 
versely, but obliquely, in the slightest degree, applying 
the ‘mental teptacles to one side or other of the 
centfe, and pulling at a slight angle headwards or 
downwards, so that the other compartment can 
reverse, the sounds come, and the greater the 
obliquity the easier the movement up fo @ certain 
point, but beyond that point the sound becomes 
squealy again, 

And what of this as a specimen of lucid, helpful 
exposition ? : 

In this thoraxic evolution which opens the body 
transversely with some slight obliquity headwards 
into the expanded ‘bird’ form, there is felt with the 
change to the pure thoraxic pose—the third level— 
to be a sudden shift of the dual action headwards, 
as if a shorter length of the spine suddenly divided 
itself into a new duality ; with the part at the bottom 
closed, and pressed back, and left out of the opening 
and closing duality; and so, inhibited in a way, but 
not absolutely, it still oscillates more or less, and this 
is sometimes an important factor in the general result. 

The body expands and then settles down on the 
base ; and the neck (not the head) then falls back, and 
the head then feels as if it bulbed and then settled on 
the neck pressed back at 7/s base. 

One turns with relief from these wordy and 
involved analyses of mental and physical processes 
to Dr. Hill’s sane, practical little book. The method 
outlined here, we are told, has been used with success 
for many years in the New South Wales Conserva- 
torium : 

The idea is not so much to produce composers, 
as to teach students to love and understand music 
by making music; just as one learns drawing by 
drawing and not by reading about it in a book. 


The author writes very simply and clearly, and is 
careful not to worry the student with unnecessary 
rules and restrictions. At the outset he gives three 
rules only as necessary in connecting chords : 

(1.) Avoid parallel fifths and eighths (because they 

sound crude) ; 

(2.) Avoid augmented intervals (they are difficult 

to sing) ; 

(3.) Avoid false (or cross) relation (when it sounds 

bad). 


Actual music-making is encouraged from the start, 
as may be seen from a few of the opening chapter 


headings: (1) Primary triads; (2) Melody and free | 





writing ; Primary song form ; (3) How to compose 
a song, with three chords; (4) Secondary triads in 
major; (5) Sequences of triads; (6) Making a 
melody from the major scale, and harmonizing it 
with triads; (9) Free writing, introducing minor 
cadences ; (11) How to compose a Gavotte, Minuet, 
&c. There is a brief chapter on modern harmony— 
the whole-tone scale, parallel secondary sevenths, &c. 
—and a special chapter for school teachers, showing 
how to write a simple school song or reading test. 
This concisely-written, helpful little volume should 
certainly be examined by teachers and students. 


G. G. 





‘Dictionnaire Pratique et Historique de la Musique.’ 
| Par Michel Brenet. 


| [ Paris : 


Libraire Armand Colin.) 

English readers are so well supplied with musical 
dictionaries, from the sectional type to the all- 
embracing ‘Grove,’ that they are as nearly as pogible 
independent of help from abroad. Nevertheless 
there are many points on which it is advisable to 
consult a variety of authorities, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the Continental author has often at 
| his disposal evidence of which his English confrére 
| knows little save at second-hand. A further point 
|in favour of the reference work from abroad is that 
| a large proportion of its illustrations and evidence is 
inevitably quoted from native sources. In the work 
under notice, for example, many French writers and 
| composers are drawn on for matter that is unknown 
—or, at all events, unfamiliar—on this side of the 
Channel. The authoress—her real name, by the 
way, was Marie Bobillier—has long been regarded 
as one of the greatest of French musicographers. 
| At her death, in 1918, the Dictionary was all but 
| finished ; the concluding stages were carried through 
| by M. Gastoué, whose name needs no introduction 
|to English musica! antiquaries. A few particulars 
| concerning the work will suffice. It runs to nearly 
five hundred pages; it is not biographical; there 
| are ahundred and forty illustrations and five hundred 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and ten music examples; the page is slightly 
smaller than ‘Grove,’ the type about the same. 
The arrangement is clear and _ practical, and 


cross-references are numerous. The length of the 
|chief articles averages from four to five columns. 
|The one defect is that common to French books 
|-—its binding is merely of thin paper. Why any 
}important books, especially those of considerable 
| bulk, should ever appear thus scantily clad (even 
|when a more stoutly-bound edition is available as 
| well) is one of those queer things that publishers 
|}may be able to explain. Nobody else can. 


‘The Central Point of Beautiful Voice-Production’ 
|is a pamphlet by H. Travers Adams, based on a 
\lecture. This ‘central point,’ Mr. Adams holds, is 
|‘the bringing about of the rightful function of the 
| false cords and ventricles.’ The treatise is largely 
physiological, and hence, we think, more valuable to 
| teacher than pupil (William Reeves, Is.). 
| Mr. Plunket Greene’s three racy ‘ Talks on Singing,’ 
broadcast last autumn, have been issued in pamphlet 
| Soren (Stainer & Bell, 15.). Enjoyable and valuable 


as they were to the listener, they call for the 
| leisurely considération possible only to the reader. 
| An admirable book on ‘Voice-Training,’ by 


|W. S. Drew, was reviewed in the Afusical Times of 
(Continued on page 629.) 
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Jn London Town 
A HUMOROUS FOUR-PART SONG (UNACCOMPANIED) 


Words by Huon Cuesterman Music by Stantey Marcnant 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.5.A. 
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. (Continued from page 624.) ae discusses the MS. of some national melodies 
September, 1924. A sequel, ‘Song Interpretation,’has | (Russian, Spanish, Polish, Tyrolean, Portuguese, 


been issued by the same publishers (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6a.). Its six chapters are: Introductory 
Essay ; The Singing of Intervals; Quality of Vocal 
Tone and Characteristics of Vowels; Theory of 
Vowel Sounds and use of Vowel Sounds in Vocal 
Exercises ; Rhythm and Emphasis ; and Gesture and 
Mannerism. Mr. Drew writes good sense, and writes 
it well. (For once in a way, a book on singing has 
real literary quality.) Ninety percent. of singers would 
be the better for a drastic overhauling of their singing 
of intervals on the lines laid down in the chapter on | 
that subject. Mr. Drew concludes by practically 
ruling out the Jorfamento. He admits that it is an} 
ornament capable of marked artistic effect, but much | 
of the Jortamento he hears he regards as 
. . « beastly, using the term with its literal implica- | 
tions, in that one is reminded of the vocal technique of | 
various domestic animals. 





We like his pendant to this chapter : 
At the risk of being tiresomely reminiscent, I should 
like to tell of the pleasure it used to give me when a 
child to hear the melody of any well-known song 
played as a cornet solo. This often happened in the 
programme of the brass band that ministered to the 
musical needs of the summer visitors at the seaside | 


place where I lived. It matters not at all whether the 
song was ‘The Lost Chord’ (as indeed it often was), 
or ‘Annie Laurie,’ or Schubert’s ‘Serenade.’ It gave 
me a new and definite idea of what may be called the 
shape of the tune. It was a pleasure akin to that | 
which a short-sighted person must feel when he first | 
puts on suitable spectacles and looks at a tree which, 
up to that moment, must have appeared as a blurred 
green object, but now shows up as a miracle of delicate 
outline in addition to its shades of colour. 

The great army of wobblers, scoopers, and interval | 
approximators no doubt despise the cornet. Let | 
them listen to a good one, well-handled, and see} 
what a beautiful thing fer se the shape of a tune is. | 
A comparison with their own slovenly sketches ought | 
to humble the few who are not too far gone. 


A few Beethoven books call for a_ word. 
‘Beethoven raconté par ceux qui Ilont vu,’ by! 
J.-G. Prod’homme, consists of extracts from the | 


memoirs, &c., of Czerny, Seyfried, Legouvé, Potter, | 
Rossini, Sir John Russell, and many others (Paris: | 
Delamain et Bontelleau). Roughly, it is the French | 
equivalent of the book, ‘ Beethoven: Impressions of 
Contemporaries,’ reviewed here in April. The latter | 
has now appeared in an edition put forth under the | 


| 


same title by the Oxford University Press (10s. 6¢.). | 
‘ Beethoven the Man,’ by André de Hevesy, translated 
by F. S. Flint, contains too much gossip and gush. 
The author has had access to a couple of sources 
hitherto barely tapped—the files of the Ministry of 
Police at Vienna and the papers of the Countess 
Theresa Brunswick, which he discovered in the 
archives of Palfalva. Hence some new light on the 
lawsuits, &c. But the author sheds none on 
the music, a subject barely touched; and he 
subscribes to the now exploded connection between | 
the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata and Julietta Guicciardi. | 
There are sixteen illustrations and __ portraits | 
(Faber & Gwyer, 7s. 6d.). 

The Breitkopf & Hiirtel year-book for 1927, 
‘Der Bir,’ is given up to Beethoven. Articles by 
Wilhelm Hisseg on the composer’s connection with 
the house; W. Liitge on the painter Waldmiiller 
and ‘Leonora’ No. 2; the Streichers (with portraits 
of that excellent couple), &c. Another article! 





‘The 


|‘Elementary Harmony.’ By C. H. Kitson. 


| * Wagner.’ 


&c.), harmonized by Beethoven (for Thomson, of 
Edinburgh), but never published. The MS. was 
recently found in an English antiquarian shop in 
Italy. The collection is to be published shortly. 
‘Der Bar’ contains also several facsimiles, and 
a wedding hymn composed by Beethoven for 
Giannatasio del Rio, discovered in the archives of 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 

We have received the 1927 ‘Roll of the Union of 
Graduates in Music (Inc.)’ (Murdoch, 3s.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.) 
their Music.’ By 
New York: The 


and 
143. 


Indians 


Pp. 


American 
Frances Densmore. 
Woman’s Press, $2. 

‘Mint Sauce.’ By Katherine M. Wilson. 
Peter Davies, 5s. 


Pp. 206. 


Pp. 94. 
Oxford University Press, ros. 6d. 


Thumb-Nail Sketches of Great Com- 


posers. Pp. 19. Paxton, 6d. 

‘ Tschaikowskij.’ By Richard H. Stein. Pp. 508. 
Berlin and Leipsic: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
Stuttgart. 

‘The Modern Piano.’ By Lawrence M. Nalder. 
Pp. 192. Offices of Musical Opinion, 4s. 

| ‘Students’ Counterpoint.’ By Charles W. Pearce. 


New'y revised edition. Pp. 93. Winthrop Rogers, 
Hawkes, 5s. 

‘The Directory of the British Music Industries, 1927.’ 

British Music 


Pp. 655. The Federation of 
Industries, 2s. 6d. 

‘Catalogue of the King’s Music Library.’ By 
William Barclay Squire. Part 1, The Handel 


Manuscripts. Pp. 143. The British Museum, 15s. 

‘Famous Symphonies: How to understand them.’ 
Story and simple analysis. By John F. Porte. 
Pp. 168. William Reeves, 45. 6d. 





PlapersPiano Hotes 


BLUTHNER 

Perhaps it is as well to mention that these rolls 
are not new, but are a few selected more or less at 
random from the existing catalogue. 

The most interesting that have thus come to hand 
are three of Glazounov’s Sonata No. 1. The Andante 
(50152) is warm and glowing, and receives sym- 
pathetic treatment from Sapellnikov. It is, however, 
scarcely possible to reproduce the pedalling correctly 
where small marks follow on each other with 
considerable rapidity. . 

Much effect for very little trouble can be had from 
the Allegro scherzando (52683)—a brilliant and 
attractive movement. 

The same may be said of the emotional Allegro 
moderato (51840) of which Sapellnikov’s playing 
makes the most. 

There ‘are two Moszkowski rolls, both played by 
Oswin Keller—not great music, but pleasant and 
attractive. ‘Spring’ (50300) is taken a little on the 
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slow side, but it is good on the whole, though the 
pedalling is not always clear. ‘Air de Ballet’ 
(51717) isa brilliant bit of work and is very clear— 
the pedalling here is exemplary. 

Rachmaninov’s Prelude in G (51661), played by 
Gabrilowitsch, is disappointing. Compared with the 
composer’s own performance it is very much on the 
slow side, and there is a good deal of chord spreading 
and over-sentimentalising. 

SOLIAN 

Duo-Art.—The third movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony (507), arranged and played by 
Albert Stoessel, is unexpectedly effective—a brilliant 
feat in all respects. 

Another successful and delightful arrangement and 
performance is that of Part 2 of Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ 





Suite—the charming Adagietto and stirring Carillon | 


—by Percy Grainger (525). 


Robert Armbruster regales us with a selection 
from Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ (7078) and ‘A Waltz 
Dream,’ by Strauss (7079). Both these 


adequately performed, and are pleasant. 

A parcel of Beethoven’s Sonatas gives us much 
first-rate playing. Specially to be commended is 
the performance by Myra Hess of the Finale of 
the Sonata in G, Op. 79. This is one of the least 
played of all the Sonata movements, partly because 
of its tricky rhythm, and also because there seems at 
first acquaintance to be so little in it. 
brings out its touches of quaint humour—note 
especially the constant return of the little unison 
phrase. Even the first movement of the Sonata 
(Sonatina) in G, Op. 49, No. 2—a piece made thread- 
bare by generations of pupils—is delightful in the 
delicately-finished performance by Frank Lafitte 
0281). The E flat Sonata quasi una fantasia, 
Op. 27, No. 1, is another example of a lesser work 
being made much of by the player. Jeanne-Marie 
Darré shows the Allegro molto vivace to be a sig- 
nificant example of the Beethoven Scherzo, and even 
manages to interest us in the unpromising first 
movement (0286-37). The Finale of the Sonata in F, 
Op. 10, No. 2—a capital example of the fugato—is 
given a sprightly reading by William Murdoch 
(0272). There are also the Finale of the G minor, 
Op. 49, No. 2, Herbert Fryer (0280) ; the E major, 
Op. 14, No. 1, all three movements, José Iturbi 
(0283-85) ; the Sonata in A, Op. 1o1, is played by 
d@’Albert. If he does not give us all the clarity we 
want in the Fugue the defect is partly due to 
the polyphony being ungrateful for the keyboard 
0273-75). 

Hand-played.— These are 
best is Scharwenka’s ‘ Novelette,’ played 
composer (Agg!Ie). 

Mozart’s Serenade from ‘Don Juan’ is beautifully 
played by Backhaus, but as a transcription it falls off 
very badly in the middle section (Ag8ga). 

Massenet’s ‘Elégie’ is played by Rudolph Reuter 
(Ag87e), and Cadman performs his own ‘I hear a 
thrush at eve’ (Agg3a). 

Ordinary.—The most interesting of a rather poor 
selection is No. 1 of Stojowski’s ‘Trois Intermedes,’ 
Op. 4 (T 303162). 

The second movement of Schubert’s seventh 
Symphony (T30318c), arranged for four hands by 
August Horn, is a rather dull affair—the constant repe- 
tition makes it very monotonous. There is a woeful 
lack of originality in ‘The Desert Song,’ by Romberg, 
arranged by Higgs (1T30322c), and Armstrong’s 
*Dewdrops’ is also very ordinary (1303174). 
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Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ARIEL’ 


The latest developments in the London concert 
world indicate that the B.B.C., so far from ruining 
public music-making, seems likely to be its saviour, 
It seems certain that but for the Corporation there 
would have been neither ‘Proms’ nor Q.H. 
Symphony concerts this season. Does the new 
arrangement foreshadow a time when all concerts— 
save a few recitals by such performers as Kreisler— 
will be under the auspices of the broadcasting 
authority? At first sight our natural dislike of a 
monopoly makes the prospect unattractive. But 
there are monopolies avd monopolies. Such an 
organization as the B.B.C., with its ample resources 
in money and enterprise, may be counted on to 
improve on concerts given under the ordinary 
system. The programmes of its Albert Hall and 
other concerts have shown this by the inclusion of a 


are | large proportion of new and unfamiliar works which 


an ordinary concert promoter would never dream of 
touching. I am not blaming the ordinary concert 
promoter. He had to pay his way—or at least to 
lose as little as possible; hence his attachment to 
music whose familiarity was a double advantage: it 
needed comparatively little rehearsal, and it drew the 
public—or was supposed to draw it. I have always 
felt that the public has more curiosity and interest in 
new works than is generally supposed. Certainly 
the way to kill this curiosity is to abstain carefully 
from feeding it. Every concert should contain at 
least one new or unfamiliar work, just as it should 
contain at least one well-known item. There are 
always people who want to hear the former ; and— 
a fact that is often forgotten—many hundreds of 
folk annually hear such works as the fifth Symphony 
for the first time. Jaded concert-goers who chafe 
at the hundredth hearing of a classic should calm 
themselves by remembering the neophyte in the 
next seat to whom it is an exciting novelty. 


Everybody—except Mr. William Boosey, appar- 
ently—is delighted that Sir Henry Wood and the 
B.B.C. have come together. I hope the combination 
will not stop at a season of ‘Proms’ and Symphony 
concerts. Sir Henry’s vast knowledge of music, and 
his unique experience, should be at the service of 
listeners throughout the country. So far he has 
never broadcast : if all the hearers at his débat could 
send him a cheer along the ether, what a reception 
he would have! 


The removal of the Queen’s Hall ban on the 
microphone is not the least of the benefits arising 
from the B.B.C.’s latest stroke. A host of fresh 
concerts and functions will now be tappable for the 
benefit of the wider public. As for the B.B.C.’s 
own orchestral concerts, the change from the 
Albert Hall will be an obvious advantage from the 
box-office point of view. The Albert Hall is 
surprisingly successful for broadcasting, but its 
fantastic echoes make it too speculative for the 
listener on the spot: until the concert begins he 
doesn’t know whether his particular seat will enable 
him to hear one orchestra (the one he has paid for) 
or two, a few seconds’ distance apart. Moreover, 
Kensington Gore is far less get-at-able than Queen’s 
Hall. If the B.B.C. concerts at Queen’s Hall prove 
to be as good as those at the Albert Hall, full houses 
may be counted on. 
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The programmes will no doubt make good some 
past omissions. The neglect of certain British 
composers at Queen’s Hall in recent years has been 
notorious. Neither Elgar nor Stanford, for example, 
has had fair treatment: with the B.B.C. in charge, | 
and Sir Henry Wood given a free hand, we may look 
for an improvement. The fine Elgar concert given | 
by the B.B.C. on the composer’s birthday was a| 
hopeful augury. Valuable work will probably be | 
done, too, in the direction of letting us hear a great | 
deal of excellent music that has dropped out of the} 
ordinary concert repertory. One of the best features | 
of the musical policy of the B.B.C. has been its | 
valuable salvage work. Hardly a week passes without | 
the performance of several compositions that in the | 
ordinary way would never be heard in public. Their | 
neglect in the concert-room is due to a variety of 
causes: the composer may be out of fashion, or he 
may have been a good second-grade man over- 
shadowed by a giant; there are many capital works, 
too, whose merit is admitted, but which somehow are 
not concert-room ‘winners,’ so to speak. Over and 
over again I have heard from the B.B.C. studio 
unfamiliar compositions of this type: their titles 
would never have drawn me to a _ concert-room, 
yet they proved far more enjoyable than many items 
that figure regularly in ordinary concert programmes. 
It is hardly possible to over-estimate the good 


work the B.B.C. is thus doing in widening the} 


listener’s knowledge and repertory. The point 
deserves to be emphasised, because this kind of 


service is not showy or sensational, and so is apt | 


to be overlooked by critics. 


I am glad to see in the Dat/y Mai/ and elsewhere 
correspondence attacking the vocal wobble, though 
I fear no reform is possible until the general public 
takes a hand by refusing to hear the offending 
singers. Still, the B.B.C. can do much. How some 
singers ever get a chance in the studio programmes 
is a puzzle; how they manage to get a second 
hearing is an even greater mystery. Singing is 
the branch of musical performance in which the 
average listener badly needs guidance. Every time 
the B.B.C. lets loose on us a poor singer the 
standard of taste is lowered. Ordinary vocal 
standards do not count in humorous singing, and we 
do not complain if entertainers of the light type 
commit every vocal fault, provided their diction be 
good. But performers who profess to sing ought to 
be made to sing, or else for ever hold their peace. 
am sorry to have to say it, but the women are the 
worst offenders. 

While I am writing these notes, for example, a 
soprano is singing ‘Come, lasses and lads’ with a 
bad portamento, and a constant holding up of the 
time. 


realise that she is singing a dance tune. 
matters worse, the performance is a_ part of the 
‘Children’s Hour.’ 
to put before youngsters than this. Up and down 
the country to-day school teachers and competition 
festival adjudicators are showing children how to 
sing our old English songs with rhythmic life, clean, 
steady tone, and with due regard to the style of the 
tune. Yet here, broadcast to many thousands of 
children, is a performance running counter to all 
that is being done in connection with the improve- 
ment of school singing. 1 don’t give the singer's 


Poor, unsteady tone and shaky intonation are | 
present as well, but these faults are more easily | 


forgivable than the singer’s complete failure to | 
To make | 


I can imagine no worse model | 


name, but if her identity is revealed by the particulars 
I have afforded she cannot reasonably complain. If 
her performance had taken place in a London 
concert hall she would have had even more drastic 
criticism in the daily press. 

When bad singing was confined to the concert- 
room, or to the domestic circle whence it ought never 
to have been allowed to emerge, comparatively 
little harm was done. Broadcasting has altered all 
this. The B.B.C. deserves the thanks of musicians 
on a hundred grounds: is it too much to beg for 
drastic action in regard to the hundred-and-qneth ? 


I cannot refrain from adding a word on the so- 
called ‘ whispering’ baritones and tenors that have 
lately been allowed to figure overmuch in the 
| programmes. I say ‘so-called,’ because they don’t 
|whisper; nor is the vocal effect that of a good 
mesza-voce, It is simply a series of toneless sounds, 
that slither their way from note to note, always 
|taking them on the under edge. The constant 
scooping and flatness, the lifeless quality, and not 
|least, the slushy inanity of the words, make up a 
total effect that is as nearly physically nauseating as 
janything professing to be a musical performance 
|can be. It is bad singing of the rankest type. 

So far from showing skill or accomplishment of 
| any kind, it may with little exaggeration be described 
as an impudent exaltation of incompetence. Yet 
| over and over again this loathsome, slimy vulgarity 
}is allowed to intrude into otherwise excellent 
variety shows—e,g., those put up by such first-rate 
| humorists as Mabel Constanduros and Tom Clare. 

Apropos of the hysterical scenes at the arrival of 
the Atlantic flyer, Lindbergh, a newspaper put forward 
the view held by historians that such ungoverned 
| demonstrativeness by the great mass had always 
been an omen of national decay. Similarly, 
Macaulay (I think) says somewhere that excessive 
delight in firework displays prefaced the downfall of 
the ancient Chinese civilization. I find myself 
thinking of such omens when I read that these 
‘whispering’ singers have a tremendous vogue, and 
that the sloppiest and most notorious among them 
command incomes far exceeding that of our greatest 
composers, and of all but a few great singers and 
players. No gifted comedian should be grudged his 
high salary : a man who can make his fellows laugh 
healthily is a benefactor. But the type of ‘singing’ 
that we are lately importing from America is a 
wholly detestable thing, and ought not to be 
disseminated by the B.B.C. Let it be confined to 
the cabaret, the night club, and to theatrical shows 
of the type that are fast turning our stage into a mere 
*pander to the brainless and decadent. 


Gramopbone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 
The first Columbia records of the orchestra of the 
Paris Conservatoire Concerts happen also to be 
among the very best issued by the Company. The 
choice of work is happy-——* L’Apprenti Sorcier’ ; and 
| the vivid orchestration is reproduced with surprising 
The odd side in the two records is given to 
Overture, played with great brilhancy. 
The conductor is Philippe Gaubert. There will be 
demands for more recordings from this source, 
especially of modern French works (L1974-75). 


| fidelity. 
the ‘ Figaro’ 
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In the way of light orchestral records good examples 
in their different way are those of the Prelude and 
‘The Call’ from Norman O’Neill’s music to ‘ Mary 
Rose,’ played by the Court Orchestra, conducted by 
the composer (4360) ; and the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet in ‘Memories of Tchaikovsky’ (‘ Danse des 
Mirlitons,’ ‘None but the weary heart,’ and extracts 
from the Pianoforte Concerto and ‘1812’). The 
sonority of this handful of players is striking (9198). 
The Plaza Theatre Orchestra make as much as 
possible of Alford’s ‘Musical Switch,’ a medley of 
snippets from many works. Sometimes both juxta- 
position and transition produce a comic effect that 








justifies the title ‘Humoresque’—e.g., ‘ Three Blind 
Mice’ and the Rachmaninov C sharp minor Prelude. | 
The best way of getting fun out of the record is| 
to set an average gathering to work ‘spotting’ the| 
snippets (9196-97). 

Sensitive violin playing is that of Bratza in a} 
Nocturne by Lili Boulanger and a Mendelssohn- | 
Kreisler ‘Song without words’ (D1574); and| 
W. H. Squire is heard to unusual advantage in| 
Herbert Hughes’s effective arrangement of the Irish | 
air ‘The Sally Gardens’ and Fauré’s ‘ Papillon’ | 
(1977). 

A month or two ago I praised the record of A. M. | 
Henderson playing some old keyboard music. Here | 
he is again, with two lively Arne pieces (Gavotte in| 
B flat and Gigue in G) and Purcell’s beautiful ‘Ground’ | 
in E minor. Mr. Henderson hastouched up the Arne | 
movements—pianised them, so to speak—but without | 
destroying their native freshness ; and he plays them | 
admirably (4361). | 

Only two vocal solo records have come for review 
—one good, one bad. Dame Clara Butt does well to | 
leave the conventional ‘sacred’ song for the real | 
thing in Dvorak’s ‘ Four Biblical Songs.’ She sings | 
them with exemplary diction ; on the purely vocal 
side there is at times an impression of effort, and 
some short phrasing. The records gain greatly in 
effect from the accompaniment being by pianoforte 
and organ. The combination is good, the percussion 
instrument making up the deficiencies of its companion 
in regard to point and definition (X335-6). 

The other record is of Rex Palmer singing Wallace’s 
‘The Rebel’ and ‘Son of Mine,’ in disappointing 
fashion—especially the latter, which is unsatisfactory 
in tone, rhythm, and intonation. I emphasise this 
because I have heard Mr. Palmer do so much 
better (4366). 

The two records of the community singing of the 
ninety-two thousand Football Cup finalists are 
almost negligible on the musical side. But they | 
provide an extraordinarily interesting—even vivid— 
reproduction of the noises of the crowd.) 
Shouts, catcalls, bells, rattles, an occasional 
blast on a cornet, cheers—all these constituents | 
make a medley strangely attractive on the human 
side. To throw against this background a hymn, 
and a song embodying the word ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
will strike many as neither pertinent nor reverent. 
The ‘singing’ is concerned with ‘ Abide with me’ 
and ‘Land of my fathers’ (9201), and ‘ All through 
the night,’ ‘John Brown’s body,’ and ‘Loch Lomond’ 
(4367). 


H.M.V. 

The operatic records are of more than ordinary 
interest, being both unfamiliar and _ successful. 
‘Turandot’ may or may not be worth all the 
publicity given to its production last year; but a/ 








good deal of interest is bound to be taken in the 
posthumous opera of so popular a composer as 
Puccini. Here are a few records: the first, of 
‘Gravi, enormi, venerandi,’ from Act 2, and 
*O divina! nella luce mattutina,’ from Act 3, by the 
chorus and orchestra of La Scala (D1241); and a 
selection played by the Covent Garden orchestra 
under Malcolm Sargent (C1332). Both are attractive, 
especially that containing the choral extracts, which 
are very vivid and powerful. The mid-June issue 
added a further successful ‘Turandot’ record in a 
couple of excerpts sung by the tenor Valente— Non 
piangere, Lit!’ from Act 1; and ‘Nessun dorma,’ 
from Act 3. 

First-rate is the record of the Finale of Act 1 
of Verdi’s ‘ Otello,’ the soprano being Spani and the 
tenor Zenatello. As is usual in H.M.V. operatic 
records, the orchestral part is notable for clarity and 
colour (DB1006). The same eulogy is deserved by 
the record of Jeritza singing ‘I1 est doux, il est bon,’ 
from Massenet’s ‘ Herodiade,’ and ‘Adieu, foréts,’ 
from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ (DB1041). 

Good balance and vivid colour mark the records 
of Grieg’s A minor Concerto, played by de Greef 


jand the Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by 


Sir Landon Ronald (D1237-40). 

After the fantastic distortions of Chopin that 
profess to be merely /emfo rubato, it is a pleasure to 
hear the E major Etude played by Paderewski. 
The companion piece is Schubert’s Impromptu in 
A flat. Tone is not always first-rate, but one can 
overlook this blemish on account of the beauty of 
rhythm and clearness of texture (DB1037). 

I am philistine enough to have little use for 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Waltz’ save in the garish 
orchestral version of Weingartner’s (is it?). Really 
nice people who prefer the original could hardly 
ask for a better record of it than that of Cortot’s 
performance (DA855). 

It is safe to prophesy a good deal of popularity 
for the record of Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer,’ 
sung by the choir of the Temple Church, with 
Thalben Ball at the organ. The work is one of the 
best and best-known of its type, and this per- 
formance is not only exceptionally good, but also 
remarkably well-produced. For once in a way the 
organ part is clear, though of course mostly subdued ; 
and the balance between the instrument, chorus, and 
soloist, could hardly be bettered. Concerning the 
performance of the solo there is room for debate. 
The singer— Master E. Lough—is a good deal more 
emotional than solo boys are wont to be, and some 
hearers will contend for the cool, impersonal style 
that we have come to look for in boys’ singing. On 
the other hand, it may be urged that the work itself is 
so strongly personal as to justify the feeling shown here. 
Anyhow, he is an uncommonly good singer. Many 
a famous soprano would be the better for this 
youngster’s command ‘of nuance, phrasing, and 
rhythm ; and few can take their top notes with such 
ease and purity. His diction is good, too, bating 
some exaggerated effects of aspirates and sibilants ; 
but these may be due in part to the gramophone, 
which plays such tricks at times. It is a pleasure to 
find this work of Mendelssohn’s recorded complete, 
and with such uniform success (C1329). 

The Gramophone Company has celebrated Elgar’s 
seventieth birthday in the happiest way by the issue 
of a batch of records, with the second Symphony as 
the main thing. A work so rich in detail must of 
course lose something in recording ; even a good 
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first-hand performance may do it a little less than | choice of music is on this high plane. Weare glad to 
justice in this respect. But as a whole these records | see that the Voluntaries are included in the Service 
are astonishingly successful. The best moments, I| Book. Drawn from Gibbons, Wesley, Bach, Parry, 
think, are some of the quietest. The delicate passages | Stanford, Harwood, and Vaughan Williams, they are 
in the Rondo, for example, are fined down to a whisper, | worthy of their place in the scheme. The players are 
yet there‘is no loss of clearness or vitality. Such| some of the best known North of England organists. 
recording helps us to realise the great improvement | On Tuesday (July 5), at 7.30, the B minor Mass will be 
in the H.M.V. surface. Personally, | have never | sung, the chorus being composed of the Minster choir, 
been enthusiastic about any alleged silent surface | the York Musical Society, and the Leeds Philharmonic 
where the reduction of scratch has been obtained at| Society. We hope to include a report of the 
the cost of power, because in modern orchestral | celebrations in our next issue. 
music power is vital, if only for purposes of contrast.| Great interest will be taken in the chanting of the 
Certainly the Avanissimo is a striking feature in this| Psalms, York Minster being, we think, a pioneer in 
Symphony. The second movement perhaps gives| the use of he ‘English Psalter,’ recently prepared by 
us the least successful recording. Here (especially|the late Charles Macpherson, Prof. Percy Buck, 
at the start) we need more of the subdued tone that;}and Dr. riairstow. In a Yorkshire Post article on 
makes some passages in the Rondo so striking. The|the musical arrangements of the celebrations, Dr. 
composer conducts, and once more shows that in| Herbert Thompson writes : 
the interpretation of his own music he has few A word should be said of the pointing of the Psalms 
equals, if any. For the benefit of readers who} in this Service Book, which is in what may be 
wish to obtain separate movements of the Symphony, | described as the ‘speech-rhythm,’ the adoption of 
I give the numbers in detail: Allegro Vivace, which has made the singing of the Psalms in York 
D1230-31;  Larghetto, D1232-33 (first side) ; Minster so much more intelligent and intelligible than 
ts +4 (Presto), D1233 (second side) and D1234 according to the old method, which thrust the words 
pig te geen . ars A into the Procrustean bed of the square rhythm of the 
(first side); Finale, D1234 (second side) and D1235. | Anglican chant. As a compromise between the 
Two records of Elgar’s lighter works call for de | measured periods of the Presbyterian Psalm-tune and 

| 

| 

| 

| 





comment—‘Chanson de Matin’ and ‘Chanson de! the freedom of plain-song, it may be said to afford a 
Nuit.’ Like the Symphony, they are played by} happy instance of the e#@ media dear to Anglicanism. 
the L.S.O., under the composer (D 1236). _ 

Four extracts from ‘The Dream of Gerontius In accordance with general expectation, Dr. Stanley 
are recorded— Praise to the Holiest,’ ‘And now the| Marchant has been appointed to succeed the late 
threshold’ (D1242), ‘Go, in the name’ and ‘Come} Dr. Charles Macpherson at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
back, O Lord’ (D1243). The records were made at| Dr. Marchant has been sub-organist at the Cathedral 
the recent performance by the Royal Choral Society,| since 1916, and this fact alone would inspire 
and are inevitably less successful than the| confidence in his ability to maintain the lofty standard 
orchestral examples reviewed above. Both choir and | and traditions so long associated with St. Paul’s. 
hall are far too large for the music. Fine moments| His qualifications on other grounds, however, are 
there are, of course, especially in the first and third | exceptional. He graduated Mus. Doc. (Oxon) ; held 


extracts, and for these the records will be prized. | the Goss Scholarship for Composition at the Royal 
Meanwhile we await records made under better| Academy of Music, where he also won the Battison 
conditions—say, a special performance by  the| Haynes and Robert Newman prizes for composition 
Philharmonic Choir in Queen’s Hall. }and organ - playing respectively; was elected 
A certain type of play is said to ‘bring the scent of | F.R.A.M., and has been Organ Professor since 
hay across the footlights’—if you make-believe very| 1914. Before going to St. Paul’s as sub-organist, 
hard. A record that goes one better in bringing to| he held posts at Christ Church, Newgate Street, and 

the townsman’s ear some of Nature’s most delightful St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 
sounds is one made in Miss Beatrice Harrison’s | : ae SO ae ; 
Surrey garden. On one side is the song of the| A monthly journal is heavily handicapped as a 
nightingale (or a couple of them); on the other the | 2S medium, and we were badly let down in the 
chorus of birds at dawn. Both are true delights S igen of the ‘Proms,’ Rumours and developments 
in the concert world have been so thick and quick 


the chorus especially. The crow of the rooster is a : 
P 7 | that only a daily paper could keep abreast with things : 


homely touch that is specially welcome. Here is a ; ; : : F 
record that exiled Britons at the far ends of the | the panting monthly toiled after them in vain. The 
very day on which our notes thereon went to press 


world will enjoy—not all of them dry-eyed. The | : poe ; 
1°) yey saw the whole situation changed. The ‘Proms’ are 


4 ; 
gramophone, with all its wonders, has done 
to be saved (we were right in that respect, at least), 


nothing more suggestive of magic than this—the | : : 
best cng, «a record of all (B2469) | but they will be run by the B.B.C. and conducted by 
2 ~ Bb « ‘ — . 


| Sir Henry Wood. The matter is commented on in 
= salen macremmammemmned be: ‘Wireless Notes.’ Here we need only express 
Occasional Rotes | satisfaction at an all-round advantageous solution of 

}a problem that has exercised many brains, tongues, 
rite and pens (especially tongues and pens) during the 
York Minster thirteen-hundreth Anniversary Cele- | poe er ee. 
brations. The musical scheme is remarkably| We have just been reading in an American 
comprehensive, containing representative works of | journal an article on ‘How Composers Compose.’ 
all the best schools of Church music. Here, for| The writer is a woman (in our softness for the sex 
example, are the settings of the Communion Service| we suppress her name), a professor of composition at 
for the week in the order of their occurrence:|a prominent Conservatory in the States, holding the 
Macpherson in E flat, Stanford in G, Byrd’s five-part |degree of Master of Music therein. She has also 
Mass, Ireland in C, Vaughan Williams in G, Batten|(we read) written ‘in all the larger forms, her 
in the Dorian Mode, and Bairstow in D. The whole | compositions enjoying widespread . popularity and 


? 
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occupying conspicuous places in the catalogues of 
leading New York, Boston, London, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia publishing houses.’ Such credentials 
lead us to expect much, but not the following : 





In co-ordination of melody and harmonization, one is 
so completely helpless without the other, and so 
wedded to it, that to harmonize a given melody in 
different ways—thus ‘ dressing it up in different clothes,’ 
as it were—either enhances or spoils it as the case may 
be. A homely tune may be induced to sound quite 
presentable by being ‘flattered’ in the manner of 
harmonization, or a lovely melody may be ‘dis- 
appointed’ by having fitted to it a harmonization 
which is colourless and drab—a misfit. Let us 
divorce, for instance, a familiar tune known to 
us all, from its present environment, and introduce it 
into a more imposing, ambitious atmosphere. _I have 
chosen ‘Old Folks at Home’ for my experiment. In 
its first and original aspect, you will find that it is very 
simple and unassuming, harmonically : 


Ex. 1. 








In its second form, note the elegance and vivid 
colouring of the harmonies chosen. It is the identical 
tune, but what a different emotional effect it produces ! 


























harmonization in worse taste. If this is representa- 
tive of composition-professors’ work in America, we 
can at last account for the many detestable arrange- 
ments of negro spirituals, in which the ‘simple and 
unassuming’ is eschewed in favour of what Miss 
modestly and inaccurately calls ‘elegance and vivid 
colouring.’ 





We cannot refrain from quoting further from the 
article itself, because throughout it is what might be 
expected from the harmonization of Ex. 2: 





by the way. 


It does indeed! We can hardly imagine a 








WEATHER AFFECTS CREATIVE MOOD 


Personally, the state of the weather has a very great 
influence upon my ability to work. I have always 
been passionately fond of cold, dark days—snowy, 
rainy, or otherwise—preferring winter and fall to the 
other seasons. Spring breeds restlessness in me rather 
than the imagination of a vague, haunting mystery as 
do the chill days of autumn and winter. Summer is 
absolutely devoid of intrigue, therefore I am _ not 
generally creative at this period of the year, unless I 
am, for financial reasons or otherwise, urged to work 
at this time. 

Discussing elemental influences, it would seem 
plausible to suppose that a dark, cold day would foster 
a blue, hopeless mood. With me the case is the direct 
opposite. The more sad is the appearance of the day, 
the more ecstatic are my inward thoughts and feeling. 
On the other hand, a bright warm day distracts and 
irritates my musical being. I may perform practical 
duties on a sunshiny day, but from a musical stand- 
point I am idle, as I feel unimaginative and 
expressionless at this time. In other words, a summer 
day has the elemental effect of surface things only, 
which manifest in me a practical reaction rather than 
a romantic surge. 

Right here I might add that Chicago is very inducive 
to results from one of this disposition, as there is very 
little sunshine here during my favourite months of the 
year. 


Right here we feel inclined to forget our manners, 
and suggest a removal to California, or some other 
State where the summer (‘absolutely devoid of 
intrigue’) is long and sunny. 
and content ourself with recommending teachers to 
cut out both the above musical examples, and use them 
for demonstration purposes. A good teacher could 
base on them a course of miniature lessons on 
Harmonization of Melodies, Leaving Well Alone, Too 
Many Chords, Economy in Supertonic Sevenths and 
Augmented Sixths, What is Elegance? and (by way 
of coda) A Few Words on Style and Taste. 


Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s long and successful labours 


on behalf of chamber music are to receive some 
recognition in the form of a complimentary public 
dinner at the Prince’s Restaurant, Jermyn Street, 
S.W., on July 11—Mr. Cobbett’s eightieth birthday, 
The music performed will be drawn 
from some of the works that have come into being as 
a result of Mr. Cobbett’s munificence. Applications 
for tickets (10s, 6d.) should be sent to the Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Higgins, 41, Belsize Square, N.W.3. 


The Soviet method of making old operas fit the 
new régime by drastic changes in the text has now 
been applied to ‘Elijah.’ We learn from an American 
journal that at Chicago 


. . « the score of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ was united 
with new text at the performance given on Sunday 
afternoon in Orchestra Hall by the United Freiheit 
Singing Societies of Chicago and Milwaukee. The 
familiar Biblical text was thrown aside for a libretto by 
Ausher Manussovich and Mattes Deutsch. ‘Elijah’ 
was represented as ‘freed from the mantle of religion 
and stepping forth as the leader of the eternal revolt of 
the masses against injustice, tyranny, and oppression.’ 


Another cool example of annexation is reported by 


a New York correspondent of the Weekly Despatch. 
At Roxy’s Picture Theatre the audience of six 
thousand is being provided with ‘a curious sensation 
imported from England with adaptations’ : 


Its orchestra of a hundred is rendering Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and _ Circumstance’ with overpowering 


We refrain, however, 
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Americanised effects. Massed singers on the stage | important as the organist or the maitre de chapelle. 
rouse audiences to the highest pitch of enthusiasm as | Other instruments were engaged for special occasions, 
they chorus ‘How shall we deserve them, who were | but except at the great feasts the serpent held the 
born of thee.’ A scenic background discloses a | field. Violins* were employed at Christmas and 
Ses Ceute Se Dies at a, en ee Easter, and we meet occasionally the oboet and the 
are grouped symbolic figures of immigrants. The bs : 4 

vast audiences are seemingly firmly persuaded that the cornett ;. The latter instrument appears not to have 
‘Land of Hope and Glory’ is the United States. | ¢njoyed the same popularity as in other countries. 
Elgar’s Overture [szc] thus scores a terrific success. Perhaps the reason is to be found in Lord North’s 
celebrated dictum: ‘The labour of the lips is too 
great, and it is seldom well sounded.’ In any case 
the two instruments which nature designed for union 
rarely consorted. Thus the burden of the instru- 
mental accompaniment fell on this strange abortion, 
destined by chance to uphold the dignity of the 
Catholic ritual. 

No doubt the constant attendance at the services 
and the weekly performance on an_ unattractive 
instrument frequently proved irksome. Sometimes 
even the player was moved to rebel. But —a 
’ ecaeninoe = aaa iia is no respecter of persons; a truant is a truant, 

SIDELIGHTS ON by HE SERPENT the par on Gees so extenuating. It was as 
By J. A. WESTRUP the result of some such grave delinquency that the 

We may presume that this instrument is so named | administrator of the Chapter of Carpentras was moved 
rather from its physical resemblance to the serpent | to begin his discourse on December 20, 1633, in the 
than because its tone recalls the successful seduction | following terms : 
practised on our first parents by that animal. Jt is : 
indeed a matter for remark that an instrument whose Messieurs je treuve estrange que ceulx qui sont 
name must inevitably have aroused grave suspicions| ‘SWbiects 4 nous servir aux ye Shes penagenn te 
should not only have owed its origin to an ecclesi-| *¢*emptent si facilement de leur o wgption — 

a i << permission comme faict la Basse ou le serpent de la 
astic (if tradition be true), but also have played an ~~ 
important part in the history of Church music. j ; 
There are also esthetic objections. It is attractive | Had he been compelled to play the instrument him- 
neither to the eye nor to the ear. Our museums| self, he might have been more lenient. Yet it is 
afford ample opportunity for confirming the first part | not impossible that in his younger days he had 
of this judgment. The second part is an assertion | discharged this office—that he had, as it were, trod 
which has been popularised by the authors of treatises | this thorny path of self-sacrifice before securing the 
on instrumentation. We readily believe them, since | more comfortable of the many mansions which the 
few of us have occasion either to listen to, or perform | Church had to offer. 
on, the serpent. Stalwarts who make it their practice| For the serpent-player was generally a priest. 
to deplore the fading of the past are sometimes| Thus at the metropolitan Church of Notre Dame 
heard to say that the tone of the serpent was ‘rich.’; des Doms, Avignon, from 1602 to 1603, the serpent 
But they remain an heroic minority, and I am more|was in the hands of Michel Tornatoris, who had 
inclined to trust the results of my own experiments been received as ‘bénéficier’ in 1598, and had also 
than a tradition which is probably due to professional | held the posts of maitre de chapelle and organist. 
pride. The text of the chapter conclusion is an interesting 

Yet this unlovely creature once had its day.|example of the not uncommon confusion betweem 
Readers of Thomas Hardy will recall more than one | the bassoon and the serpent : 
indication of its vogue in the West of England in the | 
last century. In Normandy it was equally popular, nor | 
— RS activities confined bey? the weekly offices. The | serpent, et ce pour une année commengant dez 
christening of the new boat in Guy de Maupassant S| auiourdhuy, de mesmes ordonné que sur lesdits gages 

Une Vie,’ was accompanied by all the ceremonial of | mons. de Petris admintt. luy advancera six escus qut 
the baptismal service—the curé, two choirboys to} sont pour six moys. 
carry the cross and the holy water, three ancient 


We are glad to see that Americans have at last 
discovered Elgar, even though it be in a left-handed 
sort of way. They will be freely forgiven if this 
‘curious sensation’ leads them on to the riches of 
the Symphonies, the Variations, ‘Falstaff,’ the 
Concertos, and the oratorios. They will, however, 
find no further openings for adaptation, although 
something may be done in the way of identifying 
‘Falstaff’ with the late President Taft, of ample 
girth. 








Conclud de bailler 4 monsieur Tornatoris beneficié 
de ceans ung escu le moys pour iouer du basson ou 





Sngng regs and . the serpent. The latter was | ® Numerous references in the ‘Conclusions du chapitre’ of Notre 
indefatigable in filling up the intervals between the | Dame des Doms and St. Agricol, Avignon (Archives Departementales 
ti j : de Vaucluse, G! 441-43, G*" 19 
sections of the plainsong ‘ t 'Payé aux joueurs des aubois la veille de ladite feste (sc. de 
Chaque fois qu’ils reprenaient haleine, le serpent tout St. Nicolas]: Il. 5. 0. o' ( Comptes des recettes et des dé penses 
seul continuait son mugissement; et dans lenflure | ge de St. Nicolas d'Annecy,’ A. de V., D 258, fo. 143 v*, 
de ses joues pleines de vent ses petits yeux gris t ' Le 17° dudict {sc. mail ay donné a deus Anglais l'un desquels 
disparaissaient. La peau du front méme et celle du jouet du cornet A bouquin par conclusion du chapitre deus escus 


i : i i j : : ; » Be 1 Régis, chanoine et 
ou semblaient dé a yon sezains: ff. 11. 0 ©’ (‘Comptes de Bernard Ré v 
cou semblaient décollées de la chair, tant il se gonflait ees OOS ene na kde V. Of! Oe 


en soufflant. May, 1617). 
In Provence we find the serpent installed in the $‘Conclusions du chapitre de St. Siffrein’ (Bibliothéque de 
ai « . . . Carpentras, MS. 1435, fo. 19). 

cathedrals and chure hes as an important member of ‘Conclusions du chapitre de Notre Dame des Doms,’ A. de V., 
the musical staff. The archives of the chapters of | G! 442. fo. 14, December 17, 1602 Gerent be La Seine a 

i e ~) Avignon et dans le Comtat du XIV* au ° * siécle vista 
Avignon and Carpentras (the latter the ancient Musicale /taliana, tom. XI1., tase. 2, 1904), says Ainsi Michel 
capital of the Comtat Venaissin) throw, if not a flood | Tornatory, organiste de la métropole d’Avignon en 1595, parait en 


i , x , 1602 comme 4assus et en 1604 comme maitre de chapelle.’ He adds 
of light, at least several appreciable => oe the a foot-note on éassus: *“Ce que j'ai vu traduit quelque part 
position of the serpent-player in the first half of the | 4asson (/) ou serpent (!!).' 1 don’t understand this. The archives 


j are in French, and say, * basson on serpent,’ in spite of M. Gastoué'’s 
17th CamaeEy. He was, it must be remembered, a liberal use of exclamation marks. Incidentally, the date (1595) 


sort of one-man band and as such almost as! js wrong. 
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At the end of this year of penance he was reappointed 
organist, on October 24, 1603. 

He is not a solitary example of versatility. 
Frequently choirmen took charge of the serpent 
for a ‘limited period, either in order to rest their 
voices or possibly with the intention of modelling 
their tone-production on that of their temporary 
companion. Here is one of several examples, an 
extract from the Cathedral accounts at Carpentras 
for the year 1639* : 

A Monsr. Pelissier pour avoir ioué du serpent 
despuis la veille de la noél iusques aux rois pendant 
lequel temps Mr Barbier fut malade ay donné un escu 
par ordre du chapre : ff. 5.0.0. 


Elsewhere M. Pelissier appears as ‘ haute-contre’ 
and M. Barbier as ‘basse-contre.’+ From the 
apparent ease with which a serpent-player could be 
replaced one might be led to suppose that the 
technique of the instrument was simple. This is 
far from being the case. The embouchure is indeed 
similar to that of the tuba, but there the resemblance 
énds.} The accurate production of the intervals of 
the scale, if any serious attention was paid to it, 
must have necessitated careful, even laborious, 
practice. It is no doubt because of these diffi- 
culties that the Chapter of St. Agricol at Avignon, 
in recommending the maitre de chapelle to engage 
a serpent, stipulated that he should be a good 
player 

A esté conclud de recepvoir un serpent au pris et 
gage de quatre escus et le maistre aura la charge de le 
chercher, et qui joue bien.§ 


As I have said, the serpent-player was generally a 
priest, but it appears to have been possible for lesser 
men to fulfil this function. The following extract, 
however, seems to show that such a departure from 
precedent was exceptional : 

A esté conclud donner 4 Mons. Labeau receu pour 
basson de la musique une beneficiature mobile avec les 
distributions ordinaires dicelle et oultre ce douze escus 
pour chacune année, c’est un escu le moys en qualité 
qu'il serve au chceur comme ses antecesseurs ont faict, 
ores qu’il ne soit prestre.* 


Sometimes that versatility which we have already 
noticed was explicitly demanded. The ambitious 
pluralist who secured a triple post at St. Agricol in 
1618, no doubt had to work for his money, but the 
game appears to have been worth the candle : 


Plus le chapitre a prins pour locataire 4 sonner du 
basson, faire couriste et soubzdiacre quand sera de 
bezoin et qu’on luy commandera pour le service de 
Véglise, Mons. Claude benoict clerc et luy donnons 
vingt florins pour gage chacun moys.** 


Thus basely confronted with the less idealistic side 
of a noble career, to wit—the material recompense— 
one is tempted to inquire what was the regular salary 


* ‘Comptes du chapitre de St. Siffrein’ (Bibl. de Carpentras, 
MS. 1533, fo. 424). 

* M. Pelissier, i+id., fo. 466 v* ; M, Barbier, #4id., fo. 397 v*. 

IM. Caillet, librarian of Carpentras, possesses a serpent in 
admirable condition, which probably belonged at one time to the 
Cathedral, and may have been the very instrument on which 
M. Pelissier deputised during M. Barbier's illmess. It is to 
M. Caillet's kindness that I owe my practical acquaintance with the 
serpent 

§ ‘Conclusions capitulaires du chapitre de St. Agricol,’ A. de V., 
G™ 19, fo. 203: December 10, 1630. 

A conclusion of May 4, 1641, definitely says: * A esté resolleu de 
chercher un prestre qui ioue du serpent’ (‘Concl, du chap. de Notre 
Dame des Doms,’ A. de V., G' 443, fo. 234 v”) 

4 * Concl. du chap. de N.-D. des Doms,’ A de V., G' 443, fo. 12: 
January 7, 1611. 1 assume, here and elsewhere, that  basson’ means 

serpent.’ 

** *Concl. cap. du chap. de St. Agricol,’ A. de V., G*"" 19, fo. 93: 


December 31, 1618 


of a serpent. It varied, whether with the quality of 
the instrument or the ability of the player is not 
certain. The rich harvest which M. Benoit reaped by 
finding time to fulfil in addition the. offices of 
‘couriste’ and ‘soubzdiacre’ is clearly exceptional. 
A player at Notre Dame des Doms, Avignon, in 1606, 
was paid twenty écus* per annum for playing every 
Sunday and at the festivals.t But M. Tornatoris, 
in 1602 (v. supra), and M. Labeau, in 1611 received 
only one écu each month. Again, in 1641, M. Roux, 
previously basse-contre ; at fifteen écus per annum, 
received the same sum when he took up the serpent.§ 
At St. Agricol, in 1630 (v. supra), the player is to 
perform for four écus. Does this mean four écus each 
month? Four écus per annum seems in comparison 
with these other figures a mean reward for pains 
which must have been considerable. At Carpentras, 
if one may judge from two isolated references (for the 
years 1639 and 1645), the regular salary was one écu 
each month. 

The available information is thus sufficiently 
discrepant to make it impossible to fix an average. 
The salaries of the other musicians exhibit a similar 
| variety, which leaves us without a basis for com- 
|parison. The following table, which gives a few 
| instances of monthly payments, affords a very fair 


| indication of these differences : 





| 


Haute-contre : 


| Notre Dame, 1623: 3 écus. 
| St. Agricol, 1623: 5 livres. 
Basse-contre : 
| St. Siffrein, 1643: 1 écu. 
Maitre de chapelle : 
| Notre Dame, 1597: 2 écus. 
St. Agricol, 1643: 2 écus. 
St. Siffrein, 1639: 1 écu. 
| Maitre de grammaire : 
| Notre Dame, 1629: 1 écu. 
Organist : 
Notre Dame, 1601: 1 écu, 

” », 1602: 6 florins. 
ae », 1610: 10 florins. 
} - » 1612: 3 écus. 

St. Agricol, 1654: ‘4 escus d’argent et 


| deux eymines bleds.’ 


| The salaries probably varied according to the value 
|of the benefices which the musicians enjoyed, so that 
|if we knew what benefices they held it might be 
| possible to establish the relative importance of the 
| different posts. In the absence of complete informa- 
| tion any such comparison is purely conjectural. 
| The records of special bonuses for the serpent are 
| not voluminous. We may suppose that he was not 
| forgotten at Christmas, though the laconic registers 
merely give the lump sum distributed to those who 
| had deserved the customary present. It is unlikely 
‘that a Chapter which showed such conspicuous 
| generosity to an ex-choirboy® was unmindful of the 


yee : : 
* + écu=3 livres=5 florins=60 sous: 1 écu sezain=54 florins, 
| 66 sous: 1 sezain=1 florin, 44 sous = 164 sous. 

| ¢ *A‘esté conclu de retenir Jan giraud d'avignon pour jouer et 
| sonner du serpant,’ &. (‘Concl. du chap. de N.-D. des Doms,’ 
| A de V., G' 442, fo. 66: February 4, 1606) 

| t{‘Concl. du chap. de N.-D. des Doms,’ 

fo. 231; July 6, 1640. 
§ /bid., fo. 234 v*; May 4, 1641. 

1639: wv. sugra. 1645: ° Plus ay paié 4 Monsieur Antoine jouant 
du serpent pour le service de |'église pour ses gages de quatre mois 
quatre escus et pour avoir assisté aux Litanies de la glorieuse vierge 
luy ay doné trente deux sols, appert d'aquit: ff. 22.8.0' (‘Comptes 
du chap. de St. Siffrein,’ Bibl. de Carpentras, MS. 1533, fo. 486). 

| | *Conclud aussi donner 4 francoys jadys enfant de cheeur six 
scus et quatre chemises neufves ' (‘Concl. du chap. de N.-D 
| des Doms,’ A. de V., G' 443, fo. 60; November 28, 1615). 


A. de V., G' 443, 
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merits of another labourer in the same field. There 
is, indeed, mention of money given to a 

. » « Musicien et joueur du basson, tant pour ausmone 

que pour ce qu’il avoit servy quelques iours l’église. * 

But this worthy, like the Englishman who played 
the cornet, was but a bird of passage, a transient 
supplement to the glories of the Métropole. 

It needs no violent effort of the imagination to 
read into these bald extracts a more human 
interest. It is often easier to do this than to 
read the extracts. One inevitably thinks of a 
serpent-player as a fat, asthmatic little man, con- 
tinually harbouring a grievance, yet conscientiously 
performing his part. As the archives are concerned 
not with the personal appearance but with the 
emoluments of the musicians, it is impossible to 
say whether this view is authentic. But I am 
obstinately inclined to believe that the serpent- 
players of these churches conformed to my general 
description. Yet if they did their work truly and 
well, their deportment is of little importance. It 
is, therefore, some satisfaction to know (if the 
argumentum ex silentio is of any value) that they 
hardly ever gave trouble. Choirboys and washer- 
women alike proved refractory, organists were dis- 
missed for negligence or urged to do better in the 
future—our serpents pursued, with rare and pardon- 
able digressions, the path of good behaviour. All 
that, alas! is ancient history. The players lie under 
their illegible tombstones, and the instruments hang 
in glass-cases, preserving even to-day a vestige of 
the inanimate pride which they took in the discharge 
of honourable functions. 





® Jbid., fo. 144 v®; June 16, 1623. 


Church and Organ music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
The Annual General Meeting will be held on 
Saturday, July 23, at 2.30 p.m. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 
Members and friends are cordially invited to 
attend the distribution of diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship, Associateship, and 
Choir-Training Examinations on Saturday, July 23, 
at 3._p.m. The President, Dr. W.G. Alcock, M.V.O., 
will deliver an address on ‘The Organist as Choir- 
master,’ and Dr. Stanley Marchant, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, will play upon the College organ 
the following pieces selected for the January 
Examinations, 1928 : 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
1. Voluntary in C (Novello)... 
FELLOWSHIP 
2. Sonata No, 6, in G (first movement) 
FELLOWSHIP 
3. Andante con Moto (fourth Symphony) 
Mendelssohn 
E. T. Chipp's arrangement (Novello). 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
4. Sketch in D flat, Op. 58 ... 
FELLOWSHIP 
5. Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Novello) 
Healey Willan 
After the organ recital there will be an informal 
conversazione to which members and friends are 
invited, Tea and coffee. No tickets required. 





... Maurice Greene 


J. S. Back 


Schumann 






THE ORGAN AS A STOP-GAP ‘ 
By KENRED B. ROWSELL 

The term ‘choral society’ has within the last few 
years developed an amazing elasticity. Formerly it 
was applied only to the highly-organized bodies of 
several hundred singers which are to be found in the 
principal cities and towns of the Ringdom. Now we 
meet with such titles as ‘ Upper Chailocombe-on- 
the-Heath and District Choral Society.’ Similar 
institutions have existed for a long time, but formerly 
they were merely choirs attached to some church or 
chapel, which once a year (sometimes oftener) 
blossomed forth into a_ third-rate cantata. |The 
change of title is symbolical of the increased ambition 
of these societies. The humblest of them now tackle 
fine and difficult works with a hardihood and energy 
which speak well for the position of music in the 
social life of England to-day. The purist may 
object to such performances on the grounds that 
they are bound to be inadequate as regards the 
composer’s wishes. ‘This is undoubtedly true, but 
after all no performance is really adequate, and it 
may be argued that if these societies do a good work 
merely in increasing the musical ability and 
appreciation of the masses, their existence is justified. 

The subject as a whole is one which may be 
developed at length with considerable interest— 
besides providing a fruitful field for anecdote. Here, 
however, it is proposed to deal only with the part 
played by the organist placed under such conditions. 

The orchestra obtained by these choral societies 
usually consists of strings (more or less complete), 
with possibly one or two wood-wind and occasionally 
some brass. The organist is left with the unenviable 
task of ‘ filling-in’ everything that is missing (to say 
nothing of some of the things that are not missing !). 
He sometimes has also to be prepared to give the 
chorus a helping hand with some of the more 
difficult leads. 

The soundest method of going about this business 
is undoubtedly to play from the full score. It is only 
in this way that the organist can see exactly what 
should be happening, and compare it with what 
actually is happening. This method, however, should 
never be adopted if there is any risk of its leading 
to a catastrophe. The organist who plays from the full 
score must be thoroughly familiar with the alto and 
tenor clefs, and must be able to transpose facilely 
the clarinet, trumpet, and horn parts. In addition 
to the actual transposition, he has to note the keys of 
these instruments at the beginning of each movement 
and to remember them throughout the movement—not 
so easy as it sounds. This is the ideal method 
where possible. That more usually adopted is to 
play from an ordinary vocal score which has 
been elaborately blue-pencilled (or red,nked) with 
details of orchestration. This is safer for the average 
organist, and is often just as effective from the point 
of view of the average listener. 

The matter of the registration to be employed affords 
a very important but at the same time a very vexed 
question. Many organists come to grief by assuming 
(a) that the organ is a one-man band; (@) that the 
names of organ stops describe their tone. The organ 
is not and never will be a one-man band, and therefore 
all attempts at exact imitation of orchestration are 
doomed to failure. For example, a common chord 
such as the following for wood-wind is impossible to 
reproduce on the organ for obvious reasons, even 
supposing it to be possible to reproduce the respective 





H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


individual tones of the instruments : 
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The second assumption mentioned above illustrates 
only too well the small knowledge of the orchestra 
possessed by so many organists. To hear an 
organist play a soft passage for horns on a blatant 
stop labelled ‘ Horn’—if he has no ‘Horn’ he will 
ase his ‘Cornopean’—under the firm impression 
that he is fulfilling the composer’s wishes, is simply 
pathetic. 

The only ‘safe’ stops from this point of view are 
the ‘Oboe’ (not always, however !), ‘Clarinet’ (almost 
always), and ‘Flute.’ ‘Trumpet’ is usually more 
reminiscent of a toy trumpet than of the orchestral | 
instrument. ‘Viol d Orchestre’ and ‘Gamba,’ 
although often referred to as ‘string stops,’ do not | 
sound like violins. ‘Trombone’ is good as a four de 
Sorce, but will not give the thrilling blare of its 
namesake in the orchestra ; it also sounds an octave 
too low. (Organ builders have a habit of placing 
this stop just round the corner, where its effect cannot 
be properly judged by the player, but where it is 
capable of giving a nasty jar to the nerves of any 
unsuspecting member of the audience sitting there.) 
Finally, although it is to be hoped that this warning 
is unnecessary, the effect produced by jamming down 
two adjacent keys at the bottom of the pedal board is 
not the same as that of a roll on the timpani. 

And the moral of that, as the Duchess said to Alice, 
is that attempts at imitation of the orchestra on the 
organ are generally misplaced. A clarinet or flute solo 
will often be effective, but as a general rule the 
organist will be best employed in aiming at an 
artistic expression of the work as a whole. For'| 
example, a passage for brass usually sounds far 
better and more genuine on a full-throated ‘ Diapason’ 
than on a rattling ‘Trumpet’ or an ear-splitting | 
*Tromba.,’ 

Apart from these details, there are a few more 
general requirements for the organist. The chief of 
these is that he should always be ‘on the spot.’ He 
is the only person who has the means at his disposal 
for putting in any lead which might otherwise fall 
through. He must be prepared to exercise this 
power at a moment’s notice, at the failure of any} 
member of the orchestra or any section ef the choir. 
Omission to do this often leads to some embarrassing 
and frequently humorous situations. 

At a recent performance of ‘The Redemption,’ the 
wood-wind (which consisted of a flute and an oboe) 
missed their lead at the following place : 














Soto 
Vorces 








Orcn. 








The conductor was too busy unravelling the 
intricacies of his unwonted full score to be able to 
give them a cte. The organist did not rise to the 
occasion, with the result that for nearly two bars 
there was complete silence (the conductor steadily 
beating all through). The soloists, however, made a 
noble effort and saved the situation by coming in 
together in time to prevent the audience from leaving 
under the impression that the performance was 
finished. 

A far worse fiasco than this occurred recently in 
the bass solo ‘Consume them all,’ from ‘St. Paul.’ 
It is almost literally true to say that no two 
instruments of the orchestra were ever at the same 
place together. It is greatly to the credit of the 
soloist that he finished the solo, but it reveals an 
utter lack of commonsense on the part of the 
conductor that he allowed such cacophony to continue. 
The obvious remedy was to stop the orchestra and 
leave the accompaniment to the organ. On this 
occasion also it had apparently been decided, very 
wisely, that the Con moto of the Overture was too 
difficult for the orchestra. Consequently the Overture 





consisted of the opening Amdante, concluding in the 
following surprising manner : 














———— -6_ 


PP Str. 


Organ 
PP alone. — 











At the end of Part 1 of this particular performance, 
a short struggle between the writer’s musical sense 
and his sense of decency and politeness resulted in 
an easy victory for the former, causing him to leave 
the building. 

The following passage (or something like it) : 








for the flute in the ‘Representation of Chaos’ proved 
a ‘source of innocent merriment’ at a performance of 
‘The Creation’ a short time ago. At the afternoon 
rehearsal the flute came in with it a bar late. The 
organist made a mental note of the fact, and decided 


| that it would not be his fault if it did not come in at 


the right place in the evening. At the performance 
the flautist executed his run most brilliantly, but a bar 
too soon. At the proper place the organist also did it 
on a flute stop. It proved extremely effective 
both times ! 

The above are a few samples of the kind of thing 
for which the organist must be prepared. It is 
wisest not to treat them too seriously. 

An important danger to be avoided is that of 
making the organ-part anything in the nature of a 
continuo, ‘The effect of an organ being played 
persistently throughout a long work can easily 
become very irritating. Wherever it is possible to 
leave the rest of the performers to get on by them- 
selves, even if only for a few bars, it is best to do so. 
Too much use of the pedals is to be avoided, 


especially if the orchestra contain a double-bass. 
The use of 
purpose of accentuating the rhythm, however, should 
not be overlooked if 
become lethargic. 


slightly staccato pedalling for the 


the performance tends to 
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It is the invariable custom when a serious mishap 
occurs for every one to blame the organist, and to 
indicate their disapproval by staring at him. The 
only way in which he can rectify this’ unjust and 
embarrassing state of things is by staring in turn 
at some one else. Some section of the choir or even 
the conductor will do for the purpose. It will be 
found that if he stares sufficiently hard, his own 
innocency will be established and the responsibility 
for the accident shifted to other shoulders. 


HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 

An address entitled “The Complete Church Organist’ 
was given at Bournemouth, on May 21, to the local branch of 
the Hampshire Association of Organists, by Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
There was a large attendance of members and their friends, 
with Mr. James D. Chandler in the chair. The lecturer 
referred to the discouraging aspects of the profession of a 
church organist—‘ the worst paid job of any requiring the 
services of an educated man.’ What the future may have in 
store was more than anyone could foresee, but the present 
scanty remuneration was a poverty-stricken inheritance 
bequeathed from the past. What had the Church done, 
or what was she likely to do, in bettering the organist’s 
status or pay? When wasit likely for him to be regarded as 
a recognised Church official? Would the new Prayer Book 
even mention him? Up to the present any efforts to 
raise his status had been made by organists themselves, 
banded together in the R.C.O. and in the numerous 
organists’ associations throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The church organist had little more than a 
mere love of his art to encourage him in the strenuous 
duties of his high calling, which was as much a 
‘vocation’ as that of the clergy, and one which 
ought to be as free from outside interference. The organ 
was placed in church primarily for purposes of accom- 
paniment, and secondarily for solo displays. 
described in detail the history and formal design of both 
the choir offices and that of Holy Communion, ‘ commonly 
called the Mass,’ as the first Prayer Book of 1549 describes 
it. Dealing with the psalm-chanting of both Mattins and 
Evensong, he pleaded for music which would 
fit the words and be suitable for congregational partici- 
pation. 


of view, was ‘irreligious’ (as Robert Hugh Benson once 
described it) when its rigid metricality was forced upon the 
free rhythm of the sacred text of the Psalter. It spoilt the 
Psalms, and was itself spoiled by the community singing of 
cough, untrained voices unable to reach the high notes of its 
attractive melody, and disturbing the balance of its delicate 
harmonization by indiscriminate duplication of the top part 
in more than one octave—and out of tune at that. Why 
should the English Church be insularly ‘nonconformist’ by 
dissenting from the otherwise universal use in Christendom 
of plainsong psalmody ? 


middle, and concluding. Extemporization was also fully 
dealt with, and some interesting remarks thereon quoted 


from Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach’s ‘ Versuch iiber die | 


wahre Art das Klavier zu Spielen’ (1762), with particular 
reference to the requirements of the R.C.O. Fellowship 
examination test, and the evolution of suitable versets for 
full organ between the unaccompanied verses of a pro- 
cessional hymn. The reading of the paper was followed by 
an interesting discussion, in which a large number of the 
audience took part. 


A choir of eight hundred, drawn from all parts of the 
Ely diocese, and a congregation of five thousand, gathered 
at Ely Cathedral, on June 7, for the triennial Festival held 
under the auspices of the Diocesan Council of Church 
Music. Mr. H. S. Middleton, the Cathedral organist, 
conducted, and Dr. Alan Gray was organist. 
also a small orchestra, which assisted in the accompanying, 
and was heard alone in movements by Bach and Haydn. 


The singing of the massed choirs in two anthems and some 


fine hymns reached a high standard. 


The lecturer | 


both | 


The Anglican chant, pretty as it undoubtedly | 
was when regarded from a purely * Lied ohne Worte’ point | 


A great deal was said about the | 
choice of suitable voluntaries of all sorts—introductory, | 


There was 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 

A garden party was held at the residence of the 
President, Dr. John Warriner, on June 11. Folk-songs 
and dances, and light music by Mr. F. Bilbe’s Miniature 
Orchestra, added to the enjoyment. 

Mr. Godfrey Sceats’s lecture-recital on Karg-Elert’s organ 
music, at Christ Church, Isle of Dogs, on April 30, having 
been interrupted by a failure of the blowing apparatus, the 
paper only was given, and the recital postponed to 
June 25. 

Arrangements have been made for a trip, by road, to 
Rochester City and Cathedral, on July 23, when the party 
will be received by Mr. C. Hylton Stewart. 


The reappearance of the quarterly journal, A/usica Sacra, 
should be noted. The number we have received contains a 
tribute to the late Cardinal Mercier, with portrait, and 
articles by Abbé Verhelst (‘ Pour la création de bonnes 
Maitrises’), Abbé Staquet (‘ Le Graduel du Jeudi-Saint’), 
| Canon Willems on the Introit for Easter Day, &c. There 

is also an account of J/usica Sacra in the past, and a note 

on the musical supplement—a Mass, ‘ Inclina cor meum,’ 
| by Phillipi de Monte (1521-1603). This is a five-voice 
| work of great interest, now published for the first time. It 
| has been put into score by Charles van den Borren ; and 
| there is a Preface in Dutch, French, and English (Desclée 
| de Brouwer et Cie., Bruges). 





| Mr. John Edwards has just completed sixty years’ 
| service as organist and choirmaster at East Horndon Parish 
|Church. He began work there as organist in 1866, 
| having previously been a boy-chorister. Among his first 
experiences was the manipulation of-a barrel organ, which 
was superseded by a harmonium in the year of his becoming 
| organist. He was a pupil of the late Arthur Henry Brown, 
|for whom he occasionally deputised. Mr. Edwards is a 
|capable performer on flute and piccolo, and was a 
member of a local choral society nearly fifty years ago. 


indispensable official in many places. So assiduous and 
reliable a member of the fraternity as Mr. Richard Farr 
|deserves a line. Mr. Farr has blown the organ at 
St. Mary’s, Limington, Yeovil, for forty years, during 
| which long period he has set an example to all by missing 


| But we must not forget the organ-blower, still an 
| 


only one service. He has just received a well-deserved 
Pe 


presentation, to which we add our * Bravo! 


The Kingsclere Deanery Church Choirs Festival—the 
fourth—took place at Whitchurch on June 1, a hundred 
and sixty choristers from eight parishes singing evensong. 
The anthems were Crotch’s ‘Holy, Holy, Holy’ and 
Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ Hail, gladdening Light.” Mr. V. S. Archard 
was organist, and Mr. G. H. Keen conducted, The 
excellence of the singing bore witness to the value of the 
special preparation involved. 


The Bristol Madrigal Society paid a visit to Bath Abbey 
on May 10, and sang Redford’s ‘ Rejoice in the Lord,’ 
Weelkes’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ Byrd’s ‘The 
souls of the righteous,’ three anthems by Gibbons, Xc., 
under its conductor, Mr. Hubert Hunt. Mr, A, E. New 
played old English organ music. The service, which was 
in connection with the local branch of the Church-Music 
Society, was attended by a large congregation. 


| Seven hundred choristers of the deaneries of Powder, 
| South Carnmarth, and North Carnmarth joined in a 
| Festival at Truro Cathedral on May 27. The music 
lincluded John Ireland’s Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
lin F and Croft’s ‘God is gone up.’ The performance is 
| reported to have been excellent, despite the fact of there 
lbeing no conductor. The Cathedral organist, Mr. 
|}. Dykes Bower, accompanied. 


} 
| 





At Brighton Parish Church, on May 17, the programme 
of Dr. Chastey Hector’s recital included a‘ long choral 
selection from ‘ Parsifal.’ The choir sang also Charles 
Wood’s Motet, ‘O Thou, the Central Orb.’ 
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Eight choirs of the South Hereford Deanery held their 
fourth annual Festival at Madley on June 9, with great 
success. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to 
a setting by Stainer, Parry’s ‘ Jerusalem’ was the anthem, 
and Marchant’s Te Deum in E flat ended the service. 
Mr. F. T. Fortin, of Hereford, conducted, and Mr. W. H. 
Gray was at the organ. 


The Tudor Singers gave a recital at St. Clement’s, 
Leigh-on-Sea, on May 7, when they sang Byrd’s Compline 
Hymn, Weelkes’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ Morley’s 
*O Amica mea,’ the Kyrie and Sanctus from the ‘ Missa 
Pape Marcella,’ Dering’s ‘O vos omnes,’ and other 
examples of old polyphonic music. There was a well-filled 
church, 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was excellently performed at Lincoln 
Cathedral on May 18, by the Cathedral Choir and the 
Musical Society, conducted by Dr. G. J. Bennett. 
Handel numbers were also sung. The accompaniment was 
by organ (Mr. H. S. Trevitt), brass, harp, and drums. 
The. soloists were Miss Megan Thomas and Mr. C. 
Woodward. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


At Doncaster Parish Church, on June 9, the Special | 


Choir sang two works by Vittoria—‘O quam gloriosum’ 
and a Mass, and Bach’s Cantata, ‘My spirit was in 
heaviness.’ A_ string orchestra played interludes, and 
accompanied the Cantata. Mr. H. A. Bennett, the Parish 
Church organist, conducted, and the singing was admirable. 


W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, have just issued a shilling 
booklet, ‘Church Music Reform,’ by John Newton. 
Mr. Newton has zeal, knowledge, and good ideas in 
abundance. He will be an even more successful reformer 
when he disciplines his method of expression. We find its 
jerkiness and eccentricity rather trying. 


RECITALS 

Mr. H. Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—Marche Solenelle, 
de la Tombelle ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on 
*Tonus Peregrinus,’ Moreton ; Scherzo, Bairstow ; Finale 
in B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Dr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Asaph Cathedral—Slow March, 
Boyce; Postlude in D minor, Stanford; Chaconne, 
Purcell; Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, 
Vaughan Williams. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Derby Road Baptist Church, 
Nottingham—Concert Overture in C minor, Ho/lins ; 
‘The Fisherman’s Song’ and ‘ Pantomime,’ de Fad/a ; 
Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn. 


Miss Edna C. Howard, St. Mary-le-Bow—Trio, ‘ Herr 
Jesu Christ,’ Bach; Introduction and _ Passacaglia, 
Rheinberger ; Chorale and Fugue (Sonata No. 5), 
Guilmant. 

Dr. W. G. Alcock, Christ Church, Lancaster Gate— | 
Fantasia in F minor, Mozart ; Prelude and Fugue in D, 
Bach; Choral No. 3, Franck; Marche Solenelle, 
Lemare. 


Dr. R. Walker-Robson, St. Mary-le-Bow—Fantasia in G, 
Smart; Variations on a Ground Bass, Hande/ ; Pan, 
Harwood. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.— 
Toccata in E minor, de /a Joméelle; Sonata No. 12, 
Rheinberger ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Alla 
Marcia, /reland; Theme and Variations for violin and 
organ (Miss Violet Pusey, violin). 

Mr. G. J. Metzler, St. Stephen’s, E. Putney—Prelude on 
‘St. Mary,’ Charles Wood; Sonata No. 1, Rheinberger ; 
Pastorale, Franck ; Marche Héroique, Waé/ing. 

Mr. L. Henniker, St. Andrew’s, Nottingham—Fugue in 
D minor, Bach; Allegro in F sharp minor, Gui/mant ; 
Song of Triumph, /oAn Z£. West. 

Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew’s, Worthing—Marche 
Pontificale, Widor ; Allegro in B minor, Vierne ; Angelus, 
Zimmermann ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Robert Elkin, West London Synagogue, W.—Homage 
Hymn, Alec Rowley ; ‘To a Water-Lily’ and ‘ Nautilus,’ 
MacDowell; Pastorale (Sonata No. 12), Rheinberger ; 
Toccata in F, Bach. 





| 
| 


| 





Mr. Stanley Lucas, St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, E.C.— 
Homage Hymn, Alec Rowley; Prelude on ‘St. Cross,’ 
Parry; ‘In Nomine’ and Air, Byrd; Réverie on 
‘University,’ Harvey Grace. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, Holy Trinity, Guildford—Toccata 
and Fugue in D, Reger ; Symphony No. 6, Widor ; three 
Hymn-Tune Preludes, Sowerdutts; Sonata No. 1, 
Stanford ; Biblical Poem, ‘The Lost Sheep,’ Moudaert. 

Mr. Bertram J. Orsman, Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting— 
Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, Bach ; Final in B flat, Franck. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—Fantasia 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Allegretto Grazioso and 
Allegro Marziale, Aridge ; Prelude and Fugue on ‘ Forty 
Days and Forty Nights,’ 7. 2. Wallace. 

Mr. Vernon Read, St. Mary’s, Nottingham—Epinikion, 
Rootham ; Introduction and Fugue, Reubke; Evening 
Song, Bairstow ; Marcia Eroica, Stanford. 


Some | Mr. E. F. Mather, St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, 


N.W.—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach; 
Introduction to ‘The Apostles’; Vision, Rheinberger ; 
Piéce Héroique, Franck. 

Dr. W. Herbert Hickox, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W.— 
Concerto No. 2, Handel; ‘C\oister-Garth,’ Brewer ; 
Legend, ‘St. Francis preaching to the birds,’ Lés2¢ ; 
Finale (Sonata No. 7), Xheinberger ; Easter Phantasy, 
Hickox. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpoo!— 
Fantasia in E flat, Saint-Saéns ; Chaconne in F, Purcell ; 
Overture in D, Smart; Fantasia, John E. West. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, E.C.— 
Allegro Maestoso (Sonata), Z/gay; Fantasia in F major 
and minor, Mozart ; Chorale Prelude, ‘ When in the hour 
of utmost need,’ Bach. 

Mr. Albert Orton, St. Anne’s, Soho—A series of Back 
programmes, ¢.g., Concerto No. 3; Pastorale in F; 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor ; Toccata and Fugue in D ; 
and four Chorale Preludes. 


+ | Dr. Gordon Slater, Boston Parish Church—Concerto No. 12, 


Corelli; Introduction and Fugue, Reubse; * Vexilla 


Regis,’ Bairstow. 
APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. L. Nicholas Choveaux, choirmaster and organist, 
Chelsea Old Church. 

Mr. J. Cecil Cumberland, choirmaster and organist, South 
United Free Church, Paisley. 

Mr. C. E. Cyphus, choirmaster and organist, Holy Trinity, 
Eltham, S.E. 

Mr. H. V. F. Miniken, choirmaster 
St. Michael’s, Tokyngton, Wembley. 

Mrs. Reginald Surplice, organist, All Saints’, Windsor. 


and organist, 








Letters to the Editor 


THE COMPOSER AND THE LARYNX 

Sir,—It is fair to suppose, in general terms, that song 
writers are more sophisticated than singing students. 
Apart from this assumption, it would be difficult to say 
whether the song writer or the student of singing would be 
the more likely to be misled by some statements from the 
pen of Mr. Dawson Freer in an article in the May Musical 
Times (see p. 419). 

(1.) Mr. Freer says: 

‘A phrase which makes a definite descent, and then 
ascends again in the same breath, is not ideal from 
a singer’s point of view. Zhe voice, having descended, 
sinks to rest upon the low note, and it creates a sensation 
of strain to make it rise again in the same phrase.’ 
(My italics. ) 


May I suggest that any composer who may find occasion 
to add to the number of inspired phrases of this type which 
already exist (and for which vocal art is the richer), should 
refrain from mutilating his ideas for the sake of a fallacy? 
The singer who cannot negotiate such phrases without 
strain is either utterly incompetent or merely idle. 


Aree 
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Assuming that his engine is in running order, must an 
aviator ‘sink to rest’ every time he approaches the earth? 
Or, who has not seen a bird cock its tail in mid-flight and 
‘200m’ up to a tree-top? If singing, in the true sense, 
were a series of gravity-ridden hops rather than something 
comparable, at any rate psychologically, to flight, 
Mr. Freer’s plea would be comprehensible. Has it not 
occurred to him that the condition of physical slackness 
which allows a singer to gravitate towards his low notes is 
unpardonable until a song is finished? Toned, or poised, 
for a vocal flight, a singer should gravitate normally 
toward the ‘middle fifth’ which Mr. Freer defines—low 
notes demanding an effort psychologically comparable to 
that called for by high ones, in that they are equally 
removed from the vocal ‘centre of gravity.” Even this 
amendment suggests but half the remedy. Within 
reasonable limits the centre of gravity can, and should, be 
mentally adjustable to the demands of a phrase, and the 
body to the demands of the mind. 

(2.) ‘ All singers prefer to avoid certain vowels at | 
the extremities of their compasses.’ ‘ All’ of the ‘ sink to 
rest’ type, maybe. But what of those who happen to | 
realise that once the voice is placed it can with equal | 
facility be invested with any vowel colour that may be 
called for, and on any pitch of which, as a voice, it is 





capable ? 
(3.) ‘Women generally prefer the vowel sound af for 
their extreme high notes.’ (Which women, please ? 


| 
And to what artistic end?) ‘The brilliancy of these high | 
notes is somewhat obscured when they are emitted upon | 
vowel sounds formed by rounding the lips (such as oo).” | 
Too true; 7f the singer is so misguided as to attempt | 
to ‘form’ any vowel sound with the lips. The essential | 
modifications of upper partials which determine vowel | 
colour should be achieved before tone reaches the lips. | 
As far as a good soldier is the better for his uniform, so far 
is a good ovo the better for passing through rounded lips ; | 
but this ‘uniform’ is the finishing touch, not the deter- | 
mining factor. . and the acute sound of the vowel | 
¢ tends to make such notes piercing and shrill.’ Hear ye, 
Israel ! 

(4.) ‘Vowel sounds that are usually short in speech tend 
to cramp the highest and lowest notes of both male and | 
female voices, particularly when they are allotted to single | 
notes of short duration. (These ‘‘short ” vowels are found 
in Hook, Hot, Hut, Have, Head, Hit.)’ Since the 
composer will probably have decided by this time to give 
up song-writing, our sympathy may well be transferred 
to the singing student who is already beginning to lose 
hope under the growing burden of difficulty-by-suggestion. 
The above vowels are short in speech because there is no 
need to make them long. There is no need to make them 
long because only a »nimum of phonative effort is required 
tosound them effectively ; in other words, the ‘short’ vowels 
are a little more castly placed in speech than the ‘long’ 
ones. The business of the singing teacher is surely rather 
to show his pupils how to take advantage of this fact than 
to turn ‘short’ vowels into a bugbear. 

(5.) Later in his article Mr. Freer asks, ‘ How can [the 
singer’s] emotional cry be given free utterance if it is 
unduly hemmed in by consonants?’ Having had so much 
to say about difficulties which, properly handled, cease 
to exist early in a student’s career, Mr. Freer dismisses 
in this sentence (and another to similar effect) the one 
respect in which—owing to a conflict of natural laws—a 
genuine difficulty occurs : a difficulty, that is, which patience 
and skill can never fully overcome. The laws governing 
voiceless sibilants and tone-production respectively are 
inherently incompatible the one with the other. Sibilants, 
to be adequately strong, call for constriction of the mouth 
and forcing of breath through the constricted passage. 
Tone, on the other hand, so far as its best attributes are 
concerned, must be ‘wooed’ behind and above the 
mouth, nor will it consent to be wooed whilst the 
conditions of effective sibilation hold. Before good vocal 
tone can follow a sibilant, therefore, the jaw and tongue 
muscles must be eased, and both the direction and the 
‘tactics’ of the breath must be so modified that, instead of 
bombarding the front teeth the breath adopts a policy 
more akin to peaceful penetration—of the head cavities. 

E 





| unvoiced 


The higher the pitch the more delicate is the mission 
the breath has to fulfil; the more complete, therefore, 
must be the eradication of sibilating conditions before tone 
can be effectively negotiated. A voiceless sibilant causes 
a gap in the vocal line in any case, but at a high pitch the 
singer is necessarily more troubled by the choice of evils, 
widening the gap or cramping the oncoming tone. To a 
degree so much lesser as to be almost negligible, the same 
remarks apply to most of the voiceless consonants. But 
if the mechanical actions of speech and ihe flow of 
well-placed tone are competently managed as regards both 
their independent and interdependent functions, vorced 
consonants will sof ‘hem the voice in’ nor will they 
impair the /ega/o delivery of tone. They merely super- 
impose, upon a basis of /egafo delivery, a series of percussive 
effects roughly comparable to the addition, by coupling, of 
a pianoforte to an organ. Thus a general condemnation 
of consonants is unwarranted, since only half of them—the 
tend for any admissible reason to militate against 
good, flowing vocal tone, and especially is this so in view 
of the fact that only one section of these is at all apt to 
militate seriously. Incidentally, it remains to be noted that 
even the real offenders do not ‘hem in’ a_ properly 





| managed voice; their effect is exactly the opposite. By 


demanding a misdirection and waste of breath they tend to 
undermine, or dissipate, tone. 

Having paid due heed to Mr. Dawson Freer’s excellent 
advice upon types of voice, their ranges, and their respective 
middle fifths, will our composer friends please bear in mind 
the one technical point wherein indulgence beyond that 
suggested by mere common-sense is desirable? We find it 
rather difficult either to ‘sleep softly’ or to ‘strike stoutly’ 
on high notes, but little else remains which is not fair game 
for the skill a composer is entitled to expect in his inter- 
preters.—Yours, Xc., HAROLD WHITEHALL. 

29, St. Jude’s Avenue, 

Nottingham. 


CANADIAN MUSICIANS AND BRITISH 
PUBLICATION 


S1r,—May I be allowed to add a few remarks to those 
of Mr. Percy Scholes regarding the high cost of music in 
Canada ? 

Music agents in America are the sole distributors of 
most English publications sold within Canada. And in 
order to buy these publications the people of Canada have 
to pay the U.S.A. import duty in addition to their own. 

This extra duty is a serious handicap to English 
publishers, in that it enables Americans to sell their own 
editions at a cheaper price than those of English origin. 

It may be of interest if I quote a few prices recently paid 
in Canada. A song pubished by Chappell at two shillings 
costs 75 cents; a volume published by Boosey at four 
shillings costs $2.50; a volume published by Novello at 
three shillings and sixpence costs $2.00; and a volume 
published by Hawkes at three shillings costs $1.65. 

The prices charged are, however, inconsistent, and are 
probably due to the fact that publishers do not always 
stamp their copies with the prices which Canadians are 
supposed to pay. 

Enough British money is already going to the United 
States without the assistance of the music trade, and I do 
appeal to them to choose Canadian agents for Capadian 


trade. The matter is urgent.—Yours, Xc., 
207, King Street, East, E. A. COLLINS, 
St. John, N.B., Canada. e 


[Mr. Collins may avoid the U.S.A. import duty by the 
simple expedient of sending his orders direct to English 
publishers. An order from most parts of Canada can be 
completed, from start to finish, in from two to three weeks. 
Choral societies and choirs generally are well aware many 
weeks beforehand of their requirements, and so have ample 
time in which to obtain their supplies direct from London. 
Mr. Collins, and others who have lately written on this 
subject, may rest assured that Messrs. Novello, like most 
English publishers, are very far from desiring that their 
sales to any part of the Empire should be carried out 
through the agency of foreign countries. —EpITOR. ] 
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BEETHOVEN AND MR. DENT 

Sir,—I think Mr. Dent’s attitude may be accounted for 
by the fact that he is essentially an historian. All the 
music with which he is familiar is literature pure and 
simple. He has made himself thoroughly familiar with all 
the idioms of the past great composers. They have gone 
through his historical sieve; they have been labelled and 
categorised in his brain like ‘lots’ in an auctioneer’s 
sale-room, and there is an end to them. He has become 
blasé. 

Mr. Dent is now the supreme authority in the divine 
art in the University of Cambridge, and has succeeded two 
professors, Sir Charles Stanford and Dr. Charles Wood, 
both of whose opinions of Beethoven almost amounted to 
reverence. I fear his attitude in this matter will be 
misinterpreted by the younger generation, and I am bound 
to say that his remarks, as quoted in your June issue, 
appear to me to imply that Mr. Dent has lost his historical 
sense—for if anything is clear it is that Beethoven stands 
in the direct line of musical composition and that all 
composers (worthy of the name) since Beethoven owe very 
much to him. If young composers and aspirants to musical 
degrees at Cambridge are to be allowed to think that there 


is not enough musical vitality and interest in Beethoven’s | 


works to justify their retention in concert programmes, how 
can they be trained to become composers? Beethoven was 
always quoted to us, chapter and verse, by Mr. Dent’s 
illustrious predecessors. Bach and Beethoven were put 
before us as models of advanced practical composition. 
And a composer must think historically. He must be able 
to reproduce the old and well-recognised idioms before he 
branches out on original lines. This is the only sane 
method. It is extraordinary that a man who has gained a 
European reputation for musical research cannot see this. 
Prof. Dent’s utterances have filled me with astonish- 
ment—I might almost say with grief. Mr. Dent is not a 
composer; he is not a theorist in the strict sense of the 
word. His claim to fame lies simply and solely on his 
critical and scholarly knowledge of 18th-century music : 
and yet in his very capacity of a critical historian 
he fails signally. If now, in this year of Beethoven’s 
Centenary he had added the great weight of his undoubted 
scholarship and authority to enhance the reverence which 
all sound musicians have for Beethoven, I should have felt 


that Cambridge had some reason to be pleased with the | 


appointment left vacant by the lamented death of 
Dr. Charles Wood. It is the one thing he could have 
done—and have done even better, perhaps, than Stanford or 
Wood, who held that what time has proved to be great in 
music will live. Mr. Dent apparently thinks otherwise. 
Or would he dare to say that Beethoven was not really 
great? 

Anyhow, Mr. Dent is in the minority of ome, and his 
remarks will not influence those of us who believe, from 
the effects of Beethoven’s works upon ourselves, that many 
of them are immortal and will continue to uplift and 
entrance generations of music-lovers.—Yours, Xc., 

Ruardean, CLaupe W. PARNELL. 
Gloucester. 


“BORIS GODUNOV’ 


Sir,—At the end of his interesting article on ‘ Boris 
Godunov,’ in the June number, Mr. Calvocoressi refers 
to ‘the famous copy of ‘* Tristan” annotated by Berlioz.’ 
I should be grateful if he, or some other of your readers, 
would give particulars of that copy, which I presume is 
the one (now ® the Bibliothéque Nationale) given to the 
French Master by Wagner himself in January, 1860, 

In his criticism of the Prelude, Berlioz confesses that he 


can make neither head nor tail of it: and we know from | 


JOHN DOWLAND 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to make a few 
emendations to Dr. Grattan Flood’s article on John 
Dowland in your June issue? 

(1.) The only piece of evidence to show that Dowland 
was an Irishman is his reference in ‘ A Pilgrimes Solace’ to 
*. . + my louing Country-man, Mr. John Forster the 

younger, Merchant of Dublin in Ireland.’ 
This is not conclusive, as in the same book, published i: 
England and dedicated to an Englishman (Lord Walden), 
the preface ‘to the reader’ begins : 
“Worthy Gentlemen, and my louing Countrymen.’ 
What authority has Dr. Flood for stating that Dowland 
was connected with the O’Dolan family ? 





(2.) The statement that as a boy of fifteen Dowland came 

| to London, was taken into the service of Sir Henry Cobham, 
‘conforming to the new religion,’ and went with him to 

| Paris, is pure conjecture. All we know about it is 
| Dowland’s statement in a letter to Sir Robert Cecil in 1595: 
‘Fifteen years since [#.e., about 1580] I was in 
France, servant to Sir Henry Cobham.’ 
| He was then seventeen or eighteen years old. There is no 
| evidence to show that he was born a Catholic. In fact, all 
| the evidence, his conversion to Catholicism at Paris, and 
| subsequent rejection of that faith, points to the contrary. 
| (3.) The date of Dowland’s return to England is 
uncertain. In the letter quoted above he says, ‘ Within 
|two years after I came to England,’ which would put it 
jat about 1582; but as a matter of fact he was still in 
| France in 1584 (see ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’ 
1584-85, p. 216). 
| (4) As to his connection with Sir George Carey, all we 
| know is that in 1597 (thirteen years later than the date 
| given by Dr. Flood) Dowland dedicated his ‘ First Booke 
| of Songs’ to that nobleman, referring to ‘ your honourable 
| fauors towards me,’ and to ‘ your vertuous Lady my honour- 
| able mistris.’ 
| (5.) The date of Dowland’s marriage is quite uncertain, 
| except that it must have taken place some years before he 
| left England in 1594, as in the letter quoted above he refers 
| to his wife and children. 
| (6.) What does Dr. Flood mean by ‘ Dowland’s famous 
| Galliard’? He wrote many Galliards, none more famous 
than another. 

(7.) ‘Lachrimze’ was first published in Barley’s ‘New 
| Booke of Tabliture’ in 1596. 
| (8) The Court of the Duke of Brunswick was at 
| Wolfenbiittel, not at Cassel, which was the seat of the 
| Landgrave of Hesse. Dowland visited both these princes. 
| (9.) He never went to Rome, nor met Luca Marenzio. 

He went to Italy with the intention of doing so, and 
received letters from Marenzio, one of which is quoted in 
full in the preface to the ‘ First Booke of Songs’ ; but at 
Florence he fell in with a number of English recusants, 
| and instead of going on to Rome he appears to have taken 
| fright and to have returned to Germany, whence he wrote 
| to Sir Robert Cecil. 

(10.) The title of the book issued in 1600 is ‘ The 
| Second Booke of Songs and Ayres of 2, 4, and 5 parts : 
| with Tableture for the Lute or Orpherian, with the Violi 
| de Gamba,’ not ‘ Songs or Ayres for the Lute.’ 
| (11.) The Treasury accounts at Copenhagen show that 
| Dowland was there from June 10, 1604, till his dismissal in 
1606. He cannot, therefore, have been in Ireland during 
| that period. 

(12.) ‘ Lachrime, or Seaven Teares’ was published in 


Saint-Saens that he (Berlioz) hated both ‘ Tristan’ and | 1604, 


* Le Prophéte ’—curious conjunction! But, in a fairly good 
collection of Berlioziana, I can discover nothing about that 
famous copy, beyond Wagner’s dedication. Yet the earlier 


Yours, Xc., 
45, West Hill, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


Tom S. Worron. 


(13.) Dowland is for the first time described as Lutenist 


ito Lord Walden on the title-page of ‘ A Pilgrimes Solace’ 
7P? (1612). 
composer's ideas on the harmony, and more especially the | 


orchestration, for the Bayreuth Master, should be of value.— | ;. October 28, 1612, not September.—Yours, Xc., 


(14.) The date of his appointment to the English Court 


18, Upper Cheyne Row, GERALD M. Cooper. 


S.W.3. 
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*“WYND’ OR ‘WIND’ 

S1r,—I, like Mr. Maurice Vinden, had written a letter 
to say that Mr. Editor need not have gone so far afield for 
an analogy regarding ‘wynd’ and ‘wind,’ and to ask if 
Mr. Pitcher exhorts his singers to sing : 

‘Though thou the waters WAHP,’ 
or conversely, 

‘Thy stiag is not so SHAWP’ !!! 
Furthermore, is it necessary to say, ‘Each with his bonny 
dahss, A-dancing on the grafss,’ or are we all to turn Scots 
and say, ‘Each with his bonny lasse, A-dancing on the 
grasse’? 

The objection to ‘ wind’ is not really due to rhyme after 


all. It is due to a false modesty which considers the | 


pronunciation with the short vowel to be vulgar. The 
expression to ‘get the wind up’ is considered extremely 
vulgar by those who did not serve in the war, but ‘ raising 
the wind’ does not seem to be so considered, possibly 
because it 7s so necessary ! 

At a certain large girls’ school where the organ blowing 
was at one time undertaken by the older girls, complaints 


were frequent that some players used a lot of air or! 


that the azr would not keep in! 

Whilst on this subject, one frequently hears church 
choirs singing ‘Infynyte’ in the Te Deum, Psalms, and 
hymns. Why? I have told my choir that I consider 
“Infinite ’ infinitely better ! . 

In order to be consistent, perhaps we should also sing 
Ay-braham instead of Ah-braham, but it requires to be 
done artistically ; even so, what about Ah-men ? 

I have played at Roman Catholic services where the 
priest has said Ah-men to prayers in Latin, and Ay-men 
after those recited in English; but I do not think I should 
like to hear a choir singing Ay-men. 

I had hoped that others would take up the cudgels 
also, but they do not seem to have had the courage (or the 
cudgels !),—Yours, Xc., Wituiam J. ComLey. 

133, Ware Road, 

Hertford, Herts. 


THE WORKS OF DELIUS 

Si1r,—It would be interesting to know the identity of 
“those who are best acquainted with the works of Delius ’ 
in whose opinion, according to Mr. Robert H. Hull, 
‘choral writing is not his happiest or most characteristic 
medium.’ Your correspondent ‘C.,’ writing of the Phil- 
harmonic concert of April 11, says : ‘Delius’s ** Sea Drift ” 
will surely live, if anything he has written does’ ; and this 


view is shared by a large number of competent critics. | 


Mr. Cecil Gray, in his ‘Survey of Contemporary Music,’ 

refers to 
*. .. the magnificent series of choral and orchestral 
works—‘* Appalachia,” ‘‘Sea-Drift,” the ‘* Mass of 
Life,” the ‘‘ Songs of Sunset ”—in which rather than 
in the purely orchestral works, or even the operas, 
Delius’s greatest strength lies,’ 

and he considevs that 
*. . . Delius stands unsurpassed by any composer since 
Beethoven in this medium. Wagner and Verdi may 
be better writers for the stage, Berlioz and Liszt may 


be greater symphonists, Mendelssohn and Brahms 
may have written more perfect concertos, and 
Schubert and Schumann finer songs, but there is 


nothing in the whole of the last century which can 
be placed above Delius’s achievement in the larger 
choral forms,’ 
—an opinion in which I heartily concur, though I am 
convinced that we shall never hear a perfect performance 
of ‘ Appalachia,’ ‘Sea-Drift,’ or the ‘Songs of Sunset’ 


until some one has the courage /o reduce the numbers of the | 
choir to thirty-five, or at most fifty, while keeping the | 


orchestra up to full strength. Ut is absurd to use as large a 
chorus for ‘ Sea-Drift’ as for the ‘Te Deum’ of Berlioz. 
Professors of prosody may wrangle amongst themselves 


as to whether Delius is ‘apt to mistake the accent’ ; | 


musicians who are not disciples of Dr. Strabismus (whom 
God preserve), of Utrecht, will console themselves with 


some wise words written on this subject many years ago by 
Mr. Kennedy Scott : 
* There is seldom perfect fusion of words and music 
| for any length of time, even in the works of the 
| greatest composers. ... Music is a finer means of 


expression than language; and it must be allowed to 

over-ride language.’ 
ew Delius has never ‘mistaken the sense’ or failed to 
reach the very heart of the poems on which these admirable 
| works are based. 

Mr. Hull refers your readers to the gramophone records 
of certain works of Delius. The H.M.V. discs of 
| ‘ Brigg Fair’ and ‘On hearing the first cuckoo in spring’ 
|are very poor records of one of those ‘execrably bad’ 
performances from which Mr. Hull has suffered, and are so 
‘obvious misinterpretation of the composer’s 
intentions’ that he himself has protested against their 
circulation. Sir Henry Wood's performance of the 
“Dance Rhapsody’ (No. 1) is in a different class altogether, 
but the recording is not first-rate, and some of the finest 
passages in the work have been cut out—dquite needlessly, 
| since an unusual amount of space on the two discs is left 
blank, and one side of the second is filled with a piece 
| by Rameau.—Yours, Xc., PuHitip HESELTINE. 

Eynsford, Kent. 


}much an 


, 


Cox sends a long letter concerning the 
We do not print it, as we cannot 
spare further space for this topic just now. We will, how- 
ever, answer one or two of his main points. (1.) He thinks 
we are unfair in closing the correspondence ‘immediately it 
becomes apparent that there is a wide circle of readers 
ready to defend the College.” We can assure him that we 
| gave the fvv and cov letters in a fair proportion. (2.) In 
regard to the percentage of passes, our correspondent 
apparently fails to see the force of the argument in the 
Daily Maiti article quoted in our June issue. We cannot 
help him if he is unable to differentiate between such 
examinations as those of (say) the Associated Board and 
that mentioned in the following announcement from the 
Shields Daily Gazette, a copy of which has just reached us : 


Mr. Joseph C 
L.C.M. controversy. 


‘Over two thousand successful students have been 
awarded Certificates, Diplomas, Prizes, and Medals a¢ 


first attempt [our italics], all prepared by Miss ——, 
L.L.C.M., A.L.C.M., Medallist and Prize Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Theory, Harmony, Voice- 


Production, Singing, Banjolele, and Ukulele, School 

of Music.—’ 

The examination referred to is that of the L.C.M. Is 
there any other examination in which a local teacher 
can achieve successes by the thousand at first shot? 
(3.) Our correspondent draws attention to the fact that 
}the College examiners include many names of musicians 
whose own credentials are beyond dispute. ‘This alone 
should settle the point,’ he says. But it doesn’t; it 
| merely introduces the element of mystery. Our columns 
from time to time have contained examples of advertise- 
ments in connection with the L.C.M. examinations so 
grotesque and misleading that we wonder at any musician 
of repute allowing himself to be associated with the 
institution. (4.) The writer thinks we make too much of 
the case we quoted of a pupil gaining a certificate for 
|reading at sight one of Schumann’s *Children’s Pieces,’ 
| which she already knew well. But we think it is impossible 
ito make too much of it. Does our correspondent seriously 
defend an examination in sight-reading wherein the test is 
deliberately chosen from a collection of pieces familiar to 
practically every young pianist ? 








Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, whose organ playing made such 
a deep impression during his visit to this country a couple 
| of years ago, will be in Europe again from the middle of 
| July till September 15, and will give a number of recitals. 
Provisional arrangements so far include recitals at 
St. George’s U.F. Church, Edinburgh (July 18), Liverpool 
| Cathedral (July 21), and York Minster (September 3). 
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| 
Sharps and Flats | Sirty Dears go 
— From the Musical Times of July, 1867 : 
Echaniz has the steel-hammer fingers and minute| Disregarding the pagan origin of Gregorian music, 


technique of Rachmaninov, and he plays with the poetry 
of Cortot and the cold fury of Bauer.— Raft reporter in the 
Toledo Blade (Toledo, Ohio). 

——’s Church, the Rev. - will 
Anthem, ‘O give thanks’ 





To-morrow, at St. 
preach his farewell sermons. 
(Elvey).—North Country Paper. 

I hope I have come to stay for ever. I left, America just 
because I was homesick. Take it from me, boy, Englan 
is the best place in the world to live in.—Zom Burke. 

I look upon the work of Elgar as the music of an 
important epoch, but so far as its artistic tendency is 
concerned it very remote from my own. — /gor 
Stravinsky. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s type of composition is, of course, 
very different from mine.—/ack Hylton. 

* Miss —— charmed the house with her song and pas de 
suet, gracefully performed. Miss —— delightfully sang 
** The Frothblowers’ Anthem.” ’—Zocal Paper. 

Stout girls, both of them.— Punch. 


is 








' he Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to met another for duet practice 
(intermediate to advanced). 
districts. —A. S., c/o Wusical Times. 

Pianist and violinist wish to meet ‘cellist for practice. 
Paisley, E.—F. N., 25, Regent Street, Paisley. 

Cellist wishes to form a trio or quartet.—POoLe, 
*Edrina,’ Central Road, Sudbury, Wembley. Phone: 
Wembley 2920, 

Young baritone wishes to meet pianist and good contralto 
or mezzo-soprano for mutual practice of accompaniments 
and duets.—J. NAUNTON-RUSHEN, 55, Kendall Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


Lady pianist wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist for | 
Croydon or | 


mutual practice. Classical music only. 


district.—E., c/o Musical Times. 
Pianist (student), wishing to gain experience in trio work, 
would like to meet violinist and ‘cellist for mutual 


practice.—S. Y., 20, The Crescent, Wimbledon Park, | 


S.W.19. Wimbledon 4931. 

Young lady pianist wishes to meet string players to form a 
quartet. Beethoven, &c.—I. B., 
Ealing, W.5. 

Amateur violinist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman) for 
mutual practice. Wimbledon.—K. T. M., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Experienced violinist and pianist wish to meet ’cellist for 
mutual practice. —r8, Normanton Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Phone : 


Pianist wishes to meet or correspond with young musician 
for mutual practice or discourse on music. A lover of 
Chopin, &c. Liverpool or district. —NocTuRNE, c/o 
Musical Times. 

*Cellist with good experience wishing to form or join 
quartet would like to hear from players.—R. M., c/o 
Musical Times. 


Lady pianist wishes to meet instrumentalist or vocalist for | 


mutual practice. —FRIEND, 35%, High Street, Lewisham, 
S. E. 13. 


Good amateurs wanted to join cellist to form pianoforte 
and string quartet, for collective and progressive regular 
practice. Also accompanist, preferably advanced 
student, for individual practice. —CHARLEs P. Cocks, 
158, Morland Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Norbury-Thornton Heath | 


12, Eaton Rise, | 


| disregarding its thoroughly popish associations, many 
|persons claim for it toleration in the Church, and 
| consideration in criticism, on the ground that its effect is 
| beautiful. While I cannot concur in the taste of such 
persons, I cannot combat their wish upon such ground to 
| indulge it. It may be fair, however, to explore in what 
| the beautiful effect consists which would justify the revival 
| for standard use of a system which is obsolete and has 
| been superseded. It cannot be in the vexatious vagueness 
| of key, which, with all definiteness of tonality, takes away 
| all satisfactoriness from a musical phrase, that this beautiful 
effect is found. It cannot be in the irregularity of rhythm, 
which deprives music of its chief stronghold upon the 
| attention of the schooled and the unschooled, that this 
beautiful effect is felt. It cannot be in the insusceptibility 
of agreeable harmony, which robs music of its most powerful 
|charm for the English ear that this beautiful effect is 
assumed The beautiful effect of Gregorian music as 
| now presented in some of our churches, I believe to consist 
totally in its being sung in unison by all the congregation. 
‘ if this same imperious majesty of multitudinous 
| unison be given to melodies which have integral beauty, and 
which—being formed upon natural scales—are susceptible 
of natural and therefore beautiful harmony, such innate 
twofold beauty will produce a beautiful effect measurelessly 
surpassing the utmost that can be yielded by the vague 
incongruities of an age as ignorant of the natural principles 
of music as it was master of those of the other arts, the age 
| of Pythagoras and Phidias. G. A. MACFARREN 
(* The Music of the English Church’). 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The chamber concert given on Thursday, June 2, began 
with Mendelssohn’s Funeral March played on the organ 
in Duke’s Hall, by Mr. Owen le P. Franklin, ‘In Memoriam 
Charles Macpherson, Mus. Doc., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., 
Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ Earlier in the day 
Charles Macpherson’s remains had been laid to rest in the 

| crypt of the Cathedral he loved so well, and under the 
| shadow of which he had lived his life. A feature of this 
| concert, deserving of special mention, was the performance 


of the first movement of Kreisler’s String (Quartet 
“Fantasia.” The ensemble of the four young players 
(Misses Phyllis McDonald, Adna Ryerson, Winifred 


| Copperwheat, and Joan Mulholland) is so excellent that it 
will be a pity when the combination has to be broken up. 
Mr. Wilfred Miles has a tenor voice of more than ordinary 
| promise. He sang ‘E lucevan le stelle,’ from Puccini’s 
| * Tosca,’ with fine effect. 

The orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, 
| June 14, was of first-class importance. It was the 
| Academy’s celebration of the Beethoven Centenary, and 
| Sir Henry Wood conducted a remarkable performance 
| of the ninth Symphony. It would have been remarkable 
| in its thoroughness and for the results obtained had the 
| forces concerned been professional; that it was given in 
|such a manner by students made the feat memorable in 
| concerts of this class, or, for that matter, in any other. 
| Sir Henry is to be congratulated on the playing of the 
| the orchestra, the clarity of the tone being most refreshing 
|in a London organization. The ensemble of the quartet of 
| soloists (Miss Jessie Hewson, Miss Ethel Barker, Mr. 
| James Topping, and Mr. Edgar Jones) was very good, as 
| was the singing of the chorus. In amusing contrast to the 
|“ Ninth’ was the ‘Battle of Vittoria,’ a pidce doccasion 
| illustrating by its fun Beethoven in one of his unbuttoned 
|; moods. Between these two pieces Miss Phyllis McDonald 
| played the first movement of the Violin Concerto. Her 
| tone is not big, but it is pure, and she is a sensitive artist. 
The programme provided a wonderfully representative 
| picture of the mind of Beethoven. 
| On July 12, 14, and 16 the opera class will present ‘The 
| Mastersingers,’ and on the 13th and 15th ‘Fidelio,’ at the 
| New Scala Theatre, under the conductorship of Mr. Julius 
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Harrison. This is a bold adventure. Never before ban oie brought into prominence several members of the 
‘The Mastersingers’ been done by students, and enthusiasm | senior conducting class, and was also notable for a spirited 





in the class runs high over these performances. Three Evas, 
three Magdalenas, two Pogners, two Beckmessers, two 


Walters, and two Davids will appear, and the chorus counts | 


nearly a hundred. The Hans Sachs will be Mr. Arthur 
Fear, who, it will be remembered, made a great success as 
Falstaff last year. 


scenery and costumes. 
England, where opera never gets beyond the languishing 
stage, that it deserves not only the good wishes but the 


active support of everybody having the cause of music at | 


heart. With a carefully directed nursery, there is no reason 


why opera should not flourish mightily in this country, and | 


the Academy class is the most promising institution in this 
line since the days of the late Carl Rosa. 

John Blackwood McEwen is a Scot and Principal of the 
Academy, and, perhaps better still, a gifted writer of 
string quartet music. It was a happy notion of some 
of his friends to organize a concert at Wigmore Hall, 
on Friday, June 17, at which three of his new (Quartets were 
played by the Virtuoso String (Quartet. 
audience proved how great was the interest in the venture. 
There were two first performances, and the third ()uartet 
had been heard only once before. It is a pity that Dr. 
McEwen’s hobby of writing quartets is not his life work, 
for his talent is an altogether delightful and individual 
one. All three works were completely enjoyable. The | 
Finale (‘ L’Envoi’) of the B minor was peculiarly pleasant, 
and it was the general impression at the end of the evening 
that such charmingly melodious ensemble music should be 
heard again and in the near future. There is nothing old- 
fashioned, nor, happily, anything modern about these 


Quartets ; they are merely the musicianly outcome of a} 


happy musical nature. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Patrons’ Fund rehearsal on June 2, for executive 
artists, successfully exemplified the value of an important 
factor in Sir Ernest Palmer’s benefaction—that of giving 
young artists a chance of appearing as soloists in major 
concerted works. 
Concerto and the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto make 
large demands on the time normally available for a pro- 
gramme, taking forty and thirty minutes respectively ; so it 
is not to be wondered at that opportunities to play full- 
dress concertos fall rarely to an artist’s lot, except to one 


sufficiently well established to be able to name his} 


choice of composition. 


Reiss-Smith (violoncello) and Miss Beryl Shepherd (piano- 
forte). The former, a scholar of the Royal College just 
finishing her studies, made an excellent impression in the 
Dvorak Concerto—one of the most formidable tasks that a 
*cellist can undertake. 


finely equipped musically and artistically, and skilfully | 
assisted by Dr. Malcolra Sargent, who conducted, and the | 


London Symphony Orchestra, Miss Reiss-Smith proved 
herself to be endowed with a full share of the qualities that 
foreshadow the first-class artist. Miss Beryl Shepherd, 
who had studied privately, covered more familiar ground 
in the Schumann Concerto, but her performance was none 
the less attractive, amply justifying her first experience of 
the kind, being musically sensitive and interesting. The 
other item of the programme was Desdemona’s big scene 
from Verdi’s ‘Otello,’ in which Miss Muriel Nixon revealed 
considerable interpretative gifts. 

Of the College concerts given during the month, the 
most important were two orchestral programmes by the 
first and second orchestras. The former concert offered 
an ambitious scheme which included three dances 
from de Falla’s ‘Three-Cornered Hat’ and Elgar’s second 
Symphony. The solo works were Saint-Saéns’s C minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, very capably played by Mr. Isadore 
Goodman, and a scene from Verdi's ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
sung with fine dramatic sense by Miss Odette de Foras. 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted, and secured excellent 
performances of the orchestral items. The other orchestral 


The Academy orchestra will play, and | 
the British National Opera Company is providing the | 
The enterprise is so unusual in | 


The overflowing | 


Performances of the Dvorak Violoncello | 


It is gratifying, therefore, to | 
record the success of two young soloists—Miss Thelma | 


Blest with a beautiful tone and | 


performance of Borodin’s highly-coloured Symphony in 
B minor, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

A new work by Gustav Holst is always a matter of 
so it may be recorded that the College 
Theatre was placed at the disposal of Mr. Holst and 
Mr. Kennedy for the English Folk-Dance Society’s 
production of the * Morn of the Year,’ on June 1, and that 
the Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund assisted the pro- 
duction with a grant towards the expense. 


| general interest, 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

An interesting and higbly appreciated performance of 
early string quartet music was recently given by Mr. James 
| Brown and party. Amongst the composers whose works 
were represented, one noted the names of Vachon, 
| Breval, Wanhal, Giardini, Jadin, and Pleyel, who lived in 
the period 1716-1853. Mr. Brown deserves much credit 
| for bringing these old composers to light, and it is to be 
| hoped that the (Quartets will secure publication. 
| Mr. W. R. Collet, a former student and son of one of 
| the vice-presidents of the College, Sir Wilfred Collet, 
|has graduated in music at Cambridge University ; 
|another student, Mr. G, S. A. Bone, has passed the 
| second examination for Mus. Bac. at Oxford University. 
| Successful distributions of certificates were held during 
the month just ended at Cardiff, Guildford, and Luton. 
|Dr. J. C. Bridge and Dr. E. F. -Horner attended on 
| behalf of the College. 

A performance of Montague Phillips’s opera, ‘The 
Rebel Maid,’ will be given by the College students at the 
New Scala Theatre on the evenings of July 7 and 8, and 
Saturday afternoon, July 9. 
| The terminal orchestral concert will take place at 
| (Queen’s Hall on Saturday, July 16, when the programme 
| will include the Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and 
| Glazounov’s Symphony in C minor. 
| The terminal chamber concert will take place in 
Grotrian Hall on Thursday, July 14, at 3 p.m. The 
programme will include Mozart’s Clarinet (Juintet, and 
Concerto in E flat for horns and strings. 

Mr. H. Llewelyn Howell, a member of the College 
Board, has lately been presented with a loving-cup and an 
album from Old Oswestrians for his generous donations and 
valuable services to Oswestry Grammar School, of which 
|he is a Governor. Lord Kenyon, who presided at the 
meeting, spoke in warm terms of Mr. Howell’s services to 
the school and to education generally, 





| 


TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE 


At Drapers’ Hall, on May 28, a lecture-demonstration 
| was given in connection with the sixty-fourth annual meeting 
ofthe College. The lecturer was Mr. Granville Humphreys, 
and his subject ‘ The Teaching of Vocal Music in Secondary 
| Schools,’ illustrated by pupils from the Fidelis School, 
Upper Norwood. The chairman was Mr. Charles 
Kennedy Scott, and the speaker Mr. F. C. Field Hyde. 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Kennedy Scott said that from 
his experience good sight-readers were nowadays very rare, 
but that when he did meet with any he nearly always 
found them to be sol-faists. He was surprised at the good 
quality of the choirs turned out by little villages all 
over the country, and he paid tribute to the patience and 
perseverance involved. If something could only be done 
to make these people sight-readers, what a gain it would 
be! With the aid of his school choir, Mr, Humphreys 
showed something of what can be achieved in sight-singing, 
ear-training, &c., by means of Tonic Sol-fa, and that those 
present were thoroughly convinced of its advantages was 
evident from their frequent bursts of applause. In addition 
to illustrating the lecture, the Fidelis school choir gave 
a number of part-songs very effectively. Mr. Field Hyde 
expressed the opinion that Tonic Sol-fa should be made 
the foundation of musical education in every secondary 
school, as well as in elermentary schools, It was ‘Tonic 
Sol-fa that had developed our latent resources in choral 
| singing. Without that excellent system the great choirs, 
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such as those of Sheffield, Leeds, Xc., would never have | to use a sequence of fifths, sevenths, and ninths, so that the 


come into being. Tonic Sol-fa had also developed the 
ability to sing from the Staff notation more than all 
other methods put together. Unfortunately the training 
colleges did not now produce teachers who could teach 
singing in scheols, as was formerly the case, and that was 
because Sol-fa was discouraged by those in authority. 
Music had now to compete with other subjects in the 
training colleges, and was quite optional. It should be 
made compulsory for all students, except in rare cases. 
Good and well-trained ears were necessary for those 
entering the musical profession, and all Sol-fa work 
was based on ear-training. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


| 
| 
| 


result should be vague and nebulous. In fact, the point of 
view had changed entirely. Composers of a hundred years 
ago used the Alberti bass in order that their melodic 
intentions should not be obscured. Composers of to-day 
used thick and clotted sevenths—well, for some good reason 
known no doubt to themselves. But all these methods 
were attempting to do the same thing—to provide a back- 
ground for some central figure. 

It must be admitted that Beethoven’s inability to escape 
from the alternations of tonic and dominant harmony was. 
a weakness which was sometimes very tryjng ; but it must 


| also be admitted that of the many composers who used this 


On March 15, the Musical Association paid honour to | 


the Centenary of Beethoven’s death by listening to a paper 
on the composer, read by Mr. Alexander Brent-Smith. He 
combatted the assertion often made that great composers 
were not appreciated in their life-time. Although it was 
true that many of Beethoven’s works were at first severely 
criticised, it was also true that from the year 1796 the 
Master was the object of a deep admiration which spread 
during the rest of his life throughout the whole musical 
world. At Vienna, the most eminent men in diplomacy 
and art combined to do him honour. He was a friend of 
kings, and he moved as an equal among princes. From 
his earliest years as a composer he found enthusiastic 
patrons amongst the aristocracy of Europe. At his funeral 
there was an enormous crowd of reverent admirers, anxious 
to acclaim the memory of a man whose music had been, 
and was, of such great personal value to them. 

After his death his music entered into the lives not of 
thousands but of millions, and with the passing of genera- 
tions his name stood not only for music in its sublimest form, 
but for a being, strange, passionate, and unapproachable 
more god than man. His music began to be appreciated 
not only for its intrinsic worth but also for its quasi- 
supernatural origin. That he ever made an error of 
judgment was unthinkable. Infallibility might be ques- 
tioned in others—in Beethoven it was an accepted dogma. 
All that he wrote was considered sublime, and if by chance 
some of his music failed to please, the fault must lie with 
the listener, not with the composer. 

Turning to his position to-day, the lecturer said that 
perhaps the first and most valuable lesson which time had 
taught was to distinguish between the historical and the real 
valuation of Beethoven’s work. Historical valuation was 
that which we gave to a man’s work considered in relation 
to the time when it was produced. The historical value of 
an idea was very different from its artistic value, and time 
taught us that the treatment of an idea was often of greater 
value than its discovery. A hundred years had corrected 
our historical valuation of the work of Beethoven, and 
we now saw that his external originality was of small 
importance compared with the internal originality which 
showed itself in the ideas, and the imagination with which 
he developed them. 

Time had shown us a few threadbare patches in 
Beethoven's texture, caused by two weaknesses. in 
technique—first, the use of Alberti bass, and, secondly, the 
incessant use of tonic and dominant harmony. Sometimes, 
in his attempt to be simple and direct, Beethoven became 
bald and commonplace. 

In the year 1927, a hundred years since his death, we 
saw Beethoven’s weaknesses very plainly—perhaps too 
plainly. By concentrating our attention upon 
technical blemishes, it was possible to forget their relative 
unimportance. If a composer regarded music as a picture 
in sound, in which certain melodies were set in the 
foreground over a more distant background, he would be 
compelled to use as a background some harmonic colouring 
which should set off the melody to advantage without 
distracting the listener’s attention. Each generation had 
its particular method for creating a suitable background. 
A generation ago, the favourite method much used by 
Wagner, Liszt, and Richard Strauss, was the /remolando. 
It was considered highly dramatic, and much superior to 
the method of Alberti. To-day, the favourite method was 





certain | 


simple method of harmony, Beethoven produced the most 
original and beautifal results. Consider what a wide range 
of expression he could cover with this simple harmony. 
What a sense of space he created in the Introduction to the 
seventh Symphony! What witty epigrams he coined in 
the Allegretto of the eighth Symphony! What contrasts of 
light and shade he produced in the first movement of the 
ninth Symphony! No other composer, save, perhaps, 
Schubert, could prepare such exquisite and well-contrasted 
colours with these two simple ingredients as could 
Beethoven. And if since his time less gifted composers 
had spoiled and cheapened his simple philosophy, we must 
remember that it was folly to condemn the method of a 
Master because of its misuse by his so-called disciples, 
otherwise Christianity itself would never have survived for 
nineteen hundred years. 

In discussing what would be the position of Beethoven 
in another hundred years, Mr. Brent-Smith said he had 
spoken rather brutally of some of the perishable parts of 
Beethoven’s work. What then was the imperishable ? 
In attempting to arrive at Truth we were continually being 
driven out of our way by the variations of the artistic 
compass, which we might call the magnetic North, or 
Fashion. In music the vagaries of fashion were well-known. 
In one generation it may be that music must be all emotion ; 
in another it must be arid and machine-like. At one 
time it was melody which was all-important, at another 
time it was harmony. Or, yet again, it may be that 
neither melody nor harmony was valued, but all was 
sacrificed to rhythm and local colour. And _ because 
fashion changed, and importance attached first to this 
feature, then to that, it followed that composers of more 
recent date than Beethoven seemed to have eclipsed him. 
Certain modern composers had undoubtedly surpassed 
Beethoven in the richness and pungency of their discords ; 
others had no less surpassed him in the use of colour and 
orchestral effect, but it was more than probable that 
Beethoven’s music would still sound satisfying when the 
highly-specialised compositions of his so-called superiors 
would be valued more as curiosities than as living Art. 
After all, as Euclid pointed out many centuries ago, the 
whole was greater than the part, and we should realise 
as time went on that Beethoven’s music with its correct 
proportion of melody, harmony, colour, and all those other 
qualities which went to make great music, was more enduring 
than those once fashionable compositions which attracted 
attention by some outstanding quality, but which had 
proved with acquaintance to be lacking in sincerity or 
substance. 

It was the expression of emotions common to man which 
was the imperishable part of Beethoven’s music, and 
because he expressed these emotions so truthfully and so 
simply, it might be anticipated that his bi-centenary would 
find many gatherings of those who honoured and admired 
his work. The fundamental emotions did not change, and 
because Beethoven spoke of the fundamental things of life 
his music would endure for many a hundred years, He 
might not be as faultless as Mozart; he might not be as 
intellectual as Bach; but because of his very imperfections 
he was nearer to us common men, and because he was so 
near to us his music feund an echo in our hearts, To 


paraphrase some words that Arthur Clutton-Brock wrote 
| upon Shakespeare, it might be said : 


| 


There are times when he rises from earth to heaven 
trailing not clouds of glory with him, but the whole 
diverse and troubled world of man, and because he 
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ignores no element of that world, but transfigures it all 
in his music, he convinces us that his music is true. 
He was not a saint, but even more than the saints he 
charges our life with values, and when we have 
experienced his greatest works we are utterly assured 
that life, whatever it brings us, is worth experiencing. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
BACK TO VERDI 

Italian opera is not nowadays so easily exportable a 
commodity as German. What is virtually a Viennese 
production of Wagner or Strauss can be set up at Covent 
Garden with no difficulty but the expense, whereas a Scala 
production of Verdi or Puccini is unknown here. he 
‘Italian’ performances this season were more mixed than 
the German. Some were very beautiful, others patchy, 
and one bad. 

Verdi stood out as the giant of the second month, as | 
Wagner had done of the first. The qualities of Verdi’s | 
genius meet a need of our day. We go back to that fount 
of music and find a new refreshment. 

No other composer can give us just this. Everything 
else has been tried in recent years—from the remote glories | 
of the 16th century to the quips of the Diaghilevians. | 
Bach and Mozart have been rediscovered, re-valued. Of | 
course, we have never been without Beethoven and | 
Wagner. Then there was the new Liszt movement. 

Verdi gives us, in the grandest way, an impulsive ardour | 
and passion that are quite different from the elaborated | 
emotions of the German Romanticists. ‘Il Trovatore’ is | 
just about the same age as ‘Tristan,’ and we may well 
think of the decade that produced them as the hey-day of 
passionate music. ‘Il Trovatore’ was for a time the better 
known ; then ‘Tristan’ was. We miss much if we miss 
either. Each is a flood of beautiful music—the one deep 
and slow-moving, the other a fierce mountain torrent. 

The contrast between Wagner and Verdi is as obvious as 
comparison is justified—justified by the towering musical 
stature of the two men and by the similarly generous and 








Verdi would not have been true to his characters if he 
had sought to explain them—characters who, burning life 
recklessly in the flame of passion, hadn’t it in their natures 
to stop to explain to themselves. The haste of these 
passions, and the mystery of a life which is inflamed by one 
passion—love or lust, hate or sacred revenge—and for the 
rest is in darkness, make the poetry of ‘Il Trovatore.’ It is 
a poetry which, matchlessly expressed by this superb music, 
moves us to hardly any pity, but excites and exhilarates us 
by a contact with lives more proud and violent than our 
own. 

A sense of this poetry, mysterious and headstrong, is 
the first essential in a performance of ‘Il Trovatore.’ 
And yet what opera has been more battered and degraded ! 
Much was done for its rehabilitation at Covent Garden, 
and it made the night the most interesting, perhaps, of 
the season. 

Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. He gave us something less 
than the tragic intensity of Toscanini’s *‘ Trovatore,’ which 
is ‘something never to be forgotten. He was somewhat 
less flexible, especially in adlegro agitate, which was 
usually a little too fast. Still, he was properly serious and 
ardent, and the beautiful performance owed much to him, 

And Verdi needs fine voices, and is consequently 
no composer for those who harbour a_ preference, on 
moral grounds, for ugliness to beauty in the human voice. 
Wagner may be tolerable sung by second-rate singers who 
are good musicians. Verdi must be superbly sung. 

Frida Leider’s Leonora that night was an enchantment 
to the ear. Maria Olezewska’s Azucena was a marvellous 
piece of picturesque characterisation, matched in Act 3 
by her singing. The new tenor, Aureliano Pertile, sang 
with a strong and noble flow of musical tone, for which 
some mannerisms (an unwanted aspirate here and 
there, and meaningless movements of the arms) could be 
forgiven him by those who care for good singing. The 
baritone, Armando Borgioli, made a mess of ‘Il Balen,’ 
but was richly sonorous in all his quick-moving music, 


*RIGOLETTO’ AND ‘AIDA’ 





outpouring nature of their different compositions. The 
music of each was, so te say, the music of his heart’s blood. 
We see them, then, standing together—for all their 
unlikeness, alike in belonging to a supremely emotional 
period of their art. This relation of contemporaneousness 
is surely more real than relationship by national tradition. 

The farther the world moves (and we are already far) 
from the time when a streaming, emotional music was 
written, the more clearly these two will be recognised as the 
chief voices of their age. A sign of this at Covent Garden 
was a production of ‘I Trovatore,’ on which something of 
the care had been spent which Wagner gets as the normal 
thing. Imperfect as this production was, compared with 
the Verdi performances that may be expected in the 
future, the opera seemed extraordinarily beautiful. 

Its main shortcoming as compared with * Tristan’ is one 
of a trivial, practical nature which an improved stage 
technique could soon remedy. The opera is in eight 
different scenes, and this means, as things are, seven long 


intervals and a certain dissipation of interest in consequence. | 


The one intrinsic fault in this glowing and _ glorious 


masterpiece is the extreme abruptness of the treatment of | 


the poignant and terrible final scene. 

The libretto of ‘Il Trovatore’ has been often—and quite 
excessively—disparaged. It is, of course, unlike ‘ Tristan’ 
in that, there, an extremely simple action is exposed and 
analysed with the utmost elaboration, as in a Henry James 
novel, whereas in ‘I! Trovatore’ a complicated drama of 
many warring passions is perceived only in a series of 
broken glimpses. 

Yet surely this is a legitimate method of exposition. 
One may be almost fanatically devoted to Wagner and 
Henry James without admitting that their method—the 
saying of everything about a strictly limited subject—is the 
only way of art. There are as many ways in art as there 
are views of life—and how many of us are there not who see 
life only as we see the tragic story of ‘Il Trovatore,’ that 
is, half-uncomprehendingly, in a series of blinding flashes, 
separated by clouds of darkness ? 


The other Verdi operas heard, ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Aida’ 
(the promise of ‘ Otello’ was cancelled), were much more 
|familiar. The performance of the first was mixed, 
| Maria Ivogiin (Gilda) must be set down as one of the 
| disappointments of the season. When at her best there is 
|no more delightful singer of coloratura parts, But in 
| * Rigoletto,’ as in ‘Seraglio,’ she appeared to be fighting 
| against lassitude, and her faulty intonation allowed one 
| little pleasure. The tenor, Dino Borgioli, was only 
| moderately good. But Mariano Stabile’s Rigoletto was a 
| splendid piece of work. This was how the music should 
be sung: with full-throated tone—never a roughness or loss 
| of control. The characterisation was pow erful. In smaller 
| parts Jane Bourguignon, Alexander Kipnis, and Dennis 
Noble did well. 

| ‘Aida’ was properly magnificent. Pertile made his first 
| appearance, and established himself by his ‘Celeste Aida.’ 
| This tenor knows how to keep his force in hand. He 
seems never to get flurried. The conventionality of his 
gestures was by no means out of place in ‘Aida.’ His 
|tone was of immense power. It could be of extreme 
beauty. It was always soundly produced, but one would 
prefer it without a certain occasional forward placing. 
Adopted no doubt for the sake of brightness, this took 
away from the warmth of his singing. 

The Aida, Grete Stiickgold, was likewise new, and 
| she did well. Her quality was sweet and true. Although 
she hurried her ‘ Cieli azzurri’ a little at the beginning, she 
gave a beautiful performance of that supremely beautiful 
and difficult song. The volume of her tone was perhaps 
not very big for Aida. True, she had to sing by the side 
of Sigrid Onegin’s Amneris. Madame Onegin’s voice is 
probably the most sonorous among all living women. It 
is magnificent and wonderful, but after a time one has a 
secret and ungrateful feeling that its mighty outbursts are 
rather excessive. 

The Amonasro was Emil Schipper—an unconventional 
and burly performance, but a very picturesque one. A 
touch of Wotanism in the singing of Amonasro’s part was 
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found not to be amiss. Schipper’s high notes in Act 3 
were capital. In other parts were Noel Eadie, Fernando 
Autori, Alexander Kipnis, and Tamar Karsavina, the 
dancer. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. If we cannot have 
Toscanini at Covent Garden we are glad to have Bellezza. 
He is a good, vigorous conductor, able to obtain bold and 
contrasted effects. 


MEYERBEER 
‘The Huguenots’ was butchered to 


It is said that 
The revival had 


give Mr. Newman’s readers a holiday. 
been looked forward to with no little interest. After all, 
Meyerbeer was a person of importance in his day. To-day 
hardly anything is known of his work in London, beyond 
performances of the ‘Shadow Song’ and ‘O Paradiso’ at 
the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons. 

Making every allowance for a thoroughly bad _ per- 
formance, one failed to see any interest in this opera. 
Act 4 contained a good scene, but it did not begin till 
eleven o’clock. Act 5, which is said to contain another, 
was left out altogether. 

The opera has a magnificent subject, which is frittered 
away with extraordinary perversity and consciencelessness 
by its authors. Scribe was another person of importance 
in his day; but if there ever was a more idiotic stage 
intrigue than that in which Raoul, in Acts I and 2, loses 
his Valentine, we have still to witness it. 

The best thing in Act I is a bass song—a patent interpo- 
lation. The situation is ridiculous. The singer is a servant 
who blunders into a smart dinner party and monopolises 
the conversation. But all this opera, and the musical part 
of it in particular, is a matter of scraps and interpolations. 
The essential Meyerbeer eludes us. A number of move- 
ments make good beginnings, and almost at once peter out. 
It is obvious enough that Berlioz and even Verdi found 
hints in Meyerbeer. He had moments of inventiveness 
but apparently no convinced purpose. Was he afraid of a 
public for whom if he did what pleased himself he.might 
be too good? The duet for soprano and bass in Act 3 is 
one of the things that promise well but are not carried out. 


The bad things, such as the banqueting music in Act 1 | 


(one of the world’s worst tunes), and the wedding march in 
Act 3, are incredibly bad. 

By performing *The Huguenots’ in the manner of a 
second-rate touring company, Covent Garden 
Meyertieer’s vault as far as London is concerned. 
were two good singers—Stabile (Nevers) and Alexander 
Kipnis (a likeable and picturesque Marcel). The three 
women were all quite inacceptable. The Marguerite 
(Madame Guglielmetti) had one of those brittle, light 


soprano voices which lose all musical quality when they | 


mezzo-piano. The Valentine (Madame 
Scacciati) produced hard and biting sounds from a 
practically closed throat. The Page was a worse singer 
still. Nor had we the pleasure of welcoming a good tenor 


venture beyond 


in Mr, John O'Sullivan, whose tight throatiness in Act I | 


might have been put down to nerves, but who was still 


shouting in quite the wrong way in the last Act when | 


we left. 
*TURANDOT’ 


Puccini’s posthumous ‘ Turandot’ was produced with the 
pomp and parade that are essential to its effect. Truth to 
tell, there is only a meagre body inside all this handsome 
Chinese raiment. The Covent Garden show was at least 
something to see. The music was clever and effective in 
Act 1, which is in the nature of a prelude. The 
scoring and the movement made an atmosphere fit for 
deeds of proper Asiatic ruthlessness. 

The failing in the opera was the uninteresting character 
af the principals. The princess is a monster, and the 
prince is half-crazy as well as a bit of a cad. A Rimsky- 
Korsakov would have turned the whole thing into brilliant 
phantasy. Puccini scored alf his successes with human 
beings. Here, as elsewhere, his aim.is to get the soprano 
to fall into the tenor’s arms. But the detestable cruelty 
through which the pair of them wade, quite ignorant of 
their degradation, to achieve this embrace, has killed our 
interest. The really Puccinian character is the pathetic 


sealed | 
There | 


slave-girl, Lii, who should surely have been the heroine 
and central figure of the whole piece. Her sad end (after a 
scene of torture enacted, unlike that of ‘Tosca,’ on the 
stage) was a mere episode, overshadowed by the pagodas, 
the ostrich feathers, and other chinoiseries. 

The performance was strikingly good as a whole, though 
the principals were not too streng. Madame Jeritza was to 
have sung as Turandot. Her deputy did not sing at all 
pleasantly. Fortunately, later on an excellent Turandot 
was found in Miss Florence Easton, who looked well and 
| had—a rarity !—a bright voice without any unpleasant 
| edges. Francesco Merli was the tenor, a reasonably good 
singer, but hardly of the first order, and the Lik was 
| Madame Lotte Schéne, again a minor singer but a pretty 
}one. The chorus worked hard to make the show a success, 
and ‘Turandot’ did indeed succeed up to a point. People 
| wanted to see it, and having seen it they felt it had been 
| worth the effort. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

; A performance of ‘Tosca’ remains to be chronicled. 
| It had the advantage of an effective actress in Madame 
Ljundberg, and two first-rate men, Fernand Ansseau, 

whose tenor gratified the ear with every note, and 
| Mariano Stabile, a finely distinguished Scarpia. Cc. 











London Concerts 
BACH CHOIR 

The Bach Choir’s hundred and twenty-seventh concert 
|took place at (ueen’s Hall, on May 24. Dr. R. 
Vaughan Williams conducted. The programme was 
| Brahms’s ‘Song of the Fates,’ Holst’s ‘Assemble all ye 
Maidens’ (new), and a selection from ‘ Saul.’ 
| Holst’s piece is the seventh and the most extended of a 
| set, Op. 44, of part-songs for women’s voices and strings, 
}on poems by the Poet Laureate. It was sung twice, and 
well sung. The soloist was Miss Dora Labbette, whose 
unforced and rather dreamy method of singing was just 
|right for the sad, melodious invitation which opens the 
| piece. 
| It is a characteristically Holstian melody—near to 
| recitative in its intimate association with the words; 
| senza misura; but truly melody by reason of shape and 
growth. Sung over a long-held E, it climbs deliberately 
up an octave and a minor third, and in so doing sets the 
tone — sorrowfulness within the bounds of a certain 
| fastidious and elegant reserve—and the scale of this most 
beautifully planned and executed piece. 

The poet’s elegy is stately and cool. The musician has 
‘not forced the note, and the whole conjures up a vision of a 
group of Burne-Jones maidens, wistful rather than tearful— 
for the matter for tears was the dead friend’s life and not her 
death. The procession assembles. The stanzas speak of the 
funeral rites, and recall the tragedy that has now been solved. 
The solo voice enters twice more. The poet’s order for music 
(‘Sound flute and tabor’) animates the movement, and a 
tolling bass begins. The characteristic upward strides of 
this bass by fifths and the uncompromising upper harmonies, 
| which do not care to coincide very closely with it, go to 
| the making of the musical picture, a picture without any 
softness, but imaginative and consistent in quite a rare 
jway. All this Op. 44 of Holst’s ought to be sung as a 
whole one day. 
| ‘Saul’ made very good hearing, and must have sent many 
of us away with a desire to know more about Handel. This 
performance left out many fine things, no doubt, but what 
we were given was consecutive, and, of course, the usual 
interruption by applauders was banned. A powerful and 
| vivid drama was unfolded. It was not only the weight of 
| Handel’s fist that made its impression, but also his varied 
and picturesque turns. A Handel revival is due, as is, in 
another field, a Verdi revival. But both want singers. 
The soloists at the Bach Choir’s concert were, with the 
exception of Miss Muriel Brunskill, not quite of the right 
Handelian stature. Cc, 
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PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 


One pianist treads upon another’s heels, so fast they 
follow. It will be necessary for me to increase the ordinary 
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standard of judgment in order to give a clear view of 
the unbroken succession of artists who have given recitals 
during the last few weeks. 

Miss Wanda Landowska is clearly no puritan. She plays 
both the pianoforte and the harpsichord at the same recital ; 
sometimes she plays the same music on both. For example, 
on May 16 she first of all gave the Mozart A major Sonata 
as a work for the pianoforte and then repeated the Rondo 
alla Turca on the harpsichord. For my part, I preferred 
her as a harpsichordist. The very qualities which give her 
distinction in that réle—incisive rhythm and a delightful 
sense of tonal contrasts—are conspicuously absent when 
she undertakes to woo the more difficult temperament of 
the pianoforte. 

The Sonata in G of Arnold Bax is one of the most 
complex of contemporary works for the pianoforte. The 
wealth of harmonic detail in the writing demands a kind of 
distilling process ; otherwise profusion becomes confusion 
merely. Mr. Eric Brough, who played the work on 
May 17, faced his self-appointed task with the will to 
endure to the end; but he failed, as others have failed, to 
throw the more complex episodes into sufficient relief. In 
a Brahms group, Mr. Brough revealed an admirable under- 
standing of the rhythmic basis of each work, but his 
manner was too diffident to educe the full significance of 
this intensely personal music. 

Mr. Luigi Franchetti, who gave his first recital in England 
on May 18, has a way of infecting his audience with his 
own enthusiasm. He had chosen to be heard in the 
rarely-played Weber A flat Sonata, and straightway pro- 
ceeded to show us how full of good things it was, and how 
shameful was its neglect. His discourse was fluent, 
attractive, and full of ideas. After he has unburdened 
himself at two or three further recitals, he will doubtless 
learn the wisdom of restraint. 

There was a sense of style in each of the performances 
given by Mr. Aubyn Raymer at his recital on May 23; but 
his method was too unyielding to contain the full content of 
the ‘ Appassionata’ Sonata. Moreover, the /emfo which he 
adopted for the last movement did not permit him to 
give the same sharp definition to the phrases which was 
the outstanding feature in his Couperin-Scarlatti group. 
The Scarlatti Sonatas were played with such a delicate 
fancy that I was persuaded Mr. Raymer is (or could be) 
an equally expert harpsichord player. | 

Among our very young pianists there is no one more 
promising than Miss Betty Humby. At each recital she 
gives there is evidence that she is adding to her musical 





stature, and there has never been any doubt in my mind that 
she is building upon a sound foundation. Her Bach 
playing is especially good, so well-balanced, so sane, so 
shapely. The only fault that I could find in her perform- 
ance of the G major ‘English’ Suite was that there 
was hardly enough differentiation of character between the 
movements, 

In aid of the Women’s Guild of Empire, Pouishnoff gave 
a recital at Queen’s Hall on May 25. Whatever he 
touches, he adorns and refines. It was a curious experience 
to encounter a refined ‘ Appassionata’ ; indeed, it cannot 
be denied that the work lost a little of its inherent rugged- 
ness in his hands; but the subtlety and elegance of his 
interpretation threw into prominence many ideas which 
are often obscured, but which are, nevertheless, integral 
parts of the whole conception. 

When a first recital is announced, one is inclined to 
adulterate criticism with the milk of human kindness. 
Miss Eunice Norton, it is clear, asked for no commiseration 
at her recital on May 26, ‘ Mislike me not for my youth’ 
was the thought she seemed to convey as she opposed 
herself to one after another of the Brahms ‘Handel 
Variations,’ and conquered them with remarkable ease. 
Her technical attainment is unusually well-developed, and 
she can draw upon any amount of big tone. These assets, 
however, must be apportioned and directed if she is to 
enter into the full sum of her inheritance, 

Solomon’s recital on May 28 included two rarely-played 
works, Beethoven’s Op. 101 and Chopin’s Op. 12, the 
Variations upon Hérold’s ‘Je vends des scapulaires,’ and 
even to the familiar part of his programme he brought such 
individuality and vigour that the works shone in their 





newest gloss. It is something of a feat to rejuvenate 
Chopin’s A major Polonaise! Solomon is one of the few 
who can perform the feat, and the reason is to be found in 
the facts that he rejects all pianistic clichés, that he never 
stoops to sentimentality, and that he thinks in terms of 
organic structure. I have never heard a more logical 
conception of César Franck’s ‘ Prelude, Aria, and Finale.’ 

It is meet and right that I should include under this 
heading the playing of Irene Scharrer at a concert given at 
Queen’s Hall to inaugurate a New Movement. The 
Movement is concerned with providing more concerts by 
British artists in international programmes at popular 
prices. The idea is not new, of course, but I am 
not concerned with that here. The point is that the 
beautiful performance of Elgar’s E minor Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, given by Miss Daisy Kennedy and Miss 
Scharrer, proved what many of us already knew, that 
British musicians can easily hold their own when it comes 
to making music sanely, soundly, imaginatively, and 
without excessive display. 

On May 31, Adolphe Hallis was heard at a recital 
at Grotrian Hall. It was refreshing to hear the Chopin 
C sharp minor Scherzo touched so sensitively and purged of 
all sentimentality. I am sure that Mr. Hallis has some 
kind of belief in the Sonata of Christian Darnton ; otherwise 
he would not have undertaken the arduous achievement of 
its performance. His was a brilliant advocacy of a 
hopelessly lost cause. 

Having already heard Mr. Luigi Franchetti in a previous 
recital, I felt sure that his Bach programme (given on 
June 1) would not give me satisfaction ; and satisfaction is 
what we chiefly look for in Bach. Mr, Franchetti was too 
anxious to use Bach as a medium for his own private 
message. That message was interesting enough in its 
way, but it required too much of the rwa/o element for its 
conveyance. The result was that the articulation suffered, 
and in addition we were required to look at such works as 
the G minor ‘ English’ Suite with the perspective deliberately 
twisted, and the lines of the drawing curiously mis-shapen, 

A recital of compositions for two pianofortes was given by 
Blanche and Kathleen Lévi, at Wigmore Hall, on June 13. 
The difficulty in recitals of this kind is to avoid over- 
exuberance on the one hand and monotony on the other. 
On this occasion, there was no suspicion of the former ; 
on the» contrary, both players exercised so much restraint 
and repression that they failed to establish the sharp 
differentiation of quality and intensity which is necessary 
for the welfare of a work like the Brahms Variations on a 
Chorale of Haydn. A skilful arrangement (by Langrish) of 
the Chorale Prelude, ‘Wachet auf,’ was included in the 
programme. 

One does not readily associate Arthur Rubinstein with 
Bach playing. The impression before the event is that he 
would exchange the birthright of the music for the oppor- 
tunity to invest his own brilliant achievement. After 
hearing his performance of d’Albert’s transcription of the 
Bach Organ Toccata in F, on June 14, I resolved never to 
hold any preconceptions about Rubinstein. The playing 
was undoubtedly brilliant, but the brilliance was not 
derived merely from physical agility ; it was the result of 
an austere regard and fine thinking. The spinning of the 
phrases was masterly; each was shaped and measured by 
a sense of rhythm that seemed to be infallible. The fear I 
entertained before the recital began, gave way to exultation. 

Chopin is providence to the pianist, and, to answer by 
the method, the giving of a Chopin recital can be likened 
to a deliberate tempting of providence. When Nicolas 
Orloff essayed this temptation at his Wigmore Hall 
recital, he made it clear at the outset that he was the very 
man to do so. His claim is chiefly based upon the fact that 
he is never beset by sentimentality ; nor does he fall on 
the side of inflexibility. The D flat major Nocturne was 
the performance I carried away from the recital. In his 


hands it became a moment of immense calm and 
amplitude. ; 
There is nothing usual about Borovsky’s playing. 


Technique with him is conditioned by thought, or rather 
the two are inter-penetrating. When he embarked on the 
‘ Appassionata’ at his recital on June 16, it was clear that 
he had something important to contribute. Yet he did not 
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tinkle the brass or sound the cymbals. He went quietly Competition Festival Record 


about his task, and although I had never looked upon the 
work in quite that same way before, I was persuaded at 
the end that it was the only right way that mattered at all} ALDERLEY EpGE.—Originally a village Festival started, 
at the moment. His programme included two groups of |in 1909, by the Wesleyan Church Guild, this is now the 
Prokofiev pieces—Five ‘Sarcasms’ and Five ‘ Visions | principal event of its kind in Cheshire. The Festival has 
Fugitives.’ The feat of turning the mind and the muscles | grown considerably in reccnt years—this year it took four 
from the Beethoven Sonata to these was in itself amazing. | days to complete (May 26, 27, 28, 30)—and has given rise to 
But Borovsky is not merely versatile ; he is also full of real | schemes for a new hall. Money prizes were abolished in 
understanding. B. M. 1925. The chief features were an excellent series of 
children’s choir competitions, and the singing of Miss 
Nellie Wright, of Heaton Norris, who, with the composer’s 


. ale : ; | cordial agreement, was given full marks for her singing of 
When Felix Salmond made his re-appearance at] pantock’s ‘A Woman’s Last Word.’ 
Wigmore Hall, on June 10, after a long absence, he | 





FELIX SALMOND’S RECITAL 


was given so warm a welcome that it was impossible} BRIGHTON.—May 23-27. This Festival, now in its 
to believe any longer that the London public gives no| fourth year, grows steadily. Public interest is not yet all 
honour to the prophets of its own kin. | that it ought to be, but the capital entry and good standard 


After the effect of this acclamation had been calmed a| on the choral side are perhaps the best omens for the future. 
little, Mr. Salmond proceeded to reveal that the golden| The work of the schools of all kinds was particularly 
opinions which he was wearing had not been lightly | promising. The Festival is lucky in being viewed with favour 
obtained. His playing of the Bach unaccompanied Suite | by the municipal authorities ; it is fortunate too, in the fine 
(No. I) was an almost visible progression. Each phrase | and conveniently situated halls. In fact, it has all the 
was pregnant with its own significance, and with the | ingredients of a first-rate big Festival save that of an eager 
implied significance of the phrase to come. We could! public. Perhaps some skilful publicity work in good time 
delight in present bliss and still look forward to a greater | next year might put this right. In the choral classes the 
fulfilment. |chief prize-winning choirs were Portsmouth Excelsior 

With Mr. Richard Hageman a fine performance of the | Temperance (forty to sixty voices); Union Congregational 
Brahms Sonata in F was given. It was a performance that | Church, Brighton (twenty-five to forty voices); Dorothy 
immediately brought us face to face with the innermost | Kennard’s Choir (male voices) ; Diocesan Training College, 


beauty of the work. B. M. Brighton (female voices) ; and Barcombe Women’s Institute. 
Folk-dancing, elocution, and brass-band competitions all 

THE MISSES LEIR helped to vary the proceedings. 
The recital for two pianofortes given at Wigmore Hall| BuxtTon.—The entry list having jumped forty per cent. 


by the Misses Leir should have been an affair of very | (to nine hundred) from last year, an extra day was added 
unusual interest. Recitals for two pianofortes are none too| to the Festival (May 25-28). In the chief choral classes 
common; the kinship of the players suggested the| the tests were Bach’s ‘Now shall the grace,’ Bax’s ‘ Boar’s 
possibility of close understanding and similarity of | Head Carol,’ and Julius Harrison’s * Music, when soft 
temperament ; finally, the programme was all that could be | voices die.’ The three winning choirs were Sale and 
wished, and included a Debussy novelty. Unfortunately | District Musical Society, Gorton Male-Voice Choir, and 
the performance was not such as to make capital of these | St. Cecilia Ladies’ Choir, Stocksbridge. 

promising elements. The technique of these players is not 
of a brilliant kind. It was not lack of skill, however, that | 
robbed the recital of the interest it should have had, but a | ~ . wel 
somewhat casual idea of the duties and importance of | three days (May 17-19). In the ee of a good — of 
phrasing and rhythm. When the statement of the theme | choral competitions a conspicuous success was won by the 
of Brahms’s Variations is faulty, vagaries of rhythm and | female-voice choir of the Musical Guild, which came Imo 
= j | existence this season under the direction of Capt. G. H. 


phrasing later on follow as inevitably as the night follows | **' : ; : ago ee - i 
the day. The clear-cut lines of the melody are so familiar, | Riseley, - —e of = a oe eg ——- 
so simple, that any distortion implies either lack of | mixed-voice choir was that of St. Mary's and St. Paul's 


experience or of intuition. The erratic tempo and accents Colleges (Mr. F. G. Perrins). 


CHELTENHAM.—The Festival inaugurated last year by 
the Cheltenham Chamber of Commerce was enlarged to 


of the Variations only confirmed an impression that the GLOUCESTER. — The Countryside Music Competition 
Misses Leir have not devoted to the art of interpretation | organized by the Gloucester Rural Community Council has 
the care and attention it demands. now established itself by its second year’s success on 


The new Debussy piece does not show the composer at | May 26-28, Fifty villages took part in the competitions, 
his best. It has interesting episodes, but otherwise it! and some very creditable singing was contributed by the 
seemed somewhat disjointed. Perhaps the fact that the| best choirs. Assistance in setting up the Festival was 
third movement was played first and the first last gave rise | given by the Gloucestershire Federation of Women’s 
to this belief. F. B. | Institutes, the English Folk-Dance Society, and Sir Herbert 

Brewer, who, besides acting as one of the adjudicators, 
THE HARP ENSEMBLE gave an organ recital in the Cathedral. 

At Grotrian Hall, on June 10, the Harp Ensemble (string| GU!-DFORD.—The Surrey Musical Festival, abandoned 

quartet, flute, and harp) gave an unconventional concert, as | two years ago owing to lack of support, was revived on 
it had to be with such instruments playing in common. | May 9-11, _ The entries of choirs were still disappointing, 
The six artists who hide in the collective title may remain | but otherwise there was an all-round improvement. the 
hidden. The manner of their playing was excellent. Its | Festival ended with a very good performance of * Elijah, 
chief matter was a Sonata for viola and harp, by Arnold Bax, | under Capt. Claud Powell. 
a master of out-of-the-way assortments of colour. The) Hwuit.—The entry list of this year’s Festival (May 24-28) 
Sonata is written as if viola and harp were an old tradition, | reached four figures, and the estimated number of com- 
practised down the ages and studied at college. His inven-| petiturs ran to five. The various sections in a voluminous 
tion has thriven on its opportunities—a trifle too much | class list were all supported with enthusiasm, and in the 
so, for one listened at times to fervid exploitation rather | choral classes the standard of performance showed a steady 
than to the organization of music. But one is always | advance towards the highest. The prize in the chief mixed- 
saying this of Bax after enjoying something of his that) yoice class was taken by York Old Priory Choir (Mr. J. H. 
was particularly imaginative and beautiful, as this was. | Forster) for its singing of Stanford’s ‘The Blue Bird” 
Other matters in the programme were Harp and String | and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Just as the tide was flowing.” 
(Quintets by Inghelbrecht and ‘ Vivaldi-Bax,’ and a flute- | Many splendid performances were given by junior choirs, 
guitar-viola-violoncello Quartet by Schubert, of no great| and folk-dancing was one of the chief features of the 
moment, which was discovered in 1918, M. Festival. 
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ILKLEY.—On May 25-28 the Wharfedale Festival came 
of age, and celebrated the occasion with unusual success in 
spite of an awkward problem which was raised in the chief 
choral classes. Two years ago money prizes were eliminated 
from the Festival. The choral entries immediately fell off 
to such an extent that it was thought advisable, contrary to 
the guiding rule, to restore money prizes and allocate £25 
to each of the chief classes, mixed- and male-voice. The 
consequence was an excellent entry this year, and splendid 
artistic results. The rule against money was therein con- 
demned; but, on the other hand, Sir Walford Davies 
was so emphatic against the giving of money as to say 
that he could not come to the Festival again. He instanced 
Glasgow, where thirteen thousand competitors came in 
without a single money prize to entice them. The 
following were the tests and leading choirs in the two 
chief classes: Mixed-voice: Bennett’s * Thyrsis, sleepest 
thou’ and Elgar’s ‘The Fountain’—Ist, Keighley Vocal 
Union ; 2nd, Cleckheaton Central. Male-Voice : Morley’s 
‘Hark, jolly shepherds’ and Holst’s ‘Swansea Town’— 
Ist, York ; 2nd, Nelson Zion Baptist Chapel. One of the 
best things in the Festival was the playing of the Leeds 
XXV. String Orchestra, under Mr. J. C. Park, in Ernest 
Farrar’s ‘ Three Spiritual Studies’ and Holst’s arrangement 
of Purcell’s ‘ The Virtuous Wife.’ 

PeorLe’s PALace, E. LOoNpoN.—This Festival is 
unique. It is held (this year for the twentieth time) ina 
region where poverty reigns on a vast scale ; it is practically 
all choral; and all the music is British. Moreover it 
flourishes, with a constant growth of numbers, keenness, 
and artistic value. This year it ended on May 238, 
with a successful concert of prize-winners and massed 
competitors that summed up the Festival. The following 
were representative items: Benet’s ‘ All creatures now are 
merry - minded,’ sung by the Stepney Orpheus Choir 
(Rev. C. J. Beresford); Somervell’s ‘The lovely lass of 
Inverness,’ sung by St. Stephen’s, Bow, Ladies’ Choir 
(Mr. W. E. Pepper) ; Purcell’s ‘In these delightful pleasant 
groves,’ sung by combined ladies’ choirs ; Ernest Walker’s 
*The splendour falls,’ sung by Mr. G. Day-Winter’s Choir ; 
‘My Johnny was a shoemaker,’ sung by combined Girls’ 
Clubs; Stanford’s ‘Chillingham,’ sung by All Hallows’ 
Fellowship Choir, East India Docks (Mr. E. G. Beck). 
Massed competitors in general sang in ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 
Holst’s ‘O England, my country,’ ‘Let their celestial 
concerts all unite,’ and, with the audience, ‘Jerusalem,’ 
Sir Hugh Allen being the conductor-in-chief and Mr. G. 
Thalben-Ball the accompanist at the organ. 

NEWCASTLE.—The nine-day North of England Musical 
Tournament worked to a fitting climax on June 4, when 
besides a number of competitions of importance, a 
Beethoven-Bach concert was held at the Town Hall. 
Under Dr. Harold Darke, winning choirs and _ local 
orchestras joined in the performance of Bach’s cantata 
‘Lord, enter not into wrath,’ and the winning orchestra, of 
Wearside (Mr. W. H. Drew), played Beethoven’s “King 
Stephen’ Overture. The first prize for mixed-voice choirs 
was taken by the Cecilian Glee Society (Mr. Gavin Kay) ; 
that for male-voice choirs by Prudhoe Gleemen (Mr. Harry 
Harlan), the prescribed tests being Holst’s * Dirge for Two 
Veterans’ and Weelkes’s ‘ Lo, country sports.’ Among the 
special features of the Festival were a series of verse- 
speaking competitions judged by Mr. John Drinkwater, 
sword-dancing ‘jousts,’ and contests in the playing of 
Northumbrian pipes. 

Norwicu.—The four days of the Norfolk ‘ Eisteddfod,’ 
inaugurated in 1923, came to an end with a day of 
competition and a prize-winners’ concert on May 28. 
Among the successful choirs were Southery Council School, 
North Walsham; North Walsham Boys’ School; North 
Walsham High School; Attleborough Girls’ School ; 
Blofield Choral Society ; and Buxton Choral Society. The 
sensations of the Festival included the appearance of a 
lady tenor to sing the ‘Song of the Road,’ from ‘ Hugh 
the Drover,’ and the remark of Dr. Whittaker that the organ 
playing was enough to drive one into the Greek church.’ 

Sr. ALBANS.—The Herts Musical Festival, an amalga- 
mation of the former North and East Herts Festival and 
that of Berkhamsted, was held at St. Albans on May I1-14 


with marked success in every way. The first day was givem 
up to competitions between twenty-four Women’s Institute 
choirs that came from all parts of the county; various. 
competitions were held on the second day; the third was. 
children’s day; and on the fourth the advanced choirs. 
competed, the chief winners being St. James’s (Watford), 
Essenden Choir, Boxmoor Male-Voice Choir, Baldock Ladies” 
Choir and, for sight-reading, Hatfield. The Festival 
ended with a performance of Bach’s ‘ Bide with us,’ by 
assembled village choirs in the Abbey. 


Other competitions held during the period under review 
were : the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Festival, at ABINGDON ¢ 
the BOURNVILLE Festival; the County Competitions, at 
CHATHAM; HEREFORD Eisteddfod on Whit-Monday; 
the PETERBOROUGH and District Festival; the Thanet 
Festival, at RAMSGATE; the Swaledale Tournament, at 
RICHMOND; the four-day Island Festival, at RybE; the 
Cornwall Competitions, at Truro; the Mid-Somerset 
Competitions, at WESTON-SUPER-MARE; and the South 
Somerset Festival, at YEOVIL. 


SCOTLAND 


BANFFSHIRE.—The entries for the first Banffshire 
Festival, held at the fishing township of Buckie, 
on the north-east coast, exceeded the most sanguine 


expectations, and gave the adjudicators two full and hectic 
jdays in three separate halls. There were overflowing 
audiences at the evening sessions. The general musical 
standard was good, the singing particularly so. 
Principal results—Vocal solos, General class: Alice M. 
Imlah, Buckie; Scots folk-songs, James Burr, Baluacoul ; 
School choirs: Cullen Higher Grade School, Macduff 
School, and Buckie Secondary School ; Junior choirs : 
Macduff School; Mixed choirs: Buckie ; Women’s choirs = 
Buckie ; Church choirs: Keith U.F. Church, 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE.—The fourth Caithness-shire Festival, 
representing the farthest northern outpost of the Festival 
movement, ran for three days at the fishing port of 
Wick. The outstanding feature was the high quality 
of the singing in the school choir classes. Women’s 
Rural Institute Choirs made a capital showing, and the 
Scottish country dancing was on a satisfactory level. A 
remarkable feature of the vocal solo classes, in which good 
work was done by some of the women competitors, was the 
entire absence of men. There was some agreeable 
playing by young violinists, but the pianoforte, playing 
was less good. Principal results—Mixed Choirs: Wick 
Mixed-Voice Choir; Women’s Choirs: Wick High School 
Choir; School Choirs: Wick High School, Castletown 
School, Lybster School. Junior Choirs: Wick Junior 
Choir, Thurso Parish Church Junior Choir, Castletown 
Girl Guides ; W.R.I. Choirs: Keiss Choir; Vocal Solos: 
Isabel M. Macdonald, Lybster; Scots Folk-Song: 
Elizabeth S. Bruce, Wick. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE, — The sixth Dumfriesshire Festival 
ran for three days at Dumfries, and had about two. 
thousand competitors. Principal results—Mixed Choirs : 
Kirkcudbright Choral Society; Men’s Choirs: London 
Road Male-Voice Choir, Carlisle; Women’s Choirs: 
Kirkcudbright Choral Society ; School Choirs: Lockerbie 
Academy, St. John’s School, Dumfries, Catherinefield 
School, and Lorthorwald School ; Folk-dancing: (equal) 
Dalton Women’s Rural Institute and the New Trows 
Players, Lesmahagow. 

EpiInBURGH.—Entries at the eighth Edinburgh Festival 
were slightly fewer than last year. Instrumental entries 
were good, vocal solo entries fair, school choirs were down 
in number but good in quality, adult choral entries were 
disappointing in number and not of high quality. An 
interesting and popular feature was a hymn _ festival 
on community singing lines—Sir Richard Terry directing 
the Psalms and paraphrases, and Mr. Geoffrey Shaw the 
hymns. The Festival ran for seven full days, and comprised 
fifty sessions. Principal results—Men’s Choirs: Kilsyth 
Co-operative Choir; School Choirs: North Berwick High 
School, McLean School, Dunfermline, and St. George’s. 
School, Edinburgh; Junior Choirs: North Berwick High 


solo 





School, Glasgow Foundry Boys ; Church Choirs: Religious. 
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Society Central Choir; Continuation School Choirs :| 
Lochend Road Continuation School, Edinburgh; String | 
Orchestras: Miss Waddell’s Junior Orchestra, Edinburgh ; 
Pianoforte Diploma: Miss Ruth D’Arcy Thomson, St. | 
Andrews ; Violin Diploma : Miss Madeleine Ramus, Stirling ; 
Vocal Solo General Diploma: Mrs. Johnann M. Beveridge, 
Fife; Scottish Folk-Song Diploma: John R. Urquhart, | 
Edinburgh ; Scottish Country Dances: James Gillespie’s | 
Secondary School, Edinburgh; Pianoforte and Violin | 
Sonata: Mollie Davie and David Dixon, Glasgow ; "Cello | 
Solos : Gwen McGill, Edinburgh ; Musical Composition : | 
Norman Porteous, Middlesex. 

Fire, Kinross, AND CLACKMANNAN. — The eighth | 
Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan Festival, held this year 
at Dunfermline, ran for four days, Entries were fairly | 
good, but the public displayed little interest until the | 
closing sessions. Principal results—Mixed choirs: (equal) | 
Cowdenbeath Co-operative Choir and Lochgelly Co- | 
operative Choir ; Men’s Choirs: Kelty Philharmonic Choir ; | 
Church Choirs: M‘Ainsh U.F. Church, Lochgelly ; Junior | 
Choirs: Alloa Co-operative Junior Choir; School choirs: 
Buckhaven Secondary School, (Jueen Anne School, 
Dunfermline, Newburgh Public School, M‘Lean Public | 
School, Dunfermline, and Auchterderran Public School ; 
String Orchestras: Cupar Amateur Orchestra; School 
String Orchestras: Kirkcaldy High School; Vocal solos, 
general: Isabella Davidson, Kirkcaldy ; Vocal solos, Scots 


song: Kate Taylor, Auchtermuchty; Folk-Dancing: 
Benend School, Cardenden; Pianoforte solo: Mary 
Drysdale, Dunfermline ; Violin solo: Jean Mitchell, 


Kirkcaldy, and William Ivory, Kirkcaldy; ’Cello solo: 
David M‘Kissack, Dunfermline. 

LANARKSHIRE (Upper Ward).—This Festiva! was held 
at Lanark. Principal results — Mixed Choirs: Lanark 
Choral Society; Men’s Choirs: Lesmahagow Male-Voice 
Choir; Women’s Choirs: Biggar and District Choral 
Society; Junior Choirs: St. Kentigern’s Junior Choir; 
School Choirs: Smyllum Public School, Biggar Higher 
Grade School, Lanark Grammar School, Braidwood Public 
School, and Lamington Public School; Folk-Dancing : 
Kirkfieldbank Continuation School. 








Music in the Provinces 


Beprorp.—Frank Bridge’s Phantasie Trio was among 
the works played by Mr. A. de Reyghere, Mr. Ivor James, 
and Mr. Harold Craxton at the Town Hall on May 30. | 

BIRMINGHAM.—Under Mr. Bernard Jackson the Bach | 
Choir sang, among other works, ‘In a harbour grene,’ | 
‘Corydon, arise,’ Parry’s ‘There is an old belief,’ and | 
* Sorrow and pain,’ at the Midland Institute on May 30. 





BristoL.—A programme full of interesting things was | 
given by the University Men’s Choir at Colston Hall on 
May 28. Among the choral pieces were ‘ The Old Soldier,’ 
by Armstrong Gibbs, Dyson’s ‘The Seekers,’ Nicholson’s 
‘John Gilpin,’ with the composer conducting, and selec- 
tions of shanties, spirituals, and folk-songs in which the 
choir helped to accompany the solo part. One of the songs 
sung by Mr. Emlyn Davies was a I4th-century tune 
with modern words, ‘ Mothering Sunday,’ describing an old 
Bristol custom which brought wanderers back to mother on 
the fourth Sunday in Lent. Bach’s C major two-pianoforte 
Concerto was one of the instrumental pieces. A string 
orchestra assisted, with Mr. R. T. Morgan at the organ, 
and the conductor-in-chief was Mr. Arthur S, Warrell. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The C.U.M.S. May Week concert, under 
Dr. Rootham, on June 10, was made memorable by 
performances of Parry’s ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony. Parry’s masterpiece 
was sung by the choir, largely undergraduate, with a sensi- 
tiveness and technical care that one looks for only in choirs 
of far greater experience and unchanging personnel. 
Mr. Roy Henderson rose to high stature in his inter- 
pretation of the part of Prometheus. Mr. Malcolm 
Davidson sang the baritone part in an uncommonly good 
performance of the ‘Sea’ Symphony. 





HARROGATE.—The Symphony concerts under Mr. Basil 
Cameron are in future to be held in the evening instead of 
in the afternoon. At the first evening concert, on June 9, 
the programme included the ninth ‘Saloman’ Symphony, 
Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,’ and a Suite made by Charles 
Woodhouse out of pieces by Bach. . 


HASTINGS,—Mr. Basil Cameron’s season ended with 
four concerts on May 28 and 29, The programmes included 
Foulds’s ‘Suite Fantastique,’ Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto in 
A, played by Mr. Haydn Draper, O’Neill’s ‘ The White Rock,’ 
and Foulds’s ‘Keltic Lament.’ During the previous week 
= orchestra played three Symphonies and portions of two 
others, 


HoORSHAM.—At a recent concert under Mr, A. Harrison 
Carter the Orchestral Society played Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony and the Giles Farnaby Suite arranged by 
Granville Bantock. 


MANCHESTER.—Purcell’s ‘The Fairy Queen’ was per- 
formed by the British Music Society at the Central High 
School for Girls, on May 31 and June 1, with Miss Maud 
V. Stell as stage director and conductor. —— On May 26 
Miss Marjorie Ffranggon Davies (singer) and Miss Dorothy 
Crewe (pianoforte) gave a song recital in memory of the late 
Samuel Langford, the programme consisting of songs 
which he specially admired. The only composers in the 
list were Schubert, Brahms, and Wolf. 


OxFoRD. — Parry’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and 
Thomas Wood’s ‘Master Mariners’ were performed at 
Queen’s, on June 10, by the Eglesfield Musical Society, 
under Mr, Reginald Jacques, the soloists being Mr. Sumner 
Austin and Mr. Frederick Burton. Dr. Wood’s work, 
which is new, is a setting of sea-poems by Masefield and 
of occasional verse of the 16th and 17th centuries.—— 
A memorial concert of works by F. S. Kelly, the famous 
Balliol oarsman and musician who was killed in the war, 
was held at Balliol on May 29. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 
played the Violin Sonata which the composer dedicated to 
her, and Prof. D. F. Tovey played the pianoforte pieces, 
entitled ‘Studies and Monographs.’ There was a large 
gathering representative of the Oxford musicians who had 
known Kelly in the days of his fame and promise. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A concert of the British Music Society 
at Chantry Hall, on May 25, took the form of a British 
song programme—lutenist, Purcell, Shakespeare, modern, 
and folk—given by Miss Joan Sheppard. The modern 
songs included Bax’s ‘Far in a Western Brookland,’ 
Dorothy Howell’s ‘The Little Princess,’ Walford Davies's 
“When childher plays,’ and (Juilter’s ‘ Fair house of joy.’ 








Music in Scotland 


EpINBURGH.—At the annual general meeting of honorary 
members of the Edinburgh Reid Orchestra (conductor, 
Prof. Donald F. Tovey), it was reported that despite 
adverse conditions there had been a slight increase in 
public support of the concerts, while since January the 
Orchestra had fulfilled five outside engagements, travelling 
as far north as Aberdeen.——The Edinburgh Opera 
Company is to produce next season Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ and 
Flotow’s ‘Martha..——At the fourth and final meeting 
for the session of the Edinburgh Bach Society, the choir 
of the Society (conductor, Mr. Douglas Dickson) sang 
six choruses from three of the Church Cantatas and one 
of the secular Cantatas to illustrate certain forms of Bach 
choruses. 


Giascow,—Mr. Wilfrid Senior, conductor of the 
Glasgow Choral Union, directed a capital little symphony 
orchestra of fifty players in a fortnight’s series of municipal 
open-air concerts in the Glasgow Public Parks. The 
programmes were drawn mainly from the standard 
orchestral repertory, but an interesting novelty was an 
orchestral Dance Suite, ‘ Pan,’ by the Edinburgh composer, 
Mr. W. B. Moonie (who conducted), based on his 
incidental music to a play of the same name by the late 
Ina Macgillivray. 
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GENERAL:—In memory of her brother, killed in action 
in 1914, Lady Dorothea Ruggles-Brise has presented 
to the National Library of Scotland the well-known 
collection of Scottish music made by the late John Glen, 
of Edinburgh. The collection, which has been for 
some time at the British Museum, comprises about five 
hundred volumes, described in Grove’s Dictionary as ‘a 
uniquely valuable library of early Scottish music,’ and will 
now be permanently accessible to students. 





Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—At the College concert on May 5, the 
College Orchestral Union, conducted by Prof. de Lloyd, 
played Borodin’s Overture to ‘Prince Igor,’ a Suite for 
string orchestra, by Frank Bridge, two of Dvorak’s Slav 
Dances, and the Finale from the same composer’s ‘New 
World’ Symphony. The chief items at the chamber music 





concert on May 109 were Beethoven’s Trio for pianoforte, | 


violin, and ’cello, in G (Op. 1, No. 2), and Schubert’s 
String Quartet in D minor. The programme of the closing 
concert of the session, on May 26, presented by the Choral 
and Orchestral Union, conducted by Prof. de Lloyd, con- 
tained the Credo and Agnus Dei from Beethoven’s Mass in D. 
These items served the double purpose of giving the 
hearers a foretaste of the preparations for the forthcoming 
Aberystwyth and Cardiganshire Festival, and of testing the 
choralists with a public rehearsal. 
of a worthy performance at the Festival. Beethoven’slViolin 
Concerto also received adequate presentation, the solo part 
being played by Miss Evelyn Cooke. 

BRIDGEND.—A church choir Festival for the Rural 
Deanery of Groneath was held at St. Mary’s Church. 
Sir Walford Davies conducted. 

CarpDIFF.—The final College concert of the session took 
place on May 14, when the programme included Trios for 
pianoforte and strings, by Beethoven and Brahms, a Toccata 
for pianoforte, by Chaminade, played by Miss Nina Jones, 
and the Page’s Song from ‘Figaro,’ sung by Miss Beryl 
Brown.——On May 19, Sir Walford Davies gave a lecture 
on ‘ Music and Human Nature’ to the Cardiff and District 
Association of the British Federation of University Women. 
He thought that wireless and the gramophone would help 
people to love the good and hate the bad in music. On 
June 9, Prof. J. C. Bridge distributed certificates of Trinity 





College of Music at Cory Hall; he warned music students 


against the danger of yielding to laziness, because of the 
facilities afforded by the two great inventions of the 
gramophone and wireless.——On May 21, at a foot racing 
contest in Cathays Park, the Williamstown Male-Voice 
Choir sang a programme of music to the assembled crowd 
from the steps of the Law Courts. 

CwWMAMMAN.—The Operatic Society, assisted by the 
Trecynon Orchestra, gave a performance of ‘The Dogs of 
Devon’ at the Workmen’s Hall, Aberdare. The occasion 
marked the fiftieth annual appearance in the orchestra of 
Mr. W. E. Thomas, a local ’cellist. 

HOLYHEAD.—Some stir was caused recently by a 
premature announcement that no Welsh choir would be 
competing in the chief choral contest of the Eisteddfod, 
owing to the difficulty of the test-pieces. It appears, 
however, that though a number of choirs have entered it is 
at present uncertain whether they will be able to attend the 
Eisteddfod, not because of the test-pieces being too difficult, 
but simply on account of the expense of penetrating to one 
of the most remote corners in Wales. This may prove an 
insurmountable obstacle in the very difficult times that 
have followed upon the coal strike and the general joss of 
trade. 

LLANBADARN FAwr.—On June 15, a choral Festival 
for the northern half of this Rural Deanery took place at 
the Parish Church. At the morning service, Sir Walford 
Davies’s adaptation of Merbecke to the Welsh Communion 
Service was well sung, and it is thought that this will help 
to give a new impetus to the musical treatment of the 
Welsh Prayer Book services. In the evening one of 


the service books issued by the National Council of Music 


The result gave promise | 


| 

| was used.——Similar Festivals have also taken place at 
Llangathen, on June 7, for the Rural Deanery of Llandilo- 
Fawr, and of Llanelly on May 26, for the Rural Deanery 

lof Kidwelly. At the last-named town a music conference 
with a discussion on Church music took place in the 
afternoon. 

TONYPANDY.—The Children’s League of Peace and 

| Goodwill, conducted by Mr. T. Arthur Jones, of Tonypandy, 

jand Dr. R. H. Chalke, head-master of Porth Secondary 

| School, gave a ‘community’ programme, assisted by the 
Mid-Rhondda Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. 

| T. J. Hughes. 

TREORCHY.—At the Gorsedd Proclamation on July 7, a 
| portion of the Eisteddfod choir, conducted by Mr. J. Hughes, 
| will sing ‘Teyrnasoedd y Ddaer’ (Ambrose Lloyd), ‘God 

of Dreams’ (J. Owen Jones), ‘Into the Silent Land’ 
(Edgar Bainton), and a chain of Welsh airs. 








| Music in Ireland 


| gratifying success of the Queen’s Island Choir, conducted 
| by Mr. John Vine, winning the first prize at the Glasgow 
Musical Festival, with 211 marks out of 220, Glasgow 
Philharmonic being second with 210 marks, and Ulster 
| Male Choir (Capt. C. J. Brennan) third, with 209 marks. 
On May 206, the fifty-third annual meeting of Belfast 
Philharmonic Society was held in Clarence Place Hall, 
junder the presidency of Judge Thompson, when a satis- 
| factory report was presented, The financial position was 
| strengthened, and the standard of the concerts had been 
splendidly kept up. It was suggested to make another 
appeal to the Northern Government to have the entertain- 
ment tax remitted.——On May 27, the annual service of 
Tyrone Choir Festival (with about three hundred choristers) 
was held in Killyman Parish Church, under the leadership 
of the Rev. J. Cockrill, with Mr. Wood (Portadown) 
at the organ. The attendance was a record one.——On 
June 2, at the Dedication of the Western Portals of Belfast 
Cathedral, a fine musical programme was presented, with 
Mr. C, J. Brennan at the organ. The work accomplished 
has cost over £85,000, and will ultimately be a credit to 
the city. Two vicars-choral (the Rev. C. M. Gorman and 
the Rev. J. H. Freeman) have been appointed. Armagh 
Church Choral Festival was held in the Cathedral, on June 8. 
Over four hundred voices, representing twenty-two choirs, 
took part, under the conductorship of the Rev. Thomas Carey, 
with Dr. E. M. Chaundy at the organ. ——Derry and Raphoe 
Choral Festival took place at Derry Cathedral, on June 9, 
when thirty choirs, numbering five hundred voices, sang a 
special programme under the conductorship of Mr. J. T. 
Frankland, the Cathedral organist, incidental music being 
performed by the band of the Ist Batt. the Sherwood 
Foresters, under Mr. Smith.——Lurgan Choral Union 
(fourteen choirs, comprising four hundred voices) had its 
annual Festival on June I1, at Seagoe Parish Church, 
under the direction of the Rev. John Bentley, with 
Mr. S. P. B. Smith, at the organ. 

DvuBLiN.—University College Musical Society gave an 
interesting concert at Earlsfort Terrace, on May 18, the 
chief items being the ‘Hebrides’ Overture and_ the 
‘Walpurgis Night’ music, and Beethoven’s fourth 
Symphony, under Prof. R. O’Dwyer. Songs were sung by 
Miss Violet Kempton, Mr. J. O’Neill, and Mr. J. O'Reilly. 
The Enniscorthy Jubilee Feis (founded in 1902), on 
June 5 and 6, was a record success. A special Gaelic recital 
was given by Mr. Niall MacLean and Miss J. Currie 
(Aberdeen), including old Hebridean songs. The musical 
arrangements were in the capable hands of Chevalier 
Grattan Flood, Mus. Doc.——In connection with 
Trinity Week, Dublin University Choral Society gave an 
enjoyable concert in the Examination Hall, on June 15, 
under the able conductorship of Dr. Hewson, The Society 
is now in its ninetieth year. East Glendalough Choral 
Festival, in which ten choirs participated, took place at 
Wicklow, on June 10, under the direction of the Rev. J. 
Purser Scott. —— Successful Feiseanna were held at 
Roscommon and Ballinamore on June 12, 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


JOHANNESBURG 


The second annual ‘Music Fortnight’ took place 
from April 3-18, with great success. The chief events 
were three Beethoven concerts (fifth, seventh, and ninth 
Symphonies, with Brahms’s No, I as a “curtain raiser’ to 
the ninth); a national Choral Festival (‘ Elijah,’ a cappella 
pieces, Xc.); daily concerts at certain prominent business 
centres; a concert by a choir of natives, conducted by 
Dr. Gow (himself a native, and for many years professor of 
music at Tuskagee, Alabama); two orchestral concerts for 
school children with audiences of over three thousand 
(Beethoven and Elgar programmes); a community concert 
at the Zoological Gardens with twenty thousand taking 
part; two military band concerts; a national Eisteddfod 
with an increased entry; an orchestral concert for about 
two thousand native youngsters, kc. Even jazz had a show, 
an open-air concert being given each evening by the U.P.C. 
Jazz Band of fifteen performers. The bulk of the work 
of organizing this gigantic scheme, and much of the 
conducting, were done by Mr. John Connell, the Town 
organist, who nevertheless found enough time and energy 
to give a daily lunch-hour recital. Some of the choral 
singers travelled over five hundred miles each way, and it is 
estimated that over fifty thousand people attended the various 
concerts. The ‘ Music Fortnight’ brings the business man 
into active participation, the event being sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club. Music- 
teachers entered heartily into things, holding special 
recitals, X&c., in their studios and elsewhere; and the press 
‘was lavish on the publicity side. Johannesburg’s ‘ Music 
Fortnight’ is a striking example of what can be done by 
“getting together.’ 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Two orchestral concerts and one chamber music recital 
‘were given at the State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, 
in commemoration of the Beethoven Centenary. The 
programmes included the ‘ Eroica’ and ninth Symphonies, 
the C minor Pianoforte Concerto, the Violin Concerto, 
the ‘Leonora’ Overtures, Nos. 2 and 3, the Septet, the 
* Archduke’ Trio, and the F major Quartet, Op. 59, No. I. 
The performers were the orchestra, chorus, and _ string 
quartet of the Conservatorium ; the soloists in the ‘Choral’ 
Symphony were Miss Daisy Mangan, Miss Eleanor Stanton, 
Mr. Molyneux Phillips, and Mr. Reginald Gooud; Mr. 
Frank Hutchens and Mr. Gerald Walenn were the soloists 
in the Pianoforte and Violin Concertos; and Mr. W. 
Arundel Orchard conducted. The Conservatorium Hall 
Seats only twelve hundred, and proved far too small 
for the occasion, many people being turned away. 
Commemorative concerts were held in other Australian 
<entres, but we have not space for mention of more than this 
excellent Sydney example. 


VIENNA 
A ‘NEW’ OPERA 


A summary of the season’s operatic achievement is very 
short as regards Vienna and operatic novelties. Verdi’s 
* La forza del destino’ has, for a time at least, regained its 
place on the German-speaking stage through Franz Werfel’s 
new edition of the libretto, but Puccini’s ‘ Turandot’ is 
the one new opera which has met with more than passing 
interest. Paul Hindemith’s ‘Cardillac,’ a_ self-willed 
genius’s strange experiment, proved even more short-lived 
(principally owing to a singularly mediocre performance) 
than Strauss’s ‘ Intermezzo,’ which even a splendid cast could 
not save from inevitable and pitiful failure. Strauss’s hope of 
‘creating a novel type of opera—the far/ando opera—has 
proved futile, and the other ‘ new ’ idea of the work—the 
realisation on the operatic stage of (supposedly) every-day 
life—was not, after all, so novel as Strauss seemed to assume. 
On the whole, the repertory of the Staatsoper this year 





reflected the deplorable dearth of good new operatic 
material—a want felt not only in this city. 

Another new and ‘realistic’ opera was the offering of the 
Volksoper—a piece entitled ‘The Blind Woman,’ which 
boasts a librettist well known as a writer of chansons 
and operettas, Dr. Ralph Benatzky. This clever man 
proved his cleverness in the piece principally by yielding to 
another musician the task of setting it to music. Max Ast, 
the composer, is a prominent figtire in the musical depart- 
ment of the Austrian Broadcasting service, and a musician 
of more experience than originality. He availed himself 
of the possibilities of the libretto—a crassly melodramatic 
clinic subject—by writing music which comes closer to 
Italian verismo than to German opera. Ast builds safely 
on the ground prepared by Mascagni and Leoncavallo, and 
weds such elements to Mahlerian reminiscences. The 
outcome is a gripping operatic sketch of decidedly realistic 
nature which achieves Strauss’s idea of every-day life on the 
operatic stage. 


BRITISH MUSIC, 


The end of the season has brought an unusually large 
number of British musicians to Vienna. To mention only 
the most prominent, Myra Hess has created a very deep 
impression at her belated local débit by virtue of a 
musicianship and artistic finish which for once divested the 
pianoforte of its otherwise so painfully felt ‘mechanical’ 
nature. William Murdoch revealed notable poetic and lyric 
gifts as an interpreter of Schumann in particular, and 
Adila Fachiri justified even the high expectations awakened 
by her widely heralded family associations with so great 
a master on her own instrument as Joseph Joachim. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who is no stranger to Vienna, made 
his usual picturesque appearance on the platform of 
the Grosser Konzerthaus Saal, but caused some bewilder- 
ment among his public by a sudden and unannounced re- 
arrangement of his programme. Thus the audience, much 
to its regret, was unable to distinguish and appreciate 
such new and unknown works as Lord Berners’s Fugue in 
C minor, or Delius’s ‘ Paris,’ or Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne ’ Overture. 

This seemed specially regrettable in view of the fact that 
British music, and contemporary British music in particular, 
is virtually a ¢erra incognita to the Viennese public. Only 
Sir Edward Elgar is known and understood as the classicist, 
so to say, among contemporary composers of Great 
Britain. His ‘Dream of Gerontius’ is not unfamiliar at 
Vienna, and ‘The Apostles’ was performed, and well per- 
formed, some time ago by the Dreizehnlinden Choir. 
Your correspondent, much to his regret, was prevented, 
owing to absence from the city, from attending the latest 
production of this representative British choral work by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde choir, under Leopold 
Reichwein’s baton, and with Gertrude Foerstel, Rosette 
Anday, Hermann Gallos, Josef Manowarda, Nicola Zec, and 
Max Klein as soloists. The event was no doubt of signifi- 
cance, for the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, founded in 
1812, is not only one of the oldest but is surely one of the 
most aristocratic of all Continental societies. I have heard the 
performance praised, and have read the very complimentary 
words which Vienna’s prominent musical critics have written 
concerning Sir Edward’s important work. Dr. Julius 
Korngold, in the Neue Freie Press, devoted a long article to 
the oratorio. He gives preference to ‘The Apostles’ over 
‘Gerontius’ in its intensity of expression. ‘ Although,’ 
Dr. Korngold writes, ‘a certain intellectualism shines 
through in places, yet long stretches bespeak a sense of 
mysticism which, in places, creates the impression of true 
greatness.’ The critic finds a decided similarity between 
this work and ‘Gerontius,’ ‘in both of which the arioso 
recitative, but rarely widened into extended cantilena, 
displaces the older oratorio aria. In both works the old 
oratorio spirit is represented by choral movements which, 
with their double and triple choruses, inspire respect for the 
composer’s craftsmanship, sense of colour, and power of 
imagination. At any rate,’ Dr. Korngold states, ‘ Elgar’s 
oratorios have placed England far in advance of German 
productions in the same field,’ and resuming, he terms 
*The Apostles’ ‘an unusual work through its musical 
culture and its inherent loftiness—rather rare qualities in 
this epoch.’ 
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OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS | 

Prof. Rudolf Nilius, quite recently elected successor | 
(beginning next year) to Robert Heger as conductor of | 
the Tonkiinstler orchestra (Heger himself will graduate to | 
the more important post of conductor with the Gesellschaft | 
der Musikfreunde, while Leopold Reichwein, his prede- | 
cessor there, will replace Dirk Foch with the Konzerthaus | 
Society), gave a rather belated premiere at Vienna of 
Debussy’s ‘ L’enfant predigue.’ It is deplorable, no | 
doubt, that this work—a departure in its day—should | 
not have reached us sooner. Our ears, less bewildered by 
the one-time ‘modernism’ of this music, perceive the | 
remarkably clear and transparent orchestration of this | 
oratorio-opera, but are more critical towards its melodic | 
invention, and are particularly sensitive to its reminiscences | 
of Massenet. Among the soloists, Georg Maikl from the 
Staatsoper, and Ruzena Herlinger, a Viennese concert | 
sopratio, exhausted the vocal and stylistic possibilities of 
the music with finished artistry. 
Earlier in the season we had a visit from the Berlin | 
Singakademie Choir, the oldest and most important choral 
society of Germany. It is an organization with a long and 
interesting record covering a period of a hundred and | 
thirty-six years. Felix Mendelssohn, once its director, 
gave with this Society the first performance after Bach’s 
death of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. The present | 
conductor, Prof. Georg Schumann, commands a choir 
imbued with a great tradition. The precision of these 
singers is truly awe-inspiring. They sing as though | 
conscious of a great responsibility towards their own Society 
and their hearers. Yet, to Austrian ears, the sound lacks 
softness, and the general impression is more that of perfect 
drill than of love for music. Herein lies, perhaps, the | 
fundamental difference in the respective attitude towards 
music here and in Germany. German choirs have 
undoubtedly a more unfailing accuracy and discipline ; 
those of Vienna an enthusiasm which is the outcome not of 
collective effort, but of individual inspiration and joy of 
re-creation. 

ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 

The close of the Philharmonic Orchestra’s season was 
this year synonymous with a parting between Vienna and 
Felix Weingartner, who had been at the head of this 
orchestra for nineteen successive years—the longest record 
of any individual conductor except Hans Richter. It | 
was a parting not without bitterness, especially from the | 
conductor, who, according to his farewell speeches, feels 
himself closely connected with this city. Weingartner will 
henceforth settle at Bale, Switzerland, while his post will 
be filled at Vienna by three men—Franz Schalk, Bruno 
Walter, and Furtwingler. Weingartner’s last novelties 
of the season were, each in its own way, characteristic 
of this conductor’s attitude towards music as an art. 
Wilhelm Kienzl’s ‘ Septuaginta,’ dedicated by the composer | 
to the Philharmonic, on the occasion of his recent seventieth 
birthday, and based on a theme from Kienzl’s own opera, 
* Kuhreigen,’ is a composition of none too great worth, but 
it was performed and accepted as a homage to the popularly 
beloved composer. Another novelty was the ‘(uodlibet’ 
of Kurt Weill, the young German who has attracted much 
attention of late. The choice of this light, pleasing piece 
in preference to Weill’s more important but also more prob- | 
lematic Violin Concerto, revealed once more the decidedly 
‘optimistic’ attitude which Weingartner holds towards 
music, and in particular towards modern music. Surely it 
offered too innocent a view of a talented and radically | 
inclined young composer. The last of the three novelties, 
indeed, was no novelty at all, but the fremiére of a 
hitherto unknown composition of Joseph Haydn—a 
Concerto for oboe and orchestra the MS. of which has | 
lately been unearthed by Prof. Eusebius Mandyczewski, 
who guards with loving care the treasures—only partly 
known to the world at large—contained in the spacious 
archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. The Haydn | 
Oboe Concerto gives the soloist ample opportunity for | 
sustained ‘singing’ as well as for virtuoso display, and may | 
therefore be regarded as a welcome addition not only to 
Haydn literature but also to the very small number of interest- 
ing compositions for chis step-child among solo instruments. | 


| May 28, 


SLAVIC NOVELTIES 
_A most welcome visitor to Vienna’s concert-halls was 
Otakar Ostrcil, operatic chef of the Czech National Opera 
at Prague, and one of the most prominent of Slavic 
conductors. On the occasion of his first visit to Vienna 
Ostreil afforded an interesting review of contemporary 
Czech orchestral works. Not the least important of 
Ostrcil’s novelties was his own Suite in C minor—a 
brilliant, temperamental piece of music, which at times 
invites reminiscences of Strauss in its orchestral splendour 
and of Mahler in its whimsical humour. Ostrcil allowed 
this composition to benefit from his own pregnant and 
authoritative conducting, which also lent added interest to 
Josef Suk’s ‘ Praga’—a symphonic poem of large propor- 
tions and most characteristic of this eminent composer, 
who remains one of the last exponents of the ‘monumental’ 
style not cultivated in German countries since Mahler, and 


| exemplified in Russia by Mjaskowsky. 


Leos Janacek’s Concertino for two violins, viola, clarinet, 
waldhorn, bassoon, and pianoforte, which Albert Kalix 


| produced for the first time here, is as unusual in character 


as in scoring. The first movement employs merely 
waldhorn and pianoforte; the second, in grotesque mood, 


| uses the pianoforte in conjunction with the FE flat clarinet. 
| In the third movement, Janacek gives way, in places, to 


romantic feeling, and in the fourth conjures visions of a 
Czech country inn. It is here that national colouring 
speaks most strongly from this work, which is on the 
whole rather ‘detached’ and sketch-like in its language, 
and confirms our conception of Janacek as a self-willed 
‘expressionist’ and as an indefatigable seeker for new 
means of expression, despite his seventy-three years. 
PAUL BECHERT, 





Obituary pis 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

CHARLES MACPHERSON, suddenly, in London, on 
He was born on May 10, 1870, at Edinburgh, 
where his father was Burgh Architect. At nine years of 
age he became a choir boy at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
remaining in that capacity for eight years. During 
the latter half of 1887 he acted as boy trainer at St. 
Clement’s, Eastcheap, the organist then being Dr. C, W. 
Pearce, who at this time was his teacher in counterpoint. 
Organ-playing he studied under Martin at St. Paul’s. 
Then followed two years as organist at St. David's, 
Weem, Aberfeldy, after which he held a similar post at 
the private chapel at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music during 1890-95, 
winning the Charles Lucas Medal for Composition in 1893. 


| The year wherein he ended his student days at the Academy 


saw his appointment to St. Paul’s Cathedral as sub-organist. 
He succeeded Sir George Martin in 1916. For many years 


| he was Professor of Composition at the R.A.M., where he 


was elected a Fellow. His other distinctions included the 
degree of Mus. Doc., honoris causd, conferred by Durham in 
1919, and honorary Fellowship of the R.C.O, The latter 
institution elected him President for the years 1920-22, 
He was a Director of the Royal Philharmonic Society, a 
member of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, an 
examiner for the Associated Board, and conductor to the 
London Church Choir Association. His connection with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral became even closer in 1910, with his 
marriage to Sophia Menella, the youngest daughter of 
Canon Newbolt, then Chancellor of the Cathedral. His 
funeral took place at St. Paul’s on June 2, in the 


| presence of a large gathering that included representatives 


of practically every important musical body and institution 
in the Metropolis. A memoir appears on page 5906. 


THEODORE STIER, in London, on May 26. Born in 
Jugo-Slavia, he came to England about the year 1893, 
joining the Scottish Orchestra as a violinist. After a 
period of work at the Court Theatre he became conductor 
for Madame Pavlova, acting in that capacity for fifteen. 
years. Shortly before his death he completed a book (now 
in the press) entitled ‘ Round the World with Pavlova.’ 
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FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, at Edgbaston, aged 
seventy-six. A prolific writer on musical subjects, he 
compiled a Dictionary of British Musicians, and was also 
the author of a number of popular books on the art— 
e.g., ‘The Great Tone-Poets,’ * The Story of Music,’ Xc. 
He was long identified with the Walter Scott Publishing 
Company as general manager and editor. For some years 
he was a public singer (under the name of Arthur Vitton). 
On his retirement, in 1917, from the publishing world 
he took up the teaching of singing, and continued this 
work until his death. 


MARIAN MACKENZIE, in London, on June 16. A 
native of Plymouth, she studied under Randegger, 
Anna Williams (her sister-in-law), Henry Russell, and 
Henschel. She gained the Parepa-Rosa and Westmorland 
Scholarships at the R.A.M., being also bronze, silver, and 
gold medallist. She was later elected F.R.A.M. Her 
public career began at ballad concerts, but she soon 
achieved fame as contralto soloist at Handel and Bach 
Festivals, Welsh Fisteddfodau, Xc. 


Hore GLENN, on June 8, in London. She was a well- 
trained singer, who appeared at a Philharmonic Society 
concert in 1881 and met with a good deal of success 
during the following decade. She retired soon after, on 
her marriage. 





Miscellaneous 


FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 


Readers who are interested in vocal matters, whether as 
instructors or singers, should note that Mr. F. C. Field 
Hyde will hold his long-established Summer Vacation 
Course for vocal teachers at Rushworth Hall, Liverpool, 
from July 20 to August 6. The course will include 
lecture-demonstrations on the art of voice training, the 
teaching of song interpretation, and choral and singing- 
class conducting. There will be a preliminary lecture- 
recital on “Methods and Method in Vocal Teaching,’ on 
July 28, at 8.15, tickets for which may be had from 
Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington, Liverpool, 
and from the Secretary, Field Hyde Holiday Course, 43, 
Upper George Street, W.1. The syllabus strikes us as 
being remarkably comprehensive and practical. Full 
particulars from the Secretary, as above. 





Finswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 


H. D. A.—The chord you mark is best regarded as a 
combination of three passing-notes, under a dominant pedal 
(inverted), moving from a first inversion of the dominant to 
a second inversion. This is the simplest explanation 
(though it doesn’t sound very simple, does it ?). If the 
chord is considered strictly from a harmonic point of 
view, it is capable of various designations. That is why 
in all such progressions the passing-note aspect is to be 
preferred. 


E. L.—Mendelssohn’s music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ could not be performed complete without certain 
passages of the dialogue being spoken. The choral 
numbers, however, may be’ had separately. Mendelssohn 
wrote also three excellent motets for female voices; these 
might suit your purpose. Write to Novellos and ask for a 
selection of cantatas, X&c., for S.s.A., to be sent to you on 
approval. Specify the length and degree of difficulty 
required. 


SypNEY (MANITOBA).—Every public singer worth his 
salt suffers from nerves, so you need not be greatly 
concerned by your recent experiences; perfect self. 
possession and confidence are enjoyed only by members of 
the cabbage family. But a singer, to be perfectly successful, 
must drop his nerves when he starts his song. From your 
letter we infer that you have not yet acquired the power of 
losing yourself completely in your job. Here is a pointer: 
you say that in songs of a robust character you suffer no 
inconvenience. The reason is obvious. The physical 
demands of the robust song make you go ‘all out,’ and so 
help you to forget yourself. Aim at a similar absorption in 
songs that call for control, thought, and intensity of feeling, 
The un-selfconsciousness that you have already achieved in 
one type of song you must achieve in all, otherwise you will 
remain a limited and lop-sided singer. There is no ‘cure’ 
for nerves: they are a part of your artistic equipment, and 
need control rather than cure. If they could be removed 
like tonsils and appendices, we should all suffer less, no 
doubt ; but we should also accomplish less. 


“NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS.’—We know of no book 
that would give you a history of English song from Purcell 
to recent times. The article ‘Song,’ in ‘Grove,’ would 
help you. A list of about a dozen songs to serve as 
illustrations for your lecture might be on the following 
lines: Three of Purcell’s, say, ‘Dido’s Lament,’ ‘The 
Knotting Song,’ and ‘ Evening Hymn’ (or you might break 
fresh ground by drawing three from the album of Seventeen 
Purcell Songs recently published by Novellos) ; Leveridge’s 
‘Black Ey’d Susan’; Arne’s * The lass with the delicate 
air’; Hook’s ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’; Horn’s 
‘Cherry Ripe’; Bishop’s ‘Bid me discourse’; Hatton’s 
‘To Anthea’; Clay’s ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby’; 
Loder’s ‘The Brooklet’; one of the set of the Sullivan- 
| Tennyson cycle, ‘The Window,’ or two of Parry’s English 
| Lyrics ; one of Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet’ or ‘ Songs of 
| the Sea’ ; and ‘Johneen,’ or ‘ The bold, unbiddable child ’— 
but here we stop, for the wealth offered by English com- 
posers during the past quarter of a century is embarrassing. 
Practically all the songs mentioned above, with the 
exception of those by Stanford, can be had from Novellos. 





L. G. A.—There are many excellent instruction books 
for the violin, but we doubt whether any would answer 
your requirement as being ‘suitable for one who wishes to 
teach himself.’ You should endeavour to have at least 
a few lessons at the start, in order to-be put on the 
right road concerning fundamentals, and a few more from 
time to time to ensure your staying there. For one 
compelled to work largely or entirely alone, we can think 
of nothing better than Berthold Tours’s Primer, ‘ The 
Violin’ (Novello), studied in the light of Jeffrey Pulver’s 
book, ‘ Aids to Elementary Violin Playing’ (S¢vad Office), 
Mr. Pulver bases his scheme of work largely on Tours, 
and also gives advice as to other suitable material for 
study. 


W. D. B.—(1.) Although you have reached the great age 
of twenty-one, you may take up the study of the pianoforte 
with every prospect of success, if you practise scales, &c., 
as diligently as you threaten to do. It is a great advantage 
to have done so much already since your childhood, always 
provided that you have not developed any serious faults. 
We think it well to advise you to choose a reliable teacher 
—not the lowest priced! (2.) The appliance about which 
you inquire is designed for increasing the stretch of 
the fingers; it does not take the place of keyboard 
practice. 


HARNHAM.—There is no certificate for Church Choir 
Training obtainable through any correspondence college. 
The only diplomas for the subject are those issued by the 
R.C.O. There are two: (A) obtainable only by those who 
are already Fellows or Associates of the College ; (B) open 
only to such as do not hold these distinctions. The 
examination for (B) is, of course, much the simpler, and 
your letter leads us to imagine that it is just what you 
require. Apply to the Registrar, Royal College of 
Organists, Kensington Gore, S.W.7, for a syllabus. 
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J. S. Epin.—The old volume of music you describe is 
of very little value. Most of the composers are almost 
completely forgotten, and do not appear in works of 
reference ; and the works themselves are almost certainly 
out of print long since. The Military Rondo, ‘The 
Landing of the Brave 42nd in Egypt,’ by T. H. Butler, is 
now a mere programme-music oddity, and is not worth 
orchestrating. 

D. C. W.—Try the Novello Primer on the Violoncello, 
by Jules de Swert ; and the ‘ Violoncello Method’ of Carl 
Fuchs (Schott). Books on the instrument : ‘The Technique 
of Violoncelio Playing,’ by E. van der Straeten; ‘ The 
Violoncello: its History, Selection, and Adjustment,’ by 
Arthur Broadley (both from 7he Strad Office). 

RETLAW.—Although, as you say, ‘every finished 
vocalist can manage runs, trills, Xc.,’ the term * coloratura 
singer’ is applied specially to those—usually sopranos, of 
course—who excel in the performance of florid operatic arias 

W. G. S.—Ellis’s ‘Pronunciation for Singers’ gives 
examples of songs in various languages, including the two 


you inquire about (Italian and Latin) with phonetic versions 


and translations (Curwen). 

In connection with the answer to ‘ Suite’ in last month’s 
issue, the Rev. C. A. Steel (Egton, Yorks) kindly tells us 
that the Hornpipe and Bourrée of Handel’s ‘ Water Music’ 
have been transcribed for pianoforte by A. M. Henderson 





in his ‘ Early Classic Masters’ Album (Bagley & Ferguson). 
Pace 
On Following Scores. By Alexander Brent-Smith 593 
Tficks of the Musical Memory. By Eric Blom 594 
Charles Macpherson (with specia! portrait)... 5 
Ad Libitum. By‘ Feste’... ane - ons ous - «ao oF 
The Amateur String Quartet. By James Brown (continued) 600 
Facsimile Letters No. 6: Edvard Grieg ont use ons w+» 603 
New Light on Late Tudor Composers. XXVI. Game Marson. 
By W. H. Grattan Flood ... ose ... 604 
The Pianoforte Se of César Franck. wate Alfred 
Cortot (continued) ° oe 604 
Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calv. ocoressi ae 606 
Stradella’s * La Forza dell’ Amor Paterno.’ By Alberto Gentili 607 


—— and English Folk-Dance Traditions. By Katharine 
- Eggar ose nee on ye oa one on «» 609 
Ww ty s Right with Cinema Music. By S. W. Oliphant 


Chuckerbutty “ 611 
New Music oes eee ove 612 
The Musician's Bookshelf 620 
Playver-Piano Notes .. 629 
Wireless Notes. By ariel’ =. 630 
Gramophone Notes. By‘ apa 631 
Occasional Notes ... . 633 
Sidelights on the Serpent. "By i. A. W estrup 635 
Church and Organ Music .. - 637 
Royal College of Organists - 637 
The Organ as a Stop —_ By Kenred B. Row sell 637 


Letters to the Editor . on - os we wee we 640 





Sharps and Flats ° 644 
The Amateurs’ Exchange . 644 
Sixty Years Ago... eon ows see ose O44 
Royal Academy of Music . one eco ose eee O44 
Royal College of Music _ 2 ee 645 
Trinity College of Music ... 645 
Tonic Sol-fa College 645 
Ludwig van Beethoven 646 
Covent Garden Opera 647 
London Concerts... 648 
Competition Festival Record 650 
Music in the Provinces 652 
Music in Scotland ... oe oe om ose oo we 652 
Music in Wales eve coe eve ove ooo eco coe eee §=—653 
Music in Ireland _... eos ous ooo ose eve eos 653 
Musical Notes from Abroad a «- 654 
Obituary ose eco ooo eee soe 055 
Miscellaneous own vin one eee ove 656 
Answers to Correspondents ove ove ove oe ose 656 
MUSIC. 

“In London Town.’ A humorous four-part Song (unaccom- 

panied), By Stanley Marchant 625 
EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS given with this number: 

1. Portrait of the late Charles Machherson. . 

2. * Sing unto God. Full Anthem by Charles Macpherson 
| ee SALE.—Musical Times, 1922, 1923 3, 1924, 

1925, 1926, complete ; 1917, 1918, 1919 (3 copies missing); also 


parts of 1920 and 1921. What offers, carriage forward? A. Bernhard 
Ralph, Kingswood, Spenser Road, Parkstone, Dorset. _ 


ULCITONE. £15. Mahogany case. New| 
June, 1926. Perfect condition. Write, BM 4AS, London, 
W.C.1, 


F 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LImIrep. 


I 


2s. 
ay: ETHEL.— 
for s.s.A.) (No. 


AX, F. LINCOLN 


me and known me.” 


.—**O Lord, Thou hast searched 
(Psalm 139.) Sacred Song. 


** My silks and fine array.” (Trio 
518, Novello’s Trios for Female 


Voices.) 4d. 
*“ Welcome.” (Trio for s.s.A.) (No. 519, Novello’s 
Trios for Female Voices.) 4d. 
REWER, A. HERBERT.—‘* Magnificat and Nunc 


Dimittisin D, 6d. 


*OLBORN, A. °G.—Holy Communion in G, 8d. 
“ROWE, T. H.—‘*The land which no mortal may 
know.” Song. 2s. 
** The Lord’s my Shepherd.” Sacred Song. 2s, 


“*ILES, A. E.—‘‘ A Little King.” Carol, 14d. 


URD, R. J. W.—‘‘ Golden Slumbers.” 


for s.s.A. 2d, 
K* 


IGHT, ASHTON.—An — Lullaby (*f The 
Croon of a Chinese Mother ” S.A.T.B. 3d, 
\ ARCHANT, STANLEY. ti In London Town,” 
i A Humorous Part-Song. (Unaccompanied. ) 
(No. 1033, Zhe Musical 7imes.) 2d. 


JOIN’ 7 ER, JOHN.—“* How shall I sing that Majesty.” 
(Sacred Song with Chorus ad /4.) In two keys, C 


Part-Song 


and D. 2s. each. Chorus Part only, 14d. 
)YURCELL, H.—Suite from ‘* Bonduca,” for the Organ, 
Arranged by Eric H. Thiman. (No, 68, Organ 
Arrangements. Edited by John E. West.) 2s. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 421, contains the 
following music in both notations: ‘‘ Song of the 


Volga Boatmen.” Unison Song with Pianoforte Accom- 


paniment. Arranged by Joun E. West. ‘* Oranges and 
Lemons.” Unison Song. 2d. 
*~HAW, GEOFFREY.—‘‘ Worship.” Anthem, 
“ Arranged for s.A.T.B, (No, 1147, Novello’s 8vo 
| Anthems.) 4d. 
* MITH, B. M. BRYAN.—*‘‘ A Golden Circle ” (*‘ The 
Halo”). Song. 2s. 








| 
| 


simple Plainsong. 


Tose SOL-FA SERIES 


**Worship.” Anthem. Arranged for 
S.A.T.B. GEOFFREY SHAW 3d, 
—‘*The Lord’s Prayer.” 3d. 


No. 2540. 
yn Cc 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


W EBBE, W. Y.—‘‘ Canticle of the Sun.” Motet for 
Men’s Voices. (No. 874, Church Music Review). 
20 cents (10d.), 





COMPOSI TIONS BY EDGAR A. L ANE. 


Unison Prize Song, 
“ENGLAND” . Words by Shakespeare 
(THIS ENGL AND NEVER DID). 
Suitable for Colleges and Schools. Price 4d. 
Festival Hymn Tune (Prize tune). 
“FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT.” 
Price 2d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 


( 


for Parish Church, Pontypridd. Salary, £100 per annum. 
Organ Three manuals. F.R.C.O. preferred. Apply, Vicar. 
EALING.—ORGANIST 


St. BARNABAS’, 
WANTED at end of July. Plainsong and voice-training 
essential. Rev. H. S. Barrett, 51. Woodfield Road, W.5. 


( RG ANIST REQUIRED.—St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 

Sundays, August 14, 21, 28, September 4. C atholic Service, 
Write, Dr. Chanter, Lambscroft, Chorley Wood, 
Herts. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
CANTATAS. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HyMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND 

H. KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


WRITTEN BY 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 


THE RAINBOW OF P 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 


HARVEST-TIDE ; 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
OR SMALL ORCHESTRA 
THE MUSIC BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100, 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 

WALLER 
THE MUSIC BY 


G. M. GARRETT. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with 
Music to the Hymns 


RUTH 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, 
AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
E. See 
HE MUSIC BY 


ALF RED R. GAUL. 


Price Three Shillings ; Paper boards, Four Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa,1s. Choruses only, 1s.6d. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. per 100 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


AND BASS SOLI 


HYMNS AND 


BARNBY, J ye thankful people, come . 
Harvest-tide thanksgiving, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, thd. ) 
Words only, 


—Lome, 


per 100 


Let al! our brethren join in one - wee 
per 100 
each 


Words only, 
Lord of the harvest, Thee we hail (Two Versions) 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea 
Praise, our God and King 
Sing to the Lord a joyful song eee ose eos 
Sower went forth sowing, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) 
BUNNETT, ED.—Sing to the Lord a joyful song 
CRAMENT, J. M.—Sowing and reaping (Carol) 
Words only, 


O praise, 


per 100 
DYKES, J. B.—Holy is the seed-time on om ont = 
Words only, per roo 3s. 


GILBERT, B.—Come, ye thankful people, come ot om oe 


LONDON : 


tACE 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


TOZER, F.—Lord of the rich and golden grain ... 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
R. D. BETJEMANN. 

HE MUSIC 


oe 
JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling end Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol- fa, Is. ; Words Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100, 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) 
SOLI AND CHORUS. 


WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
S. WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 
J. H. 


MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence : 
Paper boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts. ; Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100; 
String Parts, price r3s. 6d. : Wind Parts, 21s. 5d.; Full Score, MS. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 
FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS. AND ORCHESTRA 


C. M. WEBER. 


Price One Shilling ond Sixpence. 
Paper boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per roo. 
String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 9s. 8d. ; Full Score on hire. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE MUSIC BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Three Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 6d. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns. 
Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A HARVEST SONG 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
J. BENNETT. 

THE MUSI 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings and Stapence. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per roc 
String Parts, 9s. 9d.; Full Score and W ind Parts, MS. 


CAROLS. 


HARVEY, W. C.—We thank Thee, Lord, for this fair earth 
(Children's voices) (Staff and Sol-fa Notations) 

HERVEY. F. A. J.—Make melody within your hearts (Carol) 

on ep A. W.—God with plenty fills the hours ... 

LEE, T.—King and Ruler of Creation 

LOWE, A.—Holy is the seed-time (Carol) fini - oon 

Words only, per 100 

MAUNDER, J. H.- 

Sol-fa, 14d.) 


Harvest Hymn of praise, A. (Tonic 


Words only per 100 

Joy of Harvest, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) ... ene ade 
Words only, per 100 

STIRLING, E.—Now Autumn strews on every plain ... 


Words only, per 100 


TWELVE HYMNS selected from The Hymnary 


LIMITED 








